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Style no man on earth your Father: for he alone is your Father who is in heaven: and all ye are brethren, Assume 
not the title of Rabbi; for ye have only One Teacher; neither assume the title cf Leader; for ye have only One Leader— 


the Messiah, 


Messiah, 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 


Tue priesthood of the East and West, or those 
who claim a divine right of teaching authorita- 
tively the christian religion, have been, and now 
are, sedulously at work, some in their weekly 
harangues, and others in their parochial visita- 
tions, shewing to their good and loyal subjects 
the awful danger of reading the “ Christian Bap- 
tist.’” They express a great concern about the 
souls of their hearers, and the dangerous tenden- 
cy of our feeble efforts to persuade the people to 
read, examine, and judge for themselves. But 
whence this alarm—this Demetrian cry of the 
church in danger! Do these divines sincerely 
believe that it will be injurious to the sou!s of 
their worshipers to read this work! If so, then 
they only prove how useless they have been to 
their hearers. Why have they not instructed 
their hearers better, and thus have rendered 
them superior to imposition! What would we 
think of a teacher of grammar or arithmetic, 
who, after spending seven, seventeen, or twenty- 
seven years in teaching his pupils those sciences, 
should afterwards express a great fear of their 
reading &ny treatise on those same sciences, 
which had for its object either the approbation 
or reprobation of his instructions? Would he 
not, wse facto, betray himself? 

But, however uncharitable it may appear, we 
sincerely believe that they are unwilling to have 
their authority called in question, and fear the 
experiment of an effort to maintain it. The 
learned and the unlearned clergy have always 
exhibited an eager desire to pass themselves off 
for ambassadors for Christ, or a sort of plenipo- 
tentiaries, whose preachings, prayers, and exhor- 
tations, have a peculiar efficacy in heaven and 
earth, of which the prayers and exhortations of 
a christian cobbler or a christian maid-servant 
are divested. Now I am just such a simpleton 
as to believe that the preachings, exhortations, 
and prayers of sister Phebe, the maid-servant of 
his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
are possessed of as much authority and efficacy 
as those of her master. By authority, here, I 
mean just every thing thatthe clergy claim to 
have peculiarly conferred on them from heaven. 
Such pretensions to authority, or a divine right 
to officiate as they do, are, no doubt, as useful to 
make the people fear them and pay them, as a 
mitre, a surplice, a cloven cap, or a sable gown 
is to a Popish priest, for all the wise and noble 
ends of his calling. But either the clergy pos- 
sess an authority or a divine right to preach, 
pray, and exhort in public assemblies, on “the 
sabbath day,” which every other member of the 
religious community does not possess, or they 
do not. Now if they do,it can be proved that 
they do; and if they do not, it can be proved 





that they do not. I have already pledged my- 
self to the public to prove that hey do not, 
whenever any of them attempts to prove that 
they do. And I will add, that if I cannot prove, 
and satisfactorily too, to every umpire, that their 
pretensions, right, and authority to act as they 
do, is given them, not from heaven, but from 
men; then I will say that I can prove no point 
whatever. But how to reconcile their conduct 
to any correct principles, religious or moral, I 
find not. If I had a piece of genuine gold, 
or a coin that I thought genuine, soon as its 
genuineness was called in question, I, being 
conscious that the more it was tested the bright- 
er it would shine, would not fear to have it sub- 
jected to the severest scrutiny. But were I 
possessed of a base coin, or of a counterfeit 
bank bill, which I wished to be reputed genuine 

I would endeavor (being a rogue) to pass it off 

amongst the ignorant and unsuspicious, and 
fearfully avoid examination. The Protestant 
clergy have, when it suited their interest, laugh- 
ed at the arrogant pretensions of the Papist 
clergy to infallibility. We view their preten- 
sions to authority just in the same light. 

The great body of the laity are so completely 
preached out of their common sense, that they 
cannot guess or conjecture how the christian 
religion could exist without priests. And I be- 
lieve it to be as difficult to persuade many of 
them that they could do much better without 
them, as it once was, or as it is now, to persuade 
the loyal subjects of an eastern monarch, that a 
nation could exist without a king and no- 
blesat itshead. The United States, however, 
has proved the fallacy of such doctrine; and the 
primitive church, as well as many congregations 
of saints in modern times, have proved to those 
acquainted with their history, that either a learn- 
ed or an unlearned clergy are now, and ever have 
been the cause of all division, superstition, enthu- 
siasm, and ignorance of the people. 

These sentiments are, we know, obnoxious to 
the wrath and vengeance of this order; and woe 
awaits him that rises up against the Lord’s 
anointed. Ourremarks, puny and insignificant as 
the clergy view them, are honest, well meant, 
and above board. Their efforts to defend them- 
selves, strong, powerful, and valiant as they are, 
are in secret, by the fireside, or in the wooden 
box, where they think themselves protected from 
exposure and defeat. Two honest men, it is true, 
my friend, Thomas G. Jones, and the reverend 
editor of the Pittsburgh Recorder, have once, but 
not twice, manfully lifted up their pen like a two- 
edged sword ; but alas! forthe honorof the cloth, it 
soon sought itsscabbard. They cannot, either 
in honor to their-own well meant efforts, nor to 
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the sacredness of their calling, say I am so worth~ 
less and vile as to be unworthy of their notice. 
For why, then, have they noticed me at all? 
And were they as sacred as the Saviour of the 
world, and I as vile asthe woman of Samaria, 
they would do well to remember that the former 
deigned to converse and reason with the latter. 
Or if they are angbassadors of Heaven’s Almigh- 
ty King, and [I as common as an Epicurean, a 
Stoic, or an idolatrous Lycaonian, they should 
remember that Paul, as great and as well attest- 
ed an ambassador as they, disputed with Epicu- 
reans, Stoics,and Lycaonians. Orif they view 
me as an erring brother, as Paul did some in his 
time, they should be as open and as explicit as 
Paul, who, before them all, rebuked Peter to his 
face. Itis true, indeed, that some of them have 
made me worse than any of these; for the presi- 
dent of a western college who took it into his 
head that he was the eloquent orator noticed in 
a former number, to a friend who asked him his 
opinion of it and me, very laconically replied, 
“He is the Devil.’ Supposing this were the 
case, and that Satan had actually appeared in 
human form, his serene highness, though mark- 
ed D. D. should remember that the Saviour of 
the world rebutted the Devil with “It is writ- 
ten,” and not with saying * You are the Devil.” 

I honestly confess that the popular clergy and 
their schemes appear to me fraught with mis- 
chief to the temporal and eat interests of 
men, and would anxiously wish to see them con- 
verted into useful members, or bishops, or dea- 
cons of the christian church. How has their 
influence spoiled the best gifts’ of heaven to 
men! Civil liberty has always fallen beneath 
their sway—the inalienable rights of men have 
been wrested from their hands—and even the 
very margin of the bible polluted with their in- 
ventions, their rabbinical dreams and whimsical 
nonsense. The bible cannot be disseminated 
without their appendages, and if children are 
taught to read in a Sunday school, their pock- 
ets must be filled with religious tracts, the 
object of which is either directly or indirectly to 
bring them under the domination of some creed 
or sect. Even the distribution of the bible to 
the poor, must be followed up with those 
tracts, as if the bible dare not be trusted in 
the hands of a layman, without a priest or his 
representative at his elbow. It is on this ac- 
count that 1 have, for some time, viewed both 
“bible societies,’ and “Sunday schools,” as 
a sort of recruiting establishments, to fill up 
the ranks of those sects which take the lead in 
them. It is true that we rejoice to see the bible 
spread, and the poor taught to read by those 
means; but notwithstanding this, we ought not, 
as we conceive, to suffer the policy of many en- 
gaged therein to pass unnoticed, or to refrain 

rom putting those on their guard who are likely 
“to be caught by “the sleight of men and cun- 
ning craftiness.” 

As we have in the first volume devoted a 
number of articles to the exposition of modern 
devices, we shall stiil continue true and faithful 
to the principles on which we have set out; and 
in this volume, pay a little more attention to the 
primitive state of things, than we have in the 
former. For while we would endeavor to un- 


mask the clergy and their kingdom, we would 
wish to call the attention of our readers, occa- 
sionally at least, to the contemplation of that 
glorious superstructure built by the founder and 
his skilful architects, described in the New 
Testament. 

We have only to assure every one who may 
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read this work, that any article written in pro- 
per style, by any person, clergyman or layman, 
in opposition to any sentiment we have express- 
ed, shall be received with pleasure and correctly 
inserted. We will give every opportunity to our 
readers to judge for themselves; for we have 
never yet been afraid to publish the remarks of 
our warmest opposers; nor could we ever yet see 
the propriety of laying an embargo on the ears 
of those who hear us, lest they should be mis- 
led. We wish the exhortation of the apostle 
to have its fullest latitude—“ Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” And as 
both the Old and New Testament wise men, 
teach us to answer different persons in a differ- 
ent style, for reasons there assigned, so we shall 
ever discriminate betwixt those “of whom we 
ought to make a difference,” the interested and 
the disinterested errorist. We hope ever to 
manifest that good will is our motive, and 
truth our object. EpiTor. 


A Review of the General Assembly's last Report. 


Tuis ecclesiastical paper was published by 
order of the general assembly, and signed by 
the stated clerk. It is, therefore, an authentic 
document. It may also be fairly presumed that 
it is a fair specimen of the religious feelings and 
literary talents of this ambitious and aspiring 
party. It must be as interesting to the people 
of that religious community, as the president’s 
message is to the good citizens of the common- 
wealth. 

Every religious system, like every human 
body, has a spirit peculiar to itself. It is also 
true, that as there 1s a great similarity in human 
spirits, so there is a great similarity in the spir- 
itsof religious systems. This general similarity 
does not, however, annihilate or obscure the pre- 
dominant peculiarities of each. This is as evi- 
dent as that, although every perfect face exhibits 
eyes, nose, mouth and cheeks, yet there is such 
a variety in the adjustment of these, and other 
constituents of human countenance, as render 
the discrimination of face from face easy to all. 
The Presbyterian system exhibits a countenance 
specifically the same as other religious systems; 
yet the peculiarities in its aspect easily distin- 
guish it from every other. One thing is certain, 
that the spirit of Presbyterianism is a lofty and 
aspiring one. Like a Roman chief, it cannot 
bear an ‘equal or a superior. It aims for the 
chief place in the nation, and views every other 
system as an impudent intruder upon its rights 
and liberties. A full proof of this is afforded 
in all their plans and manceuvres, from the kirk 
session to the supreme court; and more especially 
in their synodicai reports. Let us take a speci- 
men from the title of the last report, the present 
subject of review :— 

“© A Narrative of the state of religion within 
the bounds of the general assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church, and its corresponding churches, 
in the United States of America.” 

“The bounds of the general assembly ;” that 
is, the whole United States, as would seem from 
the scope of the review. The Presbyterian 
church is, then, bounded on the North by the 
British provinces, on the Fast by the Atlantic 
ocean, on the South by the guif of Mexico, &c., 
and on the West, for aught I know, by the Pa- 
cific ocean. A report of the state of religion 
within these bounds is a matter of no small 
moment. All the Arians, Socinians, Arminians, 
Deists, Quakers, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Papists, Baptists, Shakers, New Jerusalemites, 
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&c. &c. &c., live within the bounds of the gen- 
eral assembly, and are consequently embraced 
in this report. An important document truly!! 
But as the report pays no very courtly attention 
to these residents within its bounds, it must be 
supposed that they do not consider these reli- 
gionists at all, and observe, it is the state of re- 
ligion, within these bounds, that is reported. 
This is, perhaps, the fact. This denomination, 
from the loftiness of its spirit, contemplates 
every other persuasion as irreligious and profane. 
Hence the editor of the Pittsburgh Recorder 
did positively declare, July 6, that he is the only 
religious editor in nine states and three territo- 
ries; or to use his own words, “the Recorder is 
now the only ay 8d “H. published in all the 
western country, including nine states and three 
territories, with considerable parts of other 
states.” And if even a Presbyterian paper tell 
of marriages, battles, tariffs, dry goods, silks and 
fancy goods, bank note exchange, tavern keepers, 
and candle manufacturers; it is all religious—for 
this only religious paper occupies more than half 
its columns in such religious intelligence. This 
is a plain proof that the altar sanctifies the 
gift; that the Pittsburgh Recorder, formerly of 
Chillicothe, is the only religious paper in nine 
states and three territories, and in considerable 
parts of other states. And so it is, that what- 
ever a Presbyterian does is religious, and what- 
ever any other man does is profane. But to 
the report again. 

The report, perhaps, means better than it 
speaks—It means only a report of the state of 


religion amongst the communicants of the Pres- | 
byterian church—Let us try if this be its mean- | 


ing. It reports that; 

“ Within our extensive bounds, there is a vast 
wilderness, filled with immortal souls who are 
destitute of religious instruction and_ hope. 
There are regions just beginning to enjoy the 
“day spring from on high,” still dark in error 
and ignorance, and cold in indifference and sin. 
Where the gospel is preached, it is met with 
vowerful opposition by error of every form, and 
it is assailed by enemies of every name. Amid 
many of our churches are to be found cold and 
worldly professors,and many whohaving a name 
to live are dead, and the enemies of Jesus are 
sometimesestablished in the house of his friends. 
We do not recollect to have heard more deep 
and afflicting representations from the presby- 
teries, of the want of zeal aad the life giving 
energies of the Spirit. On every side there are 
complaints of prevailing error, of licentious 
practice, of gross intemperance, and disregard 
to the Lord’s day. In many parts of our wide- 
ly extended and extending church, the want of 
ministers is still most painfully felt, and even 
those who can support them cannot obtain 
them.” 

“From almost every direction we learn that the 
Lord’s day is most shamefully profaned, and 
that even professors sanction this destructive 
and most offensive sin, by the looseness of their 
own example, or their open conformity to the 
world, in some of the most popular modes by 
which its sanctity is invaded. Even ministers, 
in some instances, have been known to travel in 
public conveyances on this “day of rest.” The 
Assembly have learned the fact with pain; and 
while they deplore, they wholly disapprove it.” 

“In many parts of our country the odious and 
destructive sin of intemperance is, we fear, in- 
creased to an alarming degree; producing 
blasting and destruction to individuals, families, 
and churches. a Assembly, while they re- 
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cord the fact with shame and sorrow, and real 
alarm, will not ‘cease to publish it, until those 
who profess to love the Lord Jesus shall awake 
to the dangers of our country and the church. 
We will warn our beloved people until they 
shall all arouse to duty and self-denial, to watch: 
fulness and prayer.” 

What a picture of communicants of this 
church, and that from its own supreme court!!! 
If this learned and pious Assembly were to have 
reported the state of religion “within the 
bounds” of Arians, Socinians, and Papists, 
could its language have been more expressive of 
awful rottenness and corruption!!! Is this that 
church which is sanctified through the truth— 
‘“*that chosen generation, that royal priesthood, 
that holy nation, that peculiar people,” of whom 
the apostle spoke !!—We have never read a more 
lamentable account of any religious community 
than that under review. We have never seen 
any thing like it, if we except the report of a 
missionary, in the Recorder of July 13th, who 
gives an account of his tour through the New- 
ersey Pines. He says— 

‘** Had I not been an eye witness, I never could 
have believed such wretchedness, such total 
ignorance of divine things, could have been 
permitted in the sight of a theological seminary, 
containing upwards of one hundred students 
preparing for the minis‘ry, and of the enlighten- 
ed city of Philadelphia. What will the chris- 
tian public say, if told that in the state of New- 
Jersey, a state abounding with men of science, 
talent and piety, there are whole neighborhoods 
which enjoy no preaching, no schools, no sab- 
baths, a no bibles; many precious immortals 
who never saw a bible—never heard of God 
their creator, nor of Jesus Christ who died to 
open a way for the salvation of our fallen race.” 

Mark it well—In sight of a theological school, 
in the vicinity of a hundred students of divinity, 
in the vicinity of the annual meeting of the su- 
preme court of the church of the United States— 
a tract of country “seventy miles long and forty 
wide,” the inhabitants are in a worse state than 
the Pagans in Asia!! Query—What has this 
theological school, and this general assembly 
been doing for years, when their nighest neigh- 
bors have been so long without every thing they 
call christian? 

But what is still worse, the very report itself 
partakes of the general deterioration. It is, in 
a literary point of view, one of the poorest of 
the poor; and in a moral point of view, (pardon 
the expression) the most defective. It is self- 
contradictory—Let us adduce the proof. The 
assembly says, in one part of it, that “we do 
not recollect to have heard more deep (mark the 
expression more deep) and afflicting representa- 
tions from the presbyteries, of the want of zeal, 
and of the life-giving energies of the Spirit.” 
Now, reader, mark what they say in another 
paragraph of the self-same report—** We believe 
that the cause of truth is advancing, that it is 
gaining victories over error, that knowledge is 
increasing, that the church is more engaged, 
steadfast, and prayerful, there is more zeal, more 
liberality, and more self-denial.”” Now put the 
two ends of the testimony together, and recon- 
cile it, if you can. They say “we do not 
recollect to have heard more deep and afflicting. 
representations from the presbyteries, of a want 
of zeal,” and in a minute afterwards declare 
‘there is more zeal” than formerly, and yet 
they never heard of less!!! But this is not all. 
They say they never heard “more deep and 
afflicting representations of the want of the life- 
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giviug energies of the Spirit ;” and yet tell us of 
thirty-one revivals, of some of which they say, 
“One of the most extensive works of the Spirit, 
that has been known in our country, has occur- 
red in Moreau, and has spread with astonishing 
power through the peg iy | country.” And 
stranger still, they say, “ We learn from almost 
all our presbyteries that the word of God has 
been faithfully preached, and the people have 
attended with punctuality upon the stated wor- 
ship of God, and in many instances have given 
earnest heed to the word spoken’”—and yet 
“more deep and afflicting representations of the 
want of the life-giving energies of the Spirit, from 
the presbyteries, were not recollected ever to 
have been heard.” Astonishing indeed!! Some 
of those ministers whom the Assembly deplored 
as sabbath-breakers, must certainly have penned 
this; but then, how could the others approve it !!— 
This is as astonishing as the reported revival in 
Jefferson College, which again appears in the re- 
port of the Assembly—But tell it not in India, nor 
publish it in the Isles of the Pacific, that the 
“Supreme court of the most learned (as they 
say) body of interpreters of scripture have, all, 
with one consent, ascribed to the words spoken 
by their divines the same character and epithets 
which belong to the oracles of God, and have 
styled themselves “the day spring from on 
high.” ‘ 

Once more, and we dismiss the report pro tem. 
The assembly says, 

“The theological seminary at Princeton is 
every year becoming more and more important. 
Its present condition is flourishing. The num- 
ber of its pupils is greater than at any former peri- 
od; and it promises to be a favored and powerful 
instrument of disseminating the gospel through 
the earta.” 

Now, reader, remember that the only religious 
paper in nine states and three territories, did, on 
the 13th ult. declare, in the name of a sacred 
missionary, that there is a district of country, 
seventy miles long and forty broad, “insight ot 
this theological seminary, in darkness, great as 
any part of the Indies”—that there are ** many 
precious immortals who never saw a bible, nor 
heard of God their creator, nor of Jesus Christ.” 
How impudent is Satan thus to reign on the very 
borders of the camp of the Lord!!! How muc 
are one hundred such students of divinity worth? 
One Benjamite with his sling and stone, would 
put a thousand such to flight. Eprror. 


Essays on the Work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Salvation of men.—No. I. 


To tue Spirit of God are we immediately in- 
debted for all that is known, or knowable of 
God, of the invisible world, and of the ultimate 
destinies of man. All that ancient Pagans and 
modern Sceptics pretend to have known of these 
sublime topics, was either borrowed from the 
oracles of the Revealer of secrets, or was mere 
uncertain conceits or conjectures of their own. 
Were it our design, we could easily prove, upon 
the principles of all modern sceptics, upon their 
own philosophical notions, that unaided by the 
oracles of the Spirit, they never could have known 
that there is a Gud, that there was a creation or 
Creator, or that there is within them a spark of life 
superior to that of a brute. Indeed this has been 
unanswerably done already, in a work published 
a few yearssince, by James Fishback, D.D. This 
ingenious and profound reasoner has shown with 
demonstrative certainty, that, on the acknowl- 
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edged principles of Locke, “the christian phil 
osopher,” and of Hume, the subtle sceptic, all 
the boasted intelligence of the deistical world 
isa plagiarism from the oracles of this Divine 
One. Indeed it all comes to this—if there be 
no innate ideas.as these philosophers teach, then 
the bible is proved, from the principles of rea- 
son, and from the history of the world, to be 
what it purports, a volume indited by the Spirit 
of theinvisible God. To pursue this argument 
is, however, foreign to our present purpose. 
We are not now, on set purpose, addressing in- 
fidels, but those who profess to believe that 
the christian religion is of divine authenticity. 
We may, perhaps, find it our duty to drop a few 
hints on this subject. In the mean time, we 
speak to those who profess faith in the sacred 
scriptures. 

It being granted that the bible was dictated 
from heaven, it follows that it is revealed truth, 
that there is one God and father of all, one only 
begotten Son of God who is Lord of all, and one 
Spirit of God, who alone reveals to men the 
secrets of God. Leaving out of view all the 
metaphysical divinity of ancient councils or 
modern theological schools on the philosophical 
doctrine of the Trinity, we may safely assert, 
upon the plainest evidence, that these THREE 
must occupy the attention of every reader of the 
holy oracles. Scarcely have we time to exhaust 
one breath in weading the history of the crea- 
tion, as written by Moses, until the Spirit of 
God is introduced to our view as operating in 
this marvelous demonstration of almighty power. 
And scarcely do we read a page in any one of 
the four Evangelists, until this Divine One ap- 
pears to our view as a mighty agent in some 
work connected with the redemption of: man. 
Even the New Testament closes with a gracious 
discovery of his benevolence, and the last wel- 
come of heaven to the sons of misery and 
wretchedness is echoed by this self-same Spirit, 
who says, “Come and drink of the water of life 
FREELY.” 

Without presuming to roam in the regions of 
conjecture, or to indulge in the flights of imagi- 
nation; or even to run at random through all 
that is recorded concerning this sacred name, into 
which we have been baptized, we shall confine our 
inquiries, and if possible, the attention of our rea- 
ders, to that office which the Spirit of God evi- 
dently occtpies in the salvation revealed in the 
New Testament. 

That the christian religion was to be estab- 
lished and consummated by the ministration of 
this Spirit, is one of the plainest truths in reve- 
lation. It was a subject of ancient prophecy, 
and the facts recorded in the New Testament 
concerning the gifts and operations of this Spirit, 
are but the accomplishment of what was long 
foretold and anxiously expected. 

The christian religion was established by the 
personal labors of its founder, who appeared to 
be no more than a Jewish peasant, and the la- 
bors of a few illiterate fishermen. It is the 
most singulor fact on the page of history, sacred 
or profane, the best established, and most uni- 
versally admitted, by friends and foes, that a 
Jewish peasant (as his enemies called him) and 
a dozen of individuals, without learning, with- 
out money, without family, without name, with- 
out any kind of human influence, revolutionized, 
in a few years, the whole world, as the Roman 
empire was then called; and that, too, at a crisis 
the most forbidding in its aspect, the most unfa- 
vorable that ever existed. Paganism was long 
established and strongly guarded by the _ 
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of the civil magistrate, and myriads of hungry, 
sunning, and avaricious priests. Judaism, still 
better confirmed, asit had truth well attested on 
‘ts side, and the imposing influence of the most 
venerable antiquity. On the one side, prejudices, 
screeds, rubrics, temples, gods in the Gentile 
world innumerable and indescribable—estab- 
ished and confirmed by many succeeding gener- 
ations. On the other, the most inveterate anti- 
pathies, the most unrelenting malevolence, ag- 
gravated and embittered by a superstition that 
once had much to recommend it. Before their 
face, poverty, shame, sufferings through life, and 
martyrdom at last, were presented, not as mat- 
ters of conjecture, but as awful certainties, to 
forbid their efforts and to daunt their souls. But 
by the energies of this Holy Spirit, its gifts and 
its’ endowments, they triumphed. ‘Temples 
were vacated, altars pulled down, and idols abol- 
ished in every land, and a new religion estab- 
lished in Asia, Africa, and Europe. Such is the 
fact, the marvelous fact, recorded, recommended, 
and proved by a combination of evidence, the 
splendor of which throws into the shade all the 
evidence adduced in support of any other histo- 
rical fact in the annals of the world. 

In the contemplation of this wonderful revolu- 


’ tion, the Holy Spirit is the most striking object 


resented to our view, and to it are to be ascri- 
Fed all these marvelous results. And here we 
open the New Testament and commence our 
inquiries into the character of its operations. 
That faith is necessary to salvation, is a pro- 
position the truth of which we need not now 
attempt to prove, as all professors of christianity 
admit it; and that testimony is necessary to faith, 
is a proposition equally true, evident, and uni- 
versally admitted. He that believes, believes 
something, and that which he believes is testified 
to Wim by others. A man, every body who 
thinks, knows cannot see without light, hear with- 
out sound, nor believe without testimony. Some 
people, we know, say they believe what they 
see; but this is an abuse of language. I know 
what I see, and I believe what | hear—upon the 
evidence adduced in the first case to my eye, 
and in the second to my ear. It is as natural 
for a child to believe as it is to hear, when its 
capacity expands: and were it not for lying and 
deceit, it would continue to believe every thing 
testified to its understanding. Children become 


incredulous merely from expertence. Being de- 


ceived by lies and deceit, they become incredu- 
lous. Having experienced that some things re- 
ported to their ears are false, they afterwards 
refuse to believe every thing which they hear. 
The more frequently they have been deceived, 
the more incredulous they become. Hence the 
examination of testimony becomes as natural, 
in a little time, as it isnecessary. The first lie 
that was told on earth was believed to be a truth. 
Fatal experience has rendered the examina- 
tion of testimony necessary. These observations 
are altogether gratuitous, as all we demand is 
cheerfully granted by all professors of christian- 
ity, viz. that faith is necessary to salvation, that 
testimony is necessary to faith; and that owing 
to the existence of falsehoods and deceits, the 
examination of testimony is necessary to full 
conviction. ‘These positions being adopted as 
indisputable truth, we proceed to observe that 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John testify that 
there was a woman named Mary who brought 
forth a son supernaturally, who was called Jesus; 
chat the child was announced by John the Bap- 
-ist as the Redeemer, or Lamb of God, that was 
to take away the sia of the world, who had been 
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foretold and expected for many generations; that 
he was distinguished above all that were born 
of woman, in the circumstances of his nativity, 
childhood, baptism, and in every personal accom- 
plishment; that he spoke and taught truths, and 
performed actions peculiar to himself; that he 
was maliciously put to death in Judea in the 
reign of Tiberius Cesar, under the procuratorship 
of Pontius Pilate, by the Jewish sanhedrim; that 
he rose from the ‘ead the third day, and after 
appearing alive for forty days on the earth, he 
afterwards ascended into heaven, and was placed 
upon the throne of the universe, and appointed 
Judge of the living and the dead; and that until 
his second coming to Judge the world, he is ex- 
alted to bestow repentance and remission of sins 
to all that call upon him. These things and 
many others of the same character the Evange- 
lists and Apostles, una voce, declare. Now their 
testimony is either true or false. If false, then 
all christians are deceived, and all the religion 
in christendom and in the world is delusion; for 
if christianity is not true, it will be readily ad- 
mitted by my readers that neither is Mahometan- 
ism, Judaism, nor a If true, then all 
the christian religion depends upon their testimo- 
ny. Their testimony, on either hypothesis, is 
worthy of the most impartial and patientinvesti- 
gation. But such a testimony required super- 
natural attestations. For although there is noth- 
ing in this astonishing narrative impossible in the 
nature of things, nor indeed improbable on the 
acknowledged principles of human reason itself; 
yet the marvelous character of the facts testified, 
the frequent impositions practised, and, above all, 
the momentous stress laid upon them, required 
that they should be authenticated from heaven. 
In the attestation of this testimony, and in the proof 
of these facts, the office of the Holy Spirit first 
presents itself to our notice. 

It was not enough that the Apostles were qual- 
ified by the Spirit to deliver a correct, intelligible, 
and consistent testimony, but for the reasons above 
specified, that this testimony be attested by such 
accompaniments as would render the rejector of 
it damnably criminal, as well as afford the fullest 
ground of certainty and joy to all that received 
their testimony. Nor are we in this inquiry so 
much called to consider the import of their testi- 
mony or their qualitications to deliver it, as we 
are to exhibit the attestations afforded by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Miracles were wrought by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit in confirmation of their testimony— 
that is, signs or proofs of a supernatural charac- 
ter followed their testimony. The very circum- 
stance of miracles being added, proved their 
necessity; for all declare that God does nothing 
in vain. If miracles were wrought by the Sav- 
iour and his apostles, those miracles were ne- 
cessary appendages to their testimony. For if 
faith, which we have agreed, is necessary to sal- 
vation, and if testimony is necessary to faith, as 
also admitted, then, in the case before us, mira- 
cles were necessary in order to the confirmation 
of this testimony, or to its credibility; for this 
isapparent from the fact that they were exhib- 
ited, and from the acknowledged principle that 
God does nothing in vain, but our remarks 
upon miracles must be postponed to the next 
number. ’ 

Two conclusions are fairly deducible from the 
preceding observations, The first is that the 
truth to be believed could never have been 
known but by the revelation of the Spirit; and 
secondly, that though it had been pronounced ir 


the most explicit language, yet it could not maw 
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been believed with certainty, but by the mira- 
cles which were offered in attestation of it. It 
may then be safely affirmed that no man could 
believe the gospel facts without this work of the 
Holy Spirit in attestation thereof; for the Spirit 
of God would not have empowered those wit- 
nesses to have wrought those miracles if their 
mere testimony without them was sufficient to 
roduce faith. For let it be remembered, that 
it is universally granted that God’s works are all 
perfect, and that he does nothing superfluous or 
in vain. Epiror. 


A Familiar Dialogue between the Editor and a 
Clergyman.—Part II. 


Clergyman. I ToLD you at our last interview 
that I wished to resume the passage in the Ro- 
mans which says, “how shall they preach ex- 
cept they be sent?”? This I suppose to be appli- 
cable to all preachers authorized according to 
the law of God. 

Editor. I presume itis. But I think it is by 
no means applicable to those licensed by a pres- 
bytery, except you can prove that a presbytery is 
authorized by God to send, in his name, whom it 
pleases. And for my part, I have long thought 
that those sent to preach by a presbytery are not 
sent by God; and amongst many other reasons 
I have for so thinking, this is one, that the pres- 
bytery has authorized itself so to act, and conse- 
quently its authority being self-bestowed, its acts 
and deeds are altogetherhuman. Those whom it 
commissions are sent by men, as much so as a 

hysician, who is authorized by the medical 
besed under the recent law in Ohio, is sent by 
men to practice. 

C. But is not a physician licensed by the 
board, authorized by the state, seeing the state 
constituted the medical board? Every licensed 

hysician in Ohio is really sent or commissioned 
by the governor or the highest authority in the 
state, to act asa physician; and consequently 
the board is but a mean appointed to convey the 
authority of the state to the individual. Just in 
this sense I argue that a person licensed to 
preach by a presbytery is licensed by God, in- 
asmuch as the presbytery isa means appointed by 
God to convey his authority to the fadividual. 
Now that a presbytery is a divine institution, and 
that it did in the age of the apostles convey 
such a right as I contend for, I will explicitly 
prove. Read with me if you please, Ist. Zim. iv. 
14. Paul says to Timothy, “* Neglect not the gift 
that is in you, which was given you by prophecy 
with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery.” 

E. I confess you have found the word presby- 
tery once inthe New Testament, and in the con- 
nexion with the imposition of hands too; but 
really I had thought that none but those some- 
times called the ignorant laity, who are wont. to 
be carried more by sound than sense, would ap- 
peal to this passage in proof that a presbytery, 
in modern style, is ameansappointed by God to 
license, commission, or send forth preachers in 
the name and by the authority of God. Before 
you can bring this passage into your service, 
three things must be done—First, show that the 
word presbytery meant in that age, what you 
mean by it in your church style. In the second 
place, prove that the gift here said to be confer- 
red on Timothy, was a license to preach, or to 
exercise his ministry in one congregation. In 
the third place that the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery conferred this gift. I should 
be glad to hear you attempt these things because 
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I think that there lives not the man who can do 
any one of the three, and because I think that 
these three things must be explicitly proved be- 
fore youcan at all quote the passage in your fa- 
vor. You yourself, in arguing with a Romanist, 
would adopt this same method. Suppose your 
controversy was about the church, or the church 
of Rome, and he should say that the “ church of 
Rome” was actually once mentioned in the New 
Testament, therefore of divine authority; but as 
the church of Scotland was never mentioned, 
therefore itis an imposition. You would imme- 
diately say that he was now using the words 
church, or church of Rome, in a sense of his 
own, and not in the New Testament sense. So 
Isay of your presbytery. You may call your 
son Paul or Peter, if you please, but your son 
and the Paul and Peter of the New Testament 
are very different characters. Six men may meet 
inan inn and form aconstitution for themselves, 
and call themselves a presbytery, but you would 
dispute their right tothe name. Now every ar- 
gument you would bring against their assump- 
tions I would turn against your canonized pres- 
bytery. It is to me all one and the same, 
whether your system of presbytery be five or five 
hundred years old. I pay it no more deference 
than Ido the modern discoveries and improve- 
ments of the most modern errorists. 

Your laying hold of the word “ presbytery” in 
Paul’s Epistle to Timothy, reminds me of an an- 
ecdote I read somewhere a few years ago, per- 
haps in Hunter’s Sacred Biography. Some Jew 
I think it was, in his researches in Asia, found 
in some mound or other singular place, a tomb 
at some distance from the surface of the ground. 
On examination of the inscription it was found 
that, in ancient style, there was written upon it 
these words, * Here lies the body of Moses, the 
servant of God.” Great speculations were 
afloat, and in a little time it was agreed that this 
was actually the tomb of that Moses who brought 
Israel out of Egypt. The discoverer was just 
upon the eve of making his fortune by his dis- 
covery, when it unfortunately was found out 
that thts was the tomb of a Moses who had died 
a century or two before, who was reputed a ser- 
vantof God. Soensnaring and dangerous is it 
to appropriate names of great antiquity, or of 
sacred import, to things which are every way 
incongruous, Believe me, sir, that they who 
thought they had got the body of Moses, the 
servant of God, were not more cheated than 
they who think they have found the presbyter 
of Lystra or of Ephesus in one of your church 
courts. 

C. And do tell me what ideas you attach to 
the word presbytery? You admit it is a bible 
term. Now it must have a bible signification. 

E. This I have no objections to do, provided 
you first give me a definition of what you call a 
presbytery. 

C. Iwill. “A presbytery consists of the min- 
isters and representative lay elders of the con- 
gregations or a certain district.” 

E. Now let me ask, Did you ever read in the 
scriptures of “representative lay elders” or min- 
isters of a certain district meeting for any pur- 
pose? or rather, Was there ever such a being as 
a lay elder in the primitive church? 

C. You promised me a definition of the word 
na Age Sn its bible import. I am waiting to 
hearit. ‘Those questions you ask will lead us 


off from the subject altogether. Let them be re- 
served till another time. 
E. In doing this, then, I will read youa Pres- 
byterian Doctor’s translation of this verse. 
6 
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Your brother Macknight thustranslatedit: ‘ Ne- 
glect not the spiritual gift which isin you, which 
was given you according to prophecy, together 
with the imposition of the hands of the eldership.” 

C. But what was this eldership? 

E. I will let Macknight explainit. His com- 
ment on the verse reads thus; *“ That you may 
understand the scriptures, neglect not to exer- 
cise the spiritual gift which is in you, which 
was given you by the imposition of my hands, 
according to a prophetic impulse, together with 
the imposition of the hands of the eldership, at 
Lystra, who thereby testified their approbation 
of your ordination as an evangelist.” It seems, 
then, that the Greek word presbytery, according 
to the most learned of your own fraternity, im- 
plied no more than the eldership of one congre- 

ation. And so we read that the apostles or- 
Jeued them elders in every city or church. As 
for your “lay elders,” they were not yet got in- 
to fashion. If you cannot bring some other 
scripture to countenance your presbytery, it must 
appear altogether destitute of scripture warrant. 
Again, Paul, in the next epistle to Timothy, 
declares that this gift was given by the imposi- 
tion of his own hands; and in no instance on 
record, does it appear that spiritual gifts of any 
kind, were bestowed by the imposition of any 
hands save those of the apostles. But, as you 
have already said, this may lead us into another 
discussion. J would then in the mean time pro- 
pose that we would confine our attention to the 
passage in Romans, until its meaning is ascer- 
tained; as you see nothing can be obtained in 
es of your views, from Ist. Zim. iv. 14. 
. And what do yousay of the passage in the 
Romans? 

E. I appeal to the context for its meaning—to 
the design of the apostle in the passage. If this 
does not determine the meaning, it must be in- 
determinate, as you will readily admit. 

C. And was not the apostle speaking of the 
ordinary preachers of the gospel—of those we 
now call ministers of the gospel? 

E. Those you call the ordinary ministers of 
the gospel, are very ill defined in the popular 
creeds, and not at all defined in the New Testa- 
ment. But I will say without hesitation, that 
the passage in dispute exclusively appertains to 
those who received a commission from Jesus 
Christ to announce or to publish the gospel to all 
nations, and that the prophetic allusion in the 
prophecy of Isaiah, which, in the style of the 
Easterns, and indeed in the style of Sophocles, 
the Grecian poet, is descriptive of the feet of 
those who publish good news, is wholly applica- 
ble to the apostles and their associates and to 
none else. 

C. And have the apostles no successors in this 
commission ; or are there none now divinely com- 
missioned to do the things enjoined in that com- 
mission ? 

E. I know of none. If you and your brethren 
in Office, conceive yourselves acting under this 
commission, your conduct is altogether unjustifi- 
able. You should be always employed in an- 
nouncing the gospel to all nations, and not sta- 
tioned in a parish. 

C. Strange and singular as your views are on 
many topics, I did not think that you were so 
extravagantly wild as to say or to think that the 
commission given in Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, had 
ceased to be a commission authorizing a regular 
ministry, seeing it expressly says, “I will be 
with you always to the end of the world.” Did 
the apostles live to the end of the world, or are 
they yet alive? 
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E. Novel and extravagant as you view the sen- 
timent offered, and ancient and sacred as you 
view that opposed to it, I confidently assert that 
yours is unfounded and novel, and thai mine is 
capable of the clearest proof, and that the very 
words you quote to prove its perpetuity, prove 
that it was but temporary. 

C. What! the promise, “I will be with you 
always to the end of the world,” you say will 
prove that it was only of limited duration!!! 

E. Yes, and with confidence of making it evi- 
dent too. Let me read the commission, and as I 
read, propose a few queries: “And he said to 
the eleven, [what eleven?] Go you, [who] there- 
fore, and teach or disciple all nations, baptizing 
them, &c., teaching them to observe all things 
whatever I have commanded you, [who?] and 
lo! I'am with you [who] always—even to the 
end of the world!” What is meant by “the end 
of the world?” There is one question yet of great 
consequence which | have intentionally omitted 
to the last, merely to give it a marked emphasis. 
It isthis: What does he mean by the promise, “I 
AM WiTH you?” Now I conceive the very promise, 
‘**T am with you,” determines the whole matter. 

C. I will hear your exposition of it before I 
offer any remark. 

E. You shall have an infallible exposition of 
it from the pen of an infallible writer. John 
Mark gives the promise **I] am with you,” in the 
following words. Sce his statement of the com- 
mission, xvi. 15—-17. Campbell’s translation. It 
reads thus: “ And these miraculous powers shall 
attend the believers—(I am with you.) Inm 
name they shall expel demons—they shall mas 4 
languages unknown to them before—they shall 
handle serpents with safety, and if they drink 
poison it shall not hurt them. They shall cure 
the sick by laying hands uponthem.” Thus the 
Lord was with them. Hear John Mark once 
more, and more explicit still, 20th verse: ** They 
went out and proclaimed the tidings every where, 
the Lord co-operating WITH THEM, and con- 
firming their doctrine by the miracles wherewith 
it was accompanied.” 

The promise, “I am with you,” then, is infal- 
libly explained to denote that Christ would, upon 
the invocation of his name, be present with all 
his power, to confirm their testimony by open 
and visible miracles, oo pe ny not only by the 
apostles themselves, but also by their immedi- 
ate converts. So says Paul in his exposition of 
it, (Heb.) “God also bearing them witness, with 
signs and wonders, with diverse gifts and mira- 
cles.” If such be the meaning of the promise, 
“I am with you,” as it doubtless is, then where 
are the pretensions of those who suppose them- 
selves authorized by this commission? Let any 
one of them prove that Christ is with him in the 
common sense of the words, and I will sit down 
at his feet and open my mouth only to echo his 
oracles. And in fact there is no other way it 
can be understood that will help your views. 
For if Christ be not with the clergy in some pe- 
culiar sense in which he is not with other men, 
then all their pretensions are vain. That this is 
the very sense in which it was necessary for him 
to be with the commissioned preechers, the very 
sense in which he was with them, and the onl 
sense in which he was understood by them, J 
presume no man of common (I mean peeag 6. 
sense can or will controvert. If so, then the 
commission is not to be extended to any in our 
time, nor is it given to any in our time. 

C. Until I hear you define the last clause, 


“always, to the end of the world,” I will 


7 


make no remarks. 
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E. Your Presbyterian brother, Dr. George 
Campbell, offers a very handsome criticism, and a 
very correct one too, on this passage, and shews 
that it ought to have been translated “to the 
conclusion of this state.” Ihave some remarks 
to offer upon the Greek phrase, “‘sunteleia tou aio- 
nos,’ which the present moment will not permit. 

C. I will make only one objection, which I 
think is enough to destroy .your whole theory, 


viz. On your speculations on the commission |. 


Paul was not included, for he was not one of 
the eleven, and so you have reasoned away Paul’s 
apostolic character—so on it is to follow 
seemingly ingenious speculations without ad- 
verting to facts. 

E. My dear sir, I am often confirmed in the 
truth by the puny efforts of those who attempt 
to overthrow it. Some, however, thought with 
you in ancient times on this subject; for they 
would make Paul some kind of a little apostle, 
or a second-hand one, because he was called 
after the others were commissioned; and, indeed, 
both your objection and theirs to Paul would 
have been well founded, had it not been that he 
received a peculiar commission of his own, 
which I need not tell you is often referred to in 
the New Testament. But you may consult ets 
xxvi. 16—18. where the items of his commission 
are specified ; so true it is that Paul’s commission 
differed from the others, that he was not sent to 
baptize, but to evangelize the heathen. 

ut as the evening is far advanced, I will 
leave you with these views of the commission 
till our next interview, hoping then to find you 
reconciled to them, or to hear a more vigorous 
defence of your own. I understand the com- 
mission as follows: ‘Go you, Peter and Andrew, 
James and John Zebedee, Philip and Barthole- 
mew, Thomas and Matthew Levi, James Alpheus 
and Lebbeus Thadeus, with Simon the Canaanite, 
and disciple all nations, immersing the believers of 
all nations into the faith of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, teaching the 
baptized disciples to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you, either before or 
since my resurrection from the dead—and take 
notice that I shall be ever present, with signs 
and wonders, to confirm your testimony, to the 
end of this state; for before this generation shall 
have passed away, the gospel shall be preached 
to all nations for a testimony to them,’ 

* (C. If such be the meaning of the commission, 
I have yet to learn the meaning of all the New 
Testament. 

E. And if this be not the meaning of the 
ses rey ae) aay 4 inform me what it is! 

C. Adieu for the present. 


Lay Preaching. 
_ Mr. Cnvrcn, of Pittsburgh, at his baptism on 
the 11th ult. delivered a discourse of three hours 
and one quarter in length, in the presence of a 
very numerous congregation, assembled on the 
banks of the Allegany. Having myself been 
one of his hearers, I can give my readers a 
brief outline of his object and method. Mr. 
Church had been a member of different religi- 
ous communities, and once a ruling elder of a 
congregation of Covenanters. He is’well vers- 
ed in all the systems of presbyterianism, and 
has, for a number of years, been a diligent 
searcher after truth. He brought with him to 
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the water the creeds, testimonies, and formulas 
of those churches, as well as the holy scriptures. 
After having vindicated himself from the foul 
aspersions of some of his quondam brethren. 
and friends, which are the usual lot of those who 
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presume to judge and act for themselves in re- 
ligious matters, he informed his audience that 
he would, 

Ist. Prove from the holy scriptures and the 
standards of the different churches his right to 
search, judge, and act for himself, and especially 
that he had an inalienable right, as well as the 
most justifiable reasons, to, separate from every 
branch of the presbyterian church. 

2d. Demonstrate from the scriptures the true 
nature and character of the church of Jesus 
Christ, her members, ministers, modes of worship, 
discipline; and contrast these with the genius 
of those-societies that had assumed the title of 
christian churches, their members, ministers, 
modes of worship, and government. 

3d. Exhibit the sacred import of christian bap- 
tism, its various corruptions and abuses in the 
Presbyterian churches, and others, as well as the 
character of those who were admitted to this or- 
dinance in primitive times. 

It would be altogether out of our power, in the 
size of this number, even to give any thing like 
a fair miniature of this discourse. Suffice it to 
say, that Mr. Church redeemed the pledge he 
had given in his method; and did, at least to my 
satisfaction, as well as, nodoubt, tothatof man 
of his auditors, fully prove his right of seare 
from all the documents méntioned, and exhibit 
the corruptions of the systems proposed. He 
stripped the clergy of all their exorbitant claims 
and pretensions, and fully expatiated on the vices 
and deformities of the clerical system. He read 
many extracts from the popular creeds and testi- 
monies, the national covenant and solemn league, 
on which he presented many appropriate remarks. 
And such was the efficacy of his remarks, that 
they produced, in some instances, the same effect 
on some of the sons of the national convention 
and solemn league which the discourse of Stephen 
produced on the Jews, such asa literal gnashing 
of the teeth, and am equivalent to stopping of 
the ears. He was, however, patiently heard b 
a respectable congregation to the close, although 
it rained for more than an hour of the time, and 
the people were by no means comfortably cir- 
cumstanced. The discourse has, we have since 
understood, caused a great “shaking among the 
dry bones.” Indeed, he sometimes appeared to 
me like Sampson amongst the Philistines, at 
least likely to kill more by his emblematical 
death, and in his emblematical burial, than dur- 
ing his former life. Very few of the regular 
clergy could have made so lengthy and so appro- 
priate a discourse, and have assembled such a 
congregation, as thiserudite layman. §_ Epiror. 





Tue following queries came from the pen of 
a diligent pon, Hoa of the Bible. We wish 
our readers to attempt, each, to answer them for 
himself. 

Ist. The order of the first churches when su- 
pernatural gifts were abundant, being discovered ; 
what, if any example, will it form to us who live 
in these last days when supernatural gifts have 
ceased ? 

2d. What duty or duties are peculiar to the 
Bishop and not common to the brethren? 

3d. Was it the Bishops who chiefly spoke in 
the first churches where they presided, or did 
they commonly sit as judges (I Cor. xiv. 29.)to 
correct, &c. while the bei ren edified the body 
in love? Eph. iv. 16. 

4th.What are the peculiar duties of a Deacon? 

5th. Was it to the deaconship that those seven 
mentioned in Acts, 6th chap. were appointed, or 
what were they? 8 
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No. * September 6, 1824. 
rimitive and Modern Christianity. 

A Series of almost 2000 years has now fled 
away since the gospel announced light and reli- 
-gious liberty to the enslaved world; since Messi- 
ah, emerging from the rocky sepulchre, destroyed 
Death, and delivered those who, through fear of 
his merciless domination, were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. Strong and implacable 
were the enemies of Jesus; many were the foes 
with which the Captain of our salvation had to 
contend, and fora moment they seemed to pre- 
vail. They crucified him, and thought them- 
selves secure; they entombed his murdered body, 
and vainly imagined the conquest was complete. 
Unhappy men! how blind to the future! Scarce 
was the palm of victory lifted to their brows, 
whenit withered; scarce did the dawn of con- 
quest rise upon their marshalled efforts, when it 
set in the midnight of everlasting dismay. They 
succeeded in depriving the Champion of Israel 
of the light of life; but inthe awful moment he 
only groped for those pillars on which the whole 
temple of Jewish and heathen superstition stood. 
Then, indeed, he bowed himself. The grave 
could not retain him who made the world. The 
Shepherd of Israel descended into the pit, but it 
was only to destroy the enemy of the flock, and 
having seized him he slew him. When the son of 
God rose from the dead, and thereby brought 
life (eternal life) and immortality to light, igno- 
rance, the cause of all Jewish, heathen, and anti- 
christian superstition fled before him; and seeing 
that the world were in great bondage through 
fear of death, and especially through their igno- 
rance of that life which lay beyond death, it was 
necessary that he who gave his life for the world 
should deliver his children from the bondage of 
this fear. Having risen from the dead, and remo- 
ved the cause of all uncertainty respecting a 
resurrection and eternal life, nothing remained 
but to let the children know it. To effect this, to 
remove all fear, to inform the body of the resurrec- 
tion of its head, to let all flesh see the salvation 
of our God—the Lord Jesus called the twelve, 
and, viva voce, commissioned them to go into all 
the world and to preach the gospel (7. e. his death 
- and resurrection) to every creature :** He that be- 
lieves shall be saved—he that believes not shall 
be damned.” This, by the way, is the only con- 
stitution of a christian assembly, in opposition to 
all written instruments. Having received this 
gospel in charge, the apostles went forth every 
where preaching it, God bearing them also wit- 
ness in signs and wonders, and diverse miracles, 
and gifts of the Holy Spirit, according to his will. 
Having made disciples in Jerusalem and every 
where among the gentiles, it became necessary 
to assemble the brethren on that fact which they 
had believed, in order that they might edify one 
another, grow in grace and knowledge, increase 
in every good word and work, and finally show 
forth the death of Jesus in the eating of the supper. 

To manage the business of the church in all 
ages, it pleased the Head of the church to ap- 
point bishops and deacons. The apostles were 
chiefly employed in ordaining elders “in every 
church” on their return from their first tour 
through the Lesser Asia. Titus was left in 
Crete for the express purpose to “ordain elders 
in every church,” and Timothy had this business 
in charge in the church at Ephesus. And in all 
thosesappointments the bishops and deacons were 
chosen from among those who believed; and 
they had previously assembled themselves, like 
others, to eat the supper. Besides this, they 
were numerous in every church. 
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Of the elders or bishops at Ephesus, it is said 


that they “all fell upon Paul’s neck,” &c. but 
the word “all” is never used of one or two, but 
of a considerable number of persons. The epis- 
tle to the Philippians is addressed to the church 
there with the bidhope and deacons. Two things, 
then, are remarkable in the choice of the primi- 
tive bishops: Ist. They were selected from 
among the snataouse-dilie. they were numer- 
ous in every church. Two things are re- 
markable of modern teachers also: Ist. Tha‘ 
they are not chosen from among the brethren— 
2dly. that there is uniformly but one in every 
church. The order established by the apostles, 
was the same in every chureh, and was very 
simple; but the would, which perverts all 
things, soon began to make inroads into the 
beautiful and simple institution of the Lord Je- 
sus, and from the most instructive and pure so- 
ciety, it has become the nest of every unclean 
bird. Evil men did not wait until the apostles 
were dead, but even while they were alive com- 
menced their antichristian labors, which caused 
the apostle to say that even now, i. e. while the 
all-authoritative apostles and chief servants of 
the Lord Jesus were present, the mystery of in- 
iquity was a working; yes, even then there were 
evil men and seducers, who were to wax worse 
and worse; and those men were not without, but 
within the church, like Diotrephes, who loved to 
have the pre-eminence, whoreceived not even the 
apostles, but prated against them with malicious 
words. Sosays John. Peter tells us that these 
false teachers were to be remarkable for false 
doctrine, for covetousness, for their contempt of 
the magistrates, for their corruption, for loving 
the wages of unrighteousness, for speaking great 
swelling words, &c. &c. They even dared, 
under the name of christians, to call in question 
the authority of the apostle, which occasioned 
him to speak as follows to the Corinthians; * Am 
I not an apostle?’ and to say of those pretended 
servants of Christ, that seeing Satan himself was 
transformed into an angel of light, it was no 
wonder therefore if his ministers were transform- 
ed into the ministers of righteousness. This is 
a singular incident, that the scns of God, the 
disciples of our Lord Jesus, should really be sub- 
ject to the impositions of the servants of the 

evil, transformed in appearance into servants 
of Christ. What is the christian to do after 
being told so by the Spirit of his Father? Where 
is he to look for these transformed ministers? 
How is he to detect the cloven foot? 

This difficulty is greatly increased in the pre- 
sent age. ‘Teachers are so numerous and so con- 
tradictory, so learned and yet so ignorant of the 
scripture, 80 covetous and yet so lofty in their 
requirements, that even the well meaning are at 
a loss sometimes how to act in regard to their 
claims. Is the disciple to look for these transform- 
ed ministers among those who have thrown off not 
only the power, but the form, of religion? Surely 
not! The,apostle says they assume the color of 
servants of Christ, and therefore must be looked 
for among christians. When any truth in the 
New Testament is contended for by wy | number 
of combatants, it is possible for all to be wrong, 
but they never all can be right. If one man call 
himself a servant of Christ bécause he holds a 
license of the Pope; another, because he holds it 
of an Episcopalian bishop; a third, of a classical 


presbytery; a fourth, of an association; and a 
fifth, of any body that has plenty of influence with 
the public—surely they cannot all be right when 
they come to contend with each other about the 


jus divinum of their respective ordinations. _ 
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first of these tells the world he can make his God! 
and the disciples eat him!, ‘The second half de- 
nies this, and the rest deny it altogether. This, 
one would suppose, is a very delicate point to be 
divided upon—yet so it is; and the Lord pity the 
poor disciple who has to confide in any of them, 
for they are very wolves! O! reader: is it not a 
desideratum then to have a rule by which the 
disciple may distinguish the ministers of Christ 
from the ministers of Satan transformed? Surely 
it is; and the Bible is that rule—the bible, 
declared to be profitable for doctrine, reproof, 
correction, and instruction in righteousness, 
and is given by inspiration, that the man 
of God may be perfect, fully furnished, says the 
apostle. I shall suppose myself a christian 
greatly embarrassed by the above saying of the 
apostle, viz. that the ministers of Satan are trans- 
formed into the ministers of righteousness, and 
feel anxiously desirous to be able to distinguish 
them from those who are the true shepherds or 
bishops of Christ's flock. 

I have no guide under heaven but the Bible. 
This is either allowed, or ought to be, by all. 
There is no legitimate authority in religion that 
is not derived immediately from the scriptures; 
they are God’s umpire in all christian questions; 
and to them, and them alone, in the dernier resort, 
must we appeal; so that the only question remain- 
ing is, Whether the Bible contains descriptions of 
the real and transformed ministers, particular 
enough to enable me to distinguish them from 
each other. I can know this only by opening the 
Bible and reading it. I proceed, with respect to 
both, by induction of particulars, thus:—F rst, all 
the bishops and deacons in the churches of Jeru- 
salem, Judea, Samaria, Ephesus, Greece, Crete, 
&c. &c. were uniformly, without a single excep- 
tion, selected from among the brethren of the par- 
ticular churches in which they were to officiate; 
and this particular I hold to be a sine qua non in 
electing or ordaining a bishop of Christ. He 
must be chosen from among the flock. Step asjde 
from this, and the hireling system at once enters 
with all its train of religious spouting, preaching, 
&c. If the brethren, therefore, require or desire 
to have bishops and deacons, it is indispensable 
that they look out from among themselves holy 
men, answering to the description of such persons, 
in Timothy, Titus, and elsewhere. Now in selec- 
ting bishops and deacons, a church, or a number 
of people calling themselves a church, may choose 
to depart from this uniform practice of the apos- 
tolic churches, t. e. they may hire a school or col- 
lege man, who, allowing the assembly so hiring 
him, to be what they pro‘ess to be, a church of 
Christ, can never, in any sense, be said to be se- 
lected from among the brethren of said church; 
and for their practice in so doing it is certain that 
they can plead neither scripture, precedent nor 
precept. In such a case, then, we have great and 
manifold reasons to suspect the character of the 
church, as well as that of the minister. The 
first may be, and I only say may be a synagogue 
of Satan, and the preacher his minister transform- 
ed into a minister of righteousness. However, it 
would be premature in me to say that every min- 
ister so appointed is a minister of Satan, because 
this would, even in my own opinion, be deducing 
the general conclusion for which I am searching, 
from too limited a number of experiments. I on- 
ly say then that such a person and such achurch are 
wrong, z.e. astray from scripture authority in the ve- 
ry first step, and therefore I must proceed with the 
induction. But here I shall turn a leaf, and look 
through the medium of the scriptures at the hireling 
or transformed minister. We have seen how any 
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number of individuals in the apostolic churches arri- 
ved at the episcopal. office, i. e. through a choice 
from among the members of the church where said 
bishops were to officiate. We are sure, then, that 
one so appointed “ comes in by the door,” i. e. in the 
only manner authorized by scripture precept and 
example. But for the hireling—how comes he in? 
“Verily, verily, I say to you, he that enters not 
by the door into the sheepfold, but climbs up 
some other way, is a thief and a robber.” It 
would appear irom this declaration, then, that the 
step which a man makes at the threshold, may 
finally determine his character as a minister. The 
reader may, perhaps, be afraid to look at things 
in this frighttul point of view, seeing he may nev- 
er have heard or seen of ministers being got by 
selecting them from the christians in the church 
where they are to officiate. We grant that this 
manner of viewing things bears wonderiully on 
the preachers of the present day, notwithstanding 
all their pretensions. But to go on: It may be 
objected that the Saviour used the above language 
(John x.) in reference to the Pharisees with whom 
he was speaking. It will be granted; but let us 
try to discover the meaning of the Saviour’s ac- 
count of the hireling in John x. First, then, he 
spoke this address to the Pharisees, as appears from 
the latter end of the preceding chapter; and when 
he had done so, the Apostle John makes this obser- 
vation on the matter, (verse 6.) “ This parable 
Jesus spake to them, but they understood not 
what things they were which he spake to them.” 


A second matter worthy of observation then is,. 


that those same Pharisees, whom he plainly indi- 
cated to be thieves and robbers, did not understand 
what he meant in this speech. In short, it would 
appear that those ministers were not aware of 
their own origin—were not aware that they had 
no right to labour among the flock of God, and 
had no authority from him. Let us see, then, how 
these men climbed up to the cffice of teachers in 
Israel !—how they came by the name Reverend 
or Rabbi. 

All the world knows that there was no founda- 
tion in the law of God for the sectarian distine- 
tion of Pharisee and Sadducee. These sectaries, 
therefore, owe their origin to some heresiarch, 
who lived either at or before the return from 
Babylon. Well, therefore, might the Saviour 
style them an ofispring of vipers, 7. e. the follow- 
ers of unauthorized, heretical assemblies, who, 
instead of adhering to the law of God, and that 
alone, would wickedly frame their own religious 
course, and even set aside the law of God by theit 
traditions. But if they had no liberty from the 
law to assume these names, they had far less for 
assuming to themselves the office of teachers. 
It was declared by God in Deuteronomy, that the 
house of Levi should teach Jacob his judgments, 
and Israel his law; that they should put incense 
before him and whole-burnt sacrifice upon his 
altar. And on this account the lands of the house 
of Levi, which amounted to the one-twelfth of all 
Canaan, were divided among the other tribes, who 
returned one-tenth of their annual increase for 
the service appointed them by God, viz. for teach- 
ing his judgments and law, and for waiting on 
the service of the tabernacle. And here it must 
be remarked, to the confusion of those who plead 
for the tenth, that the lands of the tribe of Levi 
being taken into account, the priests received 
only one-tenth of the produce for one-twelfth of 
the soil, which is about one-sixtieth of the whole, 
besides what in reality was their own; so that 
Israel paid to the priests, in fact, a very poor sti- 
pend, considering the business and important 
service appointed them by God. The a of 
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Levi, then, were the true teachers in the church 
oi Moses. And now concegye for a moment the 
fatal effects which the viol#tion of the law would 
have upon the condition of the Levites; conceive 
how easily this paltry return might be diminished, 
and how quickly.the ministers of God might be 
deprived of their due and necessary means of 
subsistence. If a host of individuals from the 
other tribes should arregate to themselves the 
office of teachers and expounders oi the law, the 
Phariszes, then, who were chief teachers, and 
compounded of individuals from every tribe, are 
therefore, by our blessed Saviour, declared to be 
a plantation which his heavenly Father had not 
planted, and were to be rooted out. Josephus, 
as quoted by Whitby, says that many of the 
priesis were starved to death in consequence of 
the people not bringing in their tithes. it appears 
to me that the Pharisees had got up an order of 
things very much resembling our theological 
institutions, where all comers indiscriminately 
were instructed in the divinity of the day, with- 
out the least respect to tlre law of God on this 
point, without the least regard to the rights and 
dues of the Levitical ministers; and who does nof 
see that the young Pharisee, Paul, who was no 
Levite, but of the tribe of Benjamin, was one of 
the young divines at the moment of his conver- 
sion! What right had Paul to teach the judg- 
ments and law of God to the Jews? He was a 
Benjamite, concerning which tribe God said noth- 
ing about teaching. Yet was this young gentle- 
man sent to college—schooled in the traditions of 
his sect—distinguished for his zeal, and for his 
progress in the study of seldeception, as well as 
for being the student of the famous Gamaliel. 
Now, then, we can easily perceive, | hope, what 
the Saviour meant by the Pharisees’ climbing up 
into the sheepfold another way, and being thieves 
and robbers. First, they had no authority for 
teaching from God. Secondly, they robbed both 
the priests and the people; as the Lord Jesus said, 
“You rob widows’ houses, and for a pretence make 
long prayers.” ‘The priest’s lips were to keep 
knowledge, and the people should seek the law 
at his mouth: tor, says Jehovah, “* He is the mes- 
senger of the Lord of hosts.? ‘The Pharisees and 
others then had come in between the people and 
the teachers whom God had appointed, and thus 
threw the nation into sects, as the schoolmen have 
done in the christian church; for, whereas our 
blessed Saviour has ordered us to look out for 
officers from among ourselves, and has given us 
examples of it in all primitive churches of his 
apostles’ planting, these learned divines have come 
in between the holy brethren and the law of Christ, 
and have not only done away the ancient cus- 
tom of selecting bishops from among the brethren, 
but even succeeded almost generally in fvisting 
their own young men on the sons of God for teach- 
ers. When I look, therefore, through the medium 
of scripture at the christian bishops, I see that 
they are distinguished for being selected from 
among the disciples; and this I call the door into 
the sheepfold, because it is the way authorized by 
Christ. When I look through the scriptures at 
the transformed minister of Satan, I behold him 
coming into the fold by another way. %. e. in a 
way not authorized by Christ, not chosen from 
among the brethren, but foisted over the heads of 
the most aged and experienced into an office which 
is due only to one of themselves. “ He that enters 
not by the door into the sheepfold, but climbs 
up some other way, the same isa thief and a 
robber.” Now, then, in searching the scriptures, 
I have discovered one difference between the 
bishop and transformed minister—they d@ not 
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come in alike—the manner of their induction fg 
absolutely diverse—the one by the door, the other 
by the wall—the one by an authorized method, 
the other by an unauthorized method. But this 
induction may be pursued to greater length in 
some future paper, Parriip, alias Walter Scott. 


Essays on the Work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Salration of Men.—No. II. 

In our last essay it was, we hope, fully proved, 
that with regard to the truth to be believed and 
the evidences of it, we owe every thing to the 
gracious ministrations of the Holy Spint. The 
matter of faith preached is, that “Christ died 
for our sins, was buried, and is risen from the 
dead;” but even this fact is attributed to the 
immediate agency of this Glorious One. He, 
therefore, may be said to have made the truth, 
as well as by the most illustrious displays of his 
power in its behalf, to render it credible to men. 
His testimony in its behalf consists of miracles 
and prophecy, but it is with the first of these 
only we have to doin our present essay. The 
term miracle is general, and comprehends not 
only those displays of power whose legitimate 
and single purpose was to establish the fact that 
Jesus was risen from the dead, but the gifts also 
which were vouchsafed to those who believed, 
and whose primary intent was to fill with light 
and wisdom the new converts to our holy reli- 
gion. 

It has often been asked, what necessary ‘con- 
nexion is there between a miracle and a revela- 
tion from Heaven? If the term miracle is prop- 
erly defined to be “tthe suspension of some 
known law of nature,” the connexion will be as 
follows:—The suspension intimates the certain 
presence of a power superior to the law, and 
this isall it proves. The miracle, I say, only 
proves that a power superior to the law operates 
in its suspension, but the moral character of the 
agent is to be deduced from the nature of the 
miracle combined with the end for which it is 
said to be performed. 

The miracles of our Saviour are chiefly of a 
beneficent kind, and the declared end of them 
is to establish a mission the most salutary. From 
a consideration of the character of his miracles 
and the salutary end for which they were 
wrought, we are constrained by the rules of right 
reason -to believe that they were effected by the 
Spirit of God, and not by Beelzebub, as the infi- 
del Jews evilly suggested. The moral charac- 
ter of the power is to be known by its effects; 
and so the Saviour, as a key to guide us in this 
difficult step, tells us that we are in this case to 
judge as in the case of trees bearing fruit. Ii 
the fruit is good, the tree is good—if bad, the 
tree is bad. If the miracle is of a beneficent 
character and its declared end good, the agent 
by whom it is effected is good. It was not our 
Saviour’s -finger that performed the miracles 
his touching the cured was only to connect the 
miracle with the end for which it was wrought, 
viz. to show that he was the Messenger of the 
Most High, that this display of power was in be- 
half of his pretensions, and not of others who 
might be present. The work of the Holy Spirit 
in this respect, then, is most glorious, and be- 
coming Heaven in the highest degree. 

The Jewish religion-and the Christian are the 
only two religions that ever were received by 
men, purporting to be confirmed by miracles. 
Neither the Mahometan religion nor any system 
of pagan superstition at its first publication 
claimed the evidence of miracles. On this to- 
pie we shall present an extract from Dr. Camp- 
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bell’s “*Essay on Miracles,” in reply to Mr. 
Hume. He says: 

“Can the pagan religion—can, I should rather 
say, any of the numberless religions (for they 


are totally distinct) known by the common 


name of pagan, produce any claim of this kind 
that will merit our attention? If the author 
knows of any, I wish he had mentioned it; for 
in all antiquity, as far as my ra pt with 
it reaches, I can recollect nosuch claim. How- 
ever, that I may not, on the one hand, appear to 
pass the matter too slightly; or on the other, lose 
myself, as Mr. Hume expresses it, in too wide a 
field, I shall briefly consider whether the ancient 
religions of Greece or Rome (which of all the 
species of heathenish superstition are on many 
accounts the most remarkable) can present a 
claim of this nature. Will it be said, that the 
monstrous heap of fables we find in ancient 
bards, relating to the genealogy, productions, 
amours, and achievements of the gods, are the 
miracles on which Greek and Roman paganism 
claims to be founded? 

If one should talk in this manner, I must re- 
mind him first that these are by no means exhib- 
ited as evidences, but as the theology itself; the 
poets always using the same affirmative style 
concerning what passed in heaven, in hell, and in 
the ocean, where men could not be spectators, as 
concerning what passed upon the earth. Sec- 
ondly, that all those mythological tales are con- 
fessedly recorded many centuries after they are 
supposed to have happened; no voucher, no testi- 
nony, nothing that can deserve the name of evi- 
dence having been produced, or even alleged in 
proof of them. Thirdly, that the intention of the 
writers seems to be solely the amusement, not the 
conviction of their readers; that accordingly no 
writer scruples to model the mythology to his par- 
ticular taste, or rather caprice; but considering 
this as a province subject to the laws of Parnas- 
sus, all agree in arrogating here the immemorial 
privilege of poets to say and feign, unquestioned, 
what they please. And fourthly, that at least sey- 
eral of their narrations are allegorical, and as 
plainly intended to convey some physical or mora! 
instruction, as any of the apologues of sop. 
But to have said even thus much in refutation of 
so absurd a plea, will perhaps to many readers ap- 
pear superfluous. 

Leaving, therefore, the endless absurdities and 
incoherent fictions of idolaters, I shall inquire in 
the next place, whether the Mahometan worship 
(which in its speculative principles appears more 
rational) pretends to have been built on the evi- 
dence of miracles. 

Mahomet, the founder of this profession, openly 
and frequently, as all the world knows, disclaimed 
such evidence. He frankly owned that he had 
no commission nor power to work miracles, being 
sent by God to the people only as a preacher. 
Not, indeed, but that there are things mentioned 
in the revelation he pretended to give them, 
which, if true, would have been miraculous; such 
are the nocturnal visits of the angel Gabriel, (not 
unlike those secret interviews, which Numa, the 
institutor of the Roman rites, affirmed that he had 
with the goddess Egeria) his getting from time to 
time parcels of the uncreated book transmitted to 
him from heaven, and his most amazing night 
journey. But these miracles could be no eviden- 
ces of his mission. Why? Because no person 
was witness to them. On the contrary, it was be- 
cause his adherents had previously and implicitly 
believed his apostleship, that they admitted things 
so incredible, on his bare declaration. There-is 
indeed one miracle, and but one, which he urges 
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against the infidels, as the main support of his 
cause; a miracle fog which even we in this dis- 
tant region and perid@, have not only the evidence 
of testimony, but, if we please to use it, all the 
evidence which the contemporaries and country- 
men of this military apostle ever enjoyed. The 
miracle I mean is the manifest divinity, or super- 
natural excellence, of the scriptures which he 
gave them; a miracle, concerning which I shall 
only say, that as it falls not under the cognizance 
of the senses, but of a much more fallible tribu- 
nal, taste in composition, and critical discernment, 
so a principle of less efficacy than enthusiasm, 
even the slightest partiality, may make a man, in 
this particular, imagine he perceives what has no 
reality. Certain it is, that notwithstanding the 
many defiances which the prophet gave his ene- 
mies, sometimes to produce ten chapters, some- 
times one, that could bear to be compared with 
an equal portion of the perspicuous book, they 
seem not in the least to have been convinced, that 
there was any thing miraculous in the matter. 
Nay, this sublime performance, so highly venera- 
ted by every Mussulman, they were not afraid to 
‘ads de as contemptible, calling it “a confused 
heap of dreams,” and * the silly fables of ancient 
times.” 

While modern sceptics would tell us of miracles 
wrought in supportot paganism, and of the Roman 
priesthood, they have not as yet attempted to say 
that either the “lying wonders” of the “mother 
kirk,” or the false miracles of the Pagan temples, 
were exhibited in the first exhibition of a religion 
or for the establishment of it. Mr. Hume, indeed, 
would compare the miracles of Christ and his 
apostles to some things he calls Pagan and Popish 
miracles;—but there is not, in fact, one point of 
coincidence or resemblance between them. What 
were the tales of Alexander of Pontus, the cele- 
brated Pagan fortune-teller, or of Vespasian the 
Roman emperor, in common with the miracles of 
Christ and his apostles?) What has the miracle 
reported in the memoirs of the cardinal De Retz, 
or those said to have been performed in the church 
yard of Saint Medard, at the tomb of abbe Paris, 
to do with the christian miracles? Is there one 
point of coincidence in the alleged design of 
these miracles, or in their character and use? 
Not one. Mr. Hume himself was constrained to 
yield the point. And those miracles mentioned 
by Mr. Hume were the best suited to his design 
of any “lying wonders” in the annals of the 
world. Those Pagan and Popish miracles, as far 
as the sceptic has introduced them, were not 
wrought in confirmation of any new religion as 
proofs of its divine origin. ‘The cures said to 
have been performed, were, even by their own 
testimony, bw in comparison to the number of 
applicants who received no cures, and few in com- 
parison to the number who were thrown into dis- 
eases in seeking remedies, In these false mir- 
ucles impostures were often detected and proved, 
and as Dr. C. has shown that all the cures said to 
have been effected were such as could have been 
effected by natural means. Again, none of those 
cures were instantaneous; many of them were 
the effects of medicine before used, and in many 
instances the maladies had evidently abated be- 
fore application for remedies was made. Many 
of those miraculous cures were incomplete, and 
the relief afforded was in many instances tempo- 
rary. Now if all the false miraclcs which one of 
the most ingenious and most learned of unbeliev- 
ers was able to assemble from history and from 
fable, were liable to all the above imputations; 

dif the gentleman himself who advanced them 
wag 'put to silence on these grounds, how myer 
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dent this species of evidence afforded our holy 
religion. The miracles wrought by the Holy 
Spirit in attestation of the preaching of the 
apostles, were numerous, public, beneficent; no 
imposture was ever detected, the adversaries of 
the christian faith themselves main pengets the 
eures were always instantaneous, always com- 
lete and always permanent. ‘To this Holy and 
Sicnal Spirit, then; is every christian indebted 
for that most splendid and powerful of all evi- 
dence, which puts out of countenance all opposi- 
tion, which covers with shame and confusion the 
subtle and presumptuous infidel, and which, in 
fact, presents the whole phalanx of opposers to the 
christian faith in the same ridiculous and absurd 
attitude as the dogs in the fable, which conspir- 
ed to bark down the moon walking in brightness. 
We must reserve our remarks on spirityal gifts 
to the next essay, which in the department of 
miraculous evidence, are the most triumphant 
and glorious of all. Epiror. 





Address to the Public. 


Ir is no doubt known to some of you that a 
pamphlet, titled, ** Letters to Alexander Campbell, 
ty a Regular Baptist,’ has been published at 
Pittsburgh a few days ago. It will, doubtless, be 
expected that I would pay some attention to this 
work. The spirit ro style of this “Regular 
Baptist’? forbids my addressing one word to him. 
I will, therefore, without prepossessing my rea- 
ders by expressing any opinion of the motives 
and object of this letter-writer, proceed to review 
his performance. ! 

This *“* Regular Baptist” informs me that my 
character is of two kinds—ertrinsic and intrinsic. 
My “intrinsic character’ is that which he inves- 
tigates, and on which he pronounces judgment. 
In coming at my intrinsic character, or the char- 
acter of my heart, he has, he says, adopted “asa 
standard of judgment,” principles admitted by 
“the christian and the philosopher.” These 
principles, he adds, ‘*direct to a general investi- 
gation of life, the whole area of action.”” But he 
regrets that the whole area of my action is un- 
known to him, every thing previous to my arrival 
in these United States being with him * some- 
thing of conjecture.” But although my “ intrin- 
sic character” is the object of investigation, and 
the principles of the christian andthe philosopher 
require that the “whole area of action’? should 
be examined, yet the ingenious author views “ the 
area of my action” only since I joined the Bap- 
tists—and, in fact, while he professes to do this 
much, he only fixes his eyes upon me since 1820. 
And of all the ared of my action from which my 
intrinsic character is to be ascertained, only four 
years come in review—and of these four years 
but my ‘two debates and the Christian Baptist” 
are particularly noticed. To what a span is the 
whole area of my action reduced! And from 
how few documents does he undertake to prove 
that Iam unregenerated. Let not the reader be 
startled at the word unregenerated ; for this is the 
— of investigation, and the whole area of this 

egular Baptist’s letters is filled with mighty and 
convincing proofs, as he alleges, that I am an un- 
regenerated man. But the strangest point of all 
remains. to be noticed, and that is, that-of all 
the actions of my life, and of all the words I 
have spoken or written, not one is adduced as 
proof of his favorite position, but only his conjec- 
tures, with a reference to the Debates on Baptis:n, 
and the Christian Baptist. Of all that L have 


written not one word is cited. The rs 
then are, if any thing can be so name w 
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thing under the sun.” For I am tried and con- 
demned upon mere conjecture, and worse than 
all, these conjectures are predicated either upon 
the most evident falsehoods, or upon a false view 
of facts. So much by way of introduction tomy 
review. 

A few remarks upon the writer of these letters 
are also necessary to their easy comprehension. 
They are anonymous, and necessarily to be rank- 
ed under the very common and general head of 
anonymousabuse. As such, I was not bound to 
notice them; for who knows not that the ebulfi- 
tions of anonymous foes carry their own condem- 
nation in their preface. But believing that 
medicine may be deduced even from the carcass 
of a serpent that has poisoned itself, I am indu- 
ced to notice them under the conviction that good 
may result therefrom. The writer of these let- 
ters is the Reverend Mr. GreaTrake, from the 
city of Baltimore, or somewhere thereabouts, He 
is now located in the city of Pittsburgh, and calls 
himself a “Regular Baptist.’ It is true that he 
either promised or prophesied in the conclusion of 
his address to the Baptist churches in the West, 
that while on earth he would “ be known to them 
only by the name of a Regular Baptist.” In his 
last letter to me he was kind enough to appear 
willing to give me his real name, on presenting to 
the publisher a “fair reason” for demanding it. 
But when I called on the publisher he presented 
me with written conditions which the “ Regular 
Baptist” had given him, which precluded him 
from giving up his name except upon such con- 
ditions as the civil law would oblige him to give 
it up or suffer prosecution. This gentleman isat 
present hired by a party, who were excluded from 
a regular Baptist church, at least -by a church 
which at the time of their exclusion, was recog- 
nized as such. He seems to glory in the name 
of “a Regular Baptist,” yet with what propriety I 
cannot see, as he is ordained over a party that 
cannot be called regular Baptists. It is a truth 
that the last Redstone association recommended 
the calling of acommittee to endeavor to promote 
a re-union of those excommunicated ones; or as 
they express it, “* to compromise the difficulties; 
and that a committee was called by the excluded 
party, which leaving undone what was the only 
thing recommended by the association to be done; 
they preceeded to do that which they were not 
commanded to do, and did, without any authority 
from the association, call or denominate the ex- 
communicated ones a church; and thus, as far as 
in them lay, prevented their re-union on such 
grounds as could, on regular Baptist principles, 
constitute them a regular Baptist church. Al- 
though, then, Mr. Greatrake glories in the name 
of a Regular Baptist, as though the very name 
should * cover a multitude of-sins,” he is not at 
present acting as such, in the instances specified. 
This with me is, however, a very small matter, 
as I layno stress on such names, whether assum- 
ed or bestowed. There is a church in Pittsburgh 
that would rejoice much more in being a regular 
church of Christ, than a regular Baptist church; 
which church has two bishops, who while they 
watch over and labor among the saints, labor 
working with their own hands according to the 
apostolic command; and not only minister to their 
own wants, but are ensamples to the flock in 
beneficence and hospitality. This church, by 
walking in the fear of God and in the comfort of 
the Holy Spirit, is edified and enlarged by regu- 
lar accessions—and their example in that city ia 
a dangerous one to those who would maintain 
themselves by maintaining such opinions as will 
maintain them. The object of the er 
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evidently being to defame this church as well as 
myself, it was necessary to present the reader 
with this brief notice of things in relation to the 
Rev. Mr. Greatrake. Now to the letters. 

There are four conjectures, in some respects dif- 
ferent, and in some respects not very distinct, by 
which Mr. Greatrake demonstrates that I am unre- 
generated. The first is, that I “must have received 
some personal pique or experienced some severe dis- 
appointment, if not both, from the denomination or 
tharch to which I formerly belonged.”? The second 
isthat I must be stimulated by an“ insatiate vanity.” 
The third, that I am actuated by avarice, or, as he 
expresses it, by my “pecuniary interest.” The 
fourth is, that I am aiming at being the head of a 

arty. Into one or more or all of these evil motives, 
fe resolves my two Debates on Baptism and the 
“Christian Baptist,” and thence concludes that 
I amavery bad man—although my extrinsic char- 
acter he acknowledges is good. 

I could have wished that my biographer had 
taken a little more time, and a little more of the 
advice of his friends, in waiting to get acquainted 
with my history and myself, and have left it to 
some more skilful, though less benevolent hand, 
to write memoirs of my life. I have only to make 
a statement of a few facts and occurrences of 
general notoriety, and I think his efforts will re- 
quire no comment nor praise. 

I sailed from the city of Londonderry on the 
3d day of October, 1808, destined for the city of 
Philadelphia; but being shipwrecked on the coast 
of the island of Ila on the night of the 9th of the 
same month, I was detained until the 3d day of 
August, 1809, on which day I sailed from the city 
of Greenock for New York. On the 27th of 
which month I and the whole ship’s company had 
almost perished in the Atlantic; but through the 
watchful care and tender mercy of our Heavenly 
Father, we were brought to the harbor which we 
desired to see, and safely landed in New York on 
the 29th of September, 1809. On the 28th of the 
next month I arrived in Washington, Pennsylva- 
nia, to which place I have been known ever since. 
I arrived in this country with credentials in my 
pocket from that sect of Presbyterians known by 
the name of Seceders. These credentials certified 
that I had been both in Ireland in the presbytery of 
Market Hill, and in Scotland in the presbytery of 
Glasgow a member of the Secession church, in 
good standing. \My faith in creeds and confessions 
of human device was considerably shaken while in 
Scotland, and I comménced my career in this coun- 
try under the conviction that nothing that was not 
as old as the New Testament should be made an 
article of faith, a rule of practice, or a term of com- 
munion amongst christians. In a word, that the 
whole of the christian religion exhibited in prophe- 
cy and type in the Old Testament, was presented in 
the fullest, clearest, and most perfect manner in the 

B ti Testament, by the Spirit of wisdom and reve- 
ation. 

This has been the pole-star of my course ever 
since, and I thank God that he has enabled me so 
far to prosecute it, and to make all my prejudices 
and ambition bow to this emancipating principle. 
I continued in the examination of the scriptures, 
ecclesiastical history, and systems of divinity, an- 
cient and modern, until July 15th, 1810, on which 
day I publicly avowed my convictions of the inde- 

ndency of the church of Christ and the excel- 
ency and authority of the scriptures, in a dis- 
course from the’ last section of what is commonly 
called “Christ’s Sermon on the Mount.” During 
this year I pronounced one hundred and six ora- 
tions on sixty-one primary topics of the christian 
religion in the western part of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
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ginia, and the neighboring part of Ohio. On the 
12th day of March, 1811, {took to myself a wife 
of the Presbyterian connexion, and on the 25th 
of the same month became a resident in Virginia, 
I became a citizen of Virginia as soon as thé laws 
of the state permitted, and have continued such 
until this day. In conformity tothe grand princi- 
ple which I have called the pole-star of my course 
of religious inquiry, I was led to question the 
claims of infant sprinkling to divine authority, and 
was, after a long, serious, and prayerful examina- 
tion of all means of information, led to solicit 
immersion on a profession of my faith, when as 
yet I scarce knew a Baptist from Washington to 
the Ohio, in the immediate region of my labors, 
and when I did not know that any friend or rela- 
tion on earth would concur with me. I was ac- 
cordingly baptized by Elder Matthias Luse, who 
was accompanied by Elder Henry Spears, on the 
12th day of June, 1812. In the mean time I pur- 
sued the avocations of a husbandman as the means 
of my subsistence; and while I discharged, as far 
as in me lay, the duties of a bishop (having been 
regularly ordained one of the Elders of the church 
of Christ at Brush Run) and itinerated frequently 
through the circumjacent country, I did it with- 
out any earthly renumeration. I did not at first 
contemplate forming any connexion with the 
Regular Baptist Association called“ the Redstone,” 
asthe perfect independency of the church and the 
pernicious tendency of human creeds and terms 
of communion were subjects to me of great con 

cern. Asa mere spectator, I did, however, visit 
the Redstone Association’ in the fall of 1812 
After a more particular acquaintance with some 
of the members and ministers of that connexion, 
the church of Brush Run did finally agree to 
unite with that Association on the ground that no 
terms of union or communion other than the Hol 

Scriptures should be required. On this ground, 
after presenting a written declaration of our belief 
(always distinguishing betwixt making a declara- 
tion of our faith for the satisfaction of others, and 
binding that declaration of others as a term of 
communion) we united with the Redstone Asso- 
ciation in the fall of 1813; in which connexion 
the church of Brush Run yet continues. In the 
close of 1814 and beginning of 1815 I made an 
extensive tour through a part of the eastern region, 
visiting the cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and-Washington, and did to my pres- 
ent shame, by milking both the sheep and the 
goats, obtain about 1000 dollars for the building 
of a meeting-house in Wellsburgh, a place then 
destitute of any house for religious meetings. In 
1816 I delivered a discourse on the law before the 
Redstone Association, which being published by 
request, gave rise to some discussion, which result- 
ed, we believe, in some benefit to the searchers 
after truth. January, 1818, 1 undertook the care 
of a classical and mercantile academy, known by 
the name of the “ Buffaloe Seminary.” I continued 
the principal of this seminary for five and a half 
years. In 1820, after being thrice solicited by the 
Baptists, I did consent to debate with Mr. Walker 
on the subject of baptism. Of this debate two edi- 
tions have been published—one by myself, of one 
thousand copies, and one by Messrs. Eichbaum and 
Jotinson, of three thousand. In 1823 I commenced 
editing the Christian Baptist, and inthe fall of 
1823 held a public debate with Mr. MacCalla, 
which grew out Of the former with Mr. Walker. 
These outlines bringme up till the present year, 
and render a further detail unnecessary. I shoul 

h bseryed that a church was organized in the 
to f Wellsburgh in 1823, which was com- 
P the most part of members ene * on 
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from the church at Brush Run, of which church 
I was appointed a bishop. 

The reader will agree with me in the result 
that it was expedient ‘for me to give the above ab- 
stract with circumstantial accuracy, and we can, 
not only solemnly testify the above statement to 
be correct and strictly true, but we are able to 
Prove every item of it of any importance before 
With this 
document before us, let us now attend to the first 
conjecture. It is founded on a falsehood. 1 
never received any personal pique or experieficed 
any disappointment from any Presbyterian sect, 
Seceder or other. I never asked one favor from 
any Paido-Baptist sect, and therefore never receiv- 
ed any disappointment. Nay, so far from this, 
favors were offered and not accepted. Immedi- 
ately after my arrival in this country the academy 
at Pittsburgh was offered me, and invitations to 
union with the Paido-Baptist sects presented to 
me. Every thing is just the reverse of Mr. Great- 
rake’s. conjecture. ‘Time after time favors, ec- 
clesiastical favors, were offered me, and no con- 
sideration under heaven, but conscience, forbade 
their acceptance. Indeed I am bound gratefully 
to remember the kind offers and offices of many 
Paido-Baptists; and a better return I cannot (as I 
think) make, than toadmonish them oftheir errors.* 
- But this gentleman, to destroy my influence and 
my power to do thein good, would persuade them 
that | am an enemy because I tell them the truth, 
and would conjecture that | was avenging an 
affront or an injury which I never received. In- 
sults and injuries | have received from some Bap- 
tists, but until my appearance on the stage in de- 
fence of the truths | had espoused in common 
with them, no insults or injuries are recollected 
ever to have been received from any body of 
Paido-Baptists. t Eprror. 





Remarks on Confessions of Faith. 

Me. Greatrake in his letters, savs— Again, 
we know that you propagate the doctrine of the 
church’s independency, so far as to exclude all 
reference to articles of faith, and principles of or- 
der upouw which they have been ram ne (I am 
now speaking of the Baptist church) this your 
writings are uniformly understood to aim at. 
And re eally, sir, your attempt to disseminate this | 
sort of sentiment, in the Baptist church in partic~ 
ular, demonstrates your very great attainment in 
impudence, or that you are extremely ignorant of 
the constituents of social unity and order, as I 
shall hereafter endeavor to exhibit. Can you sup- 
pose that any reflecting, intelligent member of 
the Baptist church, will ever conceive favorably of 
that man, or have confidence in the purity of his 
motives, who attempts to destroy the very founda- 
tion upon which the denomination has risen to 
such imposing magnitude, in such fair propor- 
tions, and with such solidity ? Indeed, sir, the | 
attempt on your part, or that “of any other person, 
bears testimony of a radical defect in under- 
standing, and can only leave you, in the exercise 
of all possible charity, the character of the 
knight of La Mancha, or ‘the phrenzied Swede.”’} 





+ The first night that [spent in Washington county, Pa., 
I enjoyed the hospitalities of Doctor Samuel Ralston. 

t The remainder of this address, relating to the unfound- 
ed charge of avarice,is useless to this work, ag it would, 
were it inserted, prove uninteresting to the reader. Al!l 
personalities as far as possible, are excluded from this 
edition, PusBiisher, 

t We never descend to reply tosuch composition. We 
ehink the mere citation of it a sufficient actof bu n, 
and a sufficient refutation of it, in the estimatio so- 
ber christians. 
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I had thought that the Baptist denomination 
gloried not in the Westminster creed, but in the 
New Testament. I think Mr. Benedict in his 
history of the Baptists, more than once represents 
this as a fact, that the bible without comment, is 
the creed and confession of the Baptists. 1 know 
that he declares of the first Baptists in the United 
States, (vol. |. p. 487.) in giving the history of the 
oldest church in the union, that, “from first to 
last, the bible without comment has been their 
confession of faith.’ And I am very sure that it 
is only in so far as they have adopted and acted 
on this principle that their progress is estimated 
inheaven. If they should, on any other principle, 
proselyte the whole world, they might become 
famous and respectable on earth, but all in hea- 
ven would frown upon them. And there is one 
fact which all my Baptist friends in this coun- 
try know, that when the church to which I be- 
longed associated with them, we protested 
against all’ creeds of human composition as 
terms of communion; at the same time declar- 
ing what we believed to be christian truth, in 
opposition to reigning errors. And although 
some seem to think there is no difference be- 
tween a verbal or written declaration of faith 
and recognizing a human creed as a term of 
communion, we see a very great difference, 
so much at least as to forbid an effort on our 
part to make our own declaration of faith a term 
of communion to others. The New Testament, 
as respects christian faith and practice, is our 
only creed, form of discipline, and the avowal 
of the One Foundation, our oniy bond of union. 
I object to all human creeds as terms of com- 
munion from the following considerations :— 

1. They are predicated upon a gross insglt to 
the wisdom and benevolence of the Founder of 
christianity. They, in effect, say, that “the 
form of sound words,’ ” which he has communi- 
cated in writing, is not so wel! adapted to the 
exigencies of christians as some other form into 
which human wisdom and benevolence can 
place them. For if the New Testament is not 
so sufficient and suitable as a creed of human 
contrivafice or arrangement, this creed exhibits 
greater wisdom and benevolence than the New 
Pearement, 

2. All creeds as terms of communion, being 
designed to exclude the evil and receive the 
good, are the most foolish of all expedients 
which humaf folly has adopted. For who that 
will see, doesnot see, that good men, that is 
men of christian integrity, will never subscribe 
or swear to believe that which they do not be 
lieve, for the sake of a name, a place, or an of- 
fice in any church; whereas evil men who want 
a name, ora place, or an office in any church, 
will subscribe whether they believe or not. 

3. They are the sources of division. They 
make an assent to philosophical views of reve- 
lation a bond of union, and consequently every 
new discovery, or dissent from an ancient one, 
occasions a new fieresy and a new sect. Ex 
clude him; for “ How can two walk together un- 
less they are agreed?” says the orthodox. 

4. They are, in one word, every way wicked 
—inasmuch as they have always led to persecu 
tion, and have produced enmity, variance, and 
strife as their legitimate results, For these and 
a hundred other reasons, which time may specify 
and illustrate, I will never subscribe, nor swear 
to any other confession of my christian faith, 
than the New Testament. Eviror. 
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“« There is one spirit in all the clergy, whether 
they be Romanist or Protestant, Baptist or Pai- 
do Baptist, learned or unlearned, their own 
workmanship, or the workmanship of others.” 

Sentimental Journal. 

Amonest the Baptists it is to be hoped: there 
are but few clergy; ard would to God there 
were none! The grand and distinguishing 
views of the Baptists must be grossly perverted 
before they could tolerate one such creature. 
The Baptist views of a congregation of saints, 
if I understand them correctly, are such as the 
following :— 

1. A congregation or church of Jesus Christ is 
an assembly ot intelligent individuals, who, ‘by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewal of the 
Holy Spirit,” voluntarily associate to walk in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, declaring allegiance to the King 
Eternal, Immortal, and Invisible; and renounc- 
ing every other authority in heaven, on the 
earth, or under the earth. 

2. Such a society having pledged themselves 
to one another, by the profession of the faith, 
and by the baptism ordained by Jesus Christ, 
have all power, liberty, and right to administer 
all the ordinances of Christ; and to do every act 
and thing that appertains to the order, discipline, 
and worship of the christian church; to choose 
out from among themselves bishops and dea- 
cons, that is, overseers and servants, to ordain 
or appoint such; and then to submit themselves 
to such, as to them that watch for their souls, 
and must give account, and all this without the in- 
terference of any ecclesiastical authority on earth. 

A pretty good illustration of this principle, we 
find in the first Baptist church in the United 
States, A. D. 1636, a little over a hundred years 
after the reformation. ‘Twelve persons, among 
whom was the famous Roger Williams, the first 
settler and founder of Rhode Island, desirous 
of forming a church, and first of being immersed 
in the primitive style—did meet together to de- 
liberate on these topics, How to obtain a suita- 
ble administrator, was a point of some difficulty. 
“ At length,’’ as Benedict said, when they un- 
derstood the scriptures, the ‘candidates for 
communion nominated and appointed Mr. Eze- 
kiel Holliman, a man of gifts and piety, to bap- 
tize Mr. Williams; and who, in return, baptized 
Mr. Holliman and the other ten.*? Although 
the circumstances of the case compelled this 
measure, yet if it were not essentially right, 
that is, scriptural, it never could be justified; and 
I think that man is very inadequate to teach 
the Christian religion, who is not able to justify 
this procedure upon the grand principles of rev- 
elation and of reason. This first church in *the 
union also appointed its own bishops and dea- 
cons according to the primitive style.* 

Every person possessed in a good degree of 
the qualifications laid down by the apostle Paul 
as essential to the christian bishop, and who, 
after having been first well proved by a congre- 
gation of disciples, is ordained or appointed by 
the congregation to the overseer’s offiee, in 
which he is to exercise the functions of a bishop, 
every such person, I say, is to be esteemed and 
valued as a bishop, and by no means to be rank- 
ed among the clergy. But some few Baptists, 
tickled by the love of novelty, and lured by the 
false majesty of Presbyterianism, exhibited in a 
classical priesthood, of ordinaries, co-ordinates, 


+ See Benedict's History, vol. 1, p. 475. 
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subordinates, priests and Levites; ruling elders, 
licentiates, reverends and doctors of divinity, have 
compromised the distinguishing features of their 
own grand peculiarities, and palmed upon them- 
selves a species of demagogues, who, while they 
have all the airs, hauteur, and arrogance of some 
Paido-Baptist priests, have neither their erudi- 
tion, nor their talents, nor their policy. They 
can neither wear the gown decently, nor con- 
ceal the cloven foot. 

To do this in such a way as not to give um- 
bragé to the pious members of this community, 
it is necessary to mock the ancient principles ot 
this once humble and unassuming people. And 
so it comes to pass that a number of pious young 
men, of poor circumstances, but of virtuous ha- 
bits, are taken out of the churches, to be made 
bishops of other churches, and after taught to 
conjugate amo and tupto, are sent to a theologi- 
cal school, now called. a school of the prophets, 
and being drilled in the art and mystery of mak- 
ing a sermon, set out to find a church which 
wants a young foppish gentleman, who says to 
the old bishops, “Stand by—I have seen, and 
sure I ought to know.” But how will he get 
into the church so as to be chosen from among 
the brethren is the point! The teachers of the 
schools of the prophets have settled this point, 
He gives in his letter, becomesa member a week 
or two, and is then chosen from among them- 
selves; and so the Baptist principles are compro 
mised. ‘Thus a young gentleman filled with vast 
ideas of his own little though noble self, mounts 
the rostrum, and is called elder, though the word 
is alie when applied to him, and obliges all 
the old and experienced saints to be silent, 
who are a thousand times better qualified than 
he to be overseer. Thus I have known a young 
Baptist priest made and finished in Philadelphia, 
go to the state of New York, preach a few times 
to arich congregation, give in his letter, and in 
two or three weeks be called out from among 
the brethren to become their bishop; and that 
too, before he has gota wife, or a house, ora 
family to rule well. Such teachers | must rank 
among the clergy, and, indeed, they soon prove 
themselves to have a full portion, and sometimes 
a double portion, of the spirit of the priesthood. I 
hope, however, the number of such amongst the 
Baptists is small. Perhaps the whole aggregate 
number is not greater than the aggregate of good 
well meaning men among the Paido-Baptist 
clergy. They are not all Israel, which are of 
Israel, is proverbially true, of Baptists, and Pai- 
do-Baptists; though in different aeceptations of 
the word Israel. 

There is one vast difference, one essential and 
all-important difference betwixt the Baptists and 
Paido-Baptist views and societies. The Baptist 
views of the church of Jesus Christ are consti- 
tutionally correct; the Paido-Baptist views are 
unconstitutional. ‘l'o make myself more intelli- 
gible—there are to be found in the Baptist sys- 
tem such views of the christian church, as, if 
carried out to their legitimate issue, will place 
them on apostolic grounds; but the Paido-Bap- 
tists would, if carried out, place them in the bo- 
som of the Roman pontiff. Yes, the one system 
would place the church upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
the chief corner-stone. The other system would 
place it upon St. Peter as the rock. The Baptist 
system is capable of being reformed or brought 
back again to the constitution of the kingdom of 
he ; the Paido-Baptist cannot. It must be 
de d. The one system carries inits bosom 
th s of its purification, the other, ~ fire 
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that must consume it. The foundation of the 
former needs but to have the rubbish cleared 
away; the foundation of the latter must be to- 
tally razed. ‘The constitution of the one is es- 
sentially of Divine construction; the constitu- 
tion of the other is altogether human. ‘The | 
good confession of the King of Martyrs before 
Pontius Pilate, is received by the Baptist and 
rejected by the Paido-Baptist system. 


Essays on the Work of the Holy Spirit, in the 
Salvation of Men. 
No. IIIf. 
Spiriiual Gifts. 

Davin the king and prophet foretold that when 
Messiah the Lord would ascend to his throne, 
he would bestow gifts upon men. This passage 
of Psalms, \viii. 18. Paul (Eph. iv. 8.) applies to 
ourLord. When he ascended he says; “* he gave,” 
and by spiritual gifts qualified “ some apostles, 
and some prophets, and some evangelists, and 
some pastors and teachers.” Peter also, on the 
day of Pentecost, ascribed all the stupendous 
gitts vouchsafed on that day to the Lord Jesus. 
“ Theretore,” says he, (.@ctsii. 33.) * being ex- 
alted by the right hand of God, and having re- 
ceived the promise of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father, He hath poured out that which you now 
see and hear.” These “distributions of the 
Holy Spirit,” as Macknight renders Heb. ii. 4. 
issued in the perfect qualification of apostles 
with “the word of wisdom; prophets with the 
“word of knowledge ;” evangelists with “tongues 
and miracles;” pastors with an immediate pos- 
session of all the requisites to feeding the flock, 
and teachers with the means necessary to in- 
structing the novices in all-the christian doc- 
trine. It may be necessary to remark, that the 
pastors and teachers mentioned in this passage 
are to be distinguished from the ordinary bish- 
ops or elders of a christian church, inasmuch as | 
the elders or bishops are to be qualified by ordi- 
nary means and to be selected by their brethren 
for the possession of those ordinary attainments 
mentioned by Paul in his epistles; whereas 
those pastors and teachers given on the ascen- 
sion of the Lord, were as instantaneously pre- 
pared for their offices as Paul was made an apos- 
tle; they were not only converted to the chris- 
tian faith, but, in an instant, by the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, qualified to teach the whole religion. 
That this is no conjecture, but matter of fact, 
will appear from Eph. iv. 8—13. Three things 
are distinctly stated in this context to which we 
refer the reader, and these three must be dis- 
tinctly noticed to understand the passage. The 
first is, that these apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers, were gifts bestowed by 
Jesus the Lord on his receiving the throne of the 
universe. ‘The second is, that they were given 
for an immediate exigency, or for a purpose 
which the infant state of the church required, 
that is, says the apostle Paul, (v. 12.) ‘for the 
sake of fitting the saints for the work of the 
ministry, in order to the building of the body of 
Christ”—(Macknight)—for fitting the converted 
Jews and gentiles for the ordinary work of the 
ministry or service requisite to the building of 
the church. ‘The third is, that these supernatur- 
ally endowed apostles, prophets, evangelists, 





pastors and teachers, were to continue only for 
a limited time, marked by an adverb in Greek 
and English, which always denotes the time how 
long—mechri, * until we all come to the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son ot 
God, to a perfect man, even to the me e of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ, that We, the | 
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church, be not always composed of neptot, 
babes.°——Dr. Macknight in the following words: 
“These supernaturally endowed teachers are to 
continue in the church unti!, being fully instruc- 
ted by their discourses and writings, we all who 
compose the church, come through one faith and 
knowledge of the son of God, to perfect man- 
hood as a church, even to the measure of the 
stature which when full grown it ought to have: 
so that the church thus instructed and enlarged, 
is able to direct and defend itself without super- 
natural aid.” 

These three things being noticed, it is evident 
that these apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers, were all supernatural characters, 
for a precise object, and for a limited time; that 
this object was answered by their discourses and 
writings, and, that this limited time has expired. 
For the benefit of those of weak understanding 
it may be observed, that although apostles were 
appointed before Pentecost, even from the com- 
mencement of the Lord’s ministry, yet they 
were not qualified fully for this peculiar work, 
until endowed with those supernatural gifts be- 
stowed on Messiah’s sitting down on the throne 
of his Father, after his ascension into heaven; 
and consequently, it might be said, most justly, 
that on his ascension, “he gave apostles,” as 
well as “prophets, evangelists, pastors and 
teachers.” It may also be noticed for the bene- 
fit of the same class of readers, that while the 
word of wisdom was given to one—the word of 
knowledge to another—faith to work miracles 
toa third; to another the gifts of healing; to 
another the inworkings of powers, that is ability 
to produce or work in others the ability of work- 
ing miracles; to another prophecy; to another 
discerning of spirits; to another diverse kinds of 
foreign tongues; to another the interpretation of 
foreign tongues by one and the same spirit; yet 
some individuals possessed more than one of 
those gifts, and the apostles many, if not ali of 
them; and one in particular, which distinguished 
them from, and elevated them above all others, 
viz. the ability of conferring some particular 
gift by the imposition of their hands. 

These gifts differed both in their nature and 
dignity, and some envied those possessed of the 
more splendid gifts, which gave rise to the 
apostle Paul’s illustration of these gifts, in the 
12th, 13th, and 14th chapters of his first epistle 
to the Corinthians, where he shows that although 
there was a great diversity of gifts, yet the mat- 
ter of those gifts, if 1 may so speak, was the 
same; for they were all distributions of the 
same Spirit; their object was the same, for they 
were ministries of the same Lord; and their 
origin or authority was the same, for the same 
God inworked them in all the spiritual men. 
And while some were eminent for the word of 
wisdom, which appears to have been the doc- 
trine of the gospel communicated by inspira- 
tion; others tor the word of knowledge, or an 
inspired knowledge of the types and prophecies 
in the ancient revelations; others for faith 
which, as a spiritual gift, “*led the spiritual men, 
without hesitation, to attempt the working of 
miracles ;*** others forthe gifisofhealing, &c. &c. 


* This faith, which the apostle calls a spiritual gift, Le 
contradistinguishes from the common faith of christians 
in this discourse. “ A faith that removes mountains” he 
shews to be dierent from the faith of christians, in this 
grand respect, that the spiritual gift called faith was to 
pass eway—was lutfor atime; but the faith that saves 
the sou! was to abide always. The scope and spirit of 
his argument in the 13th chapter of this epistle, taken into 
view with the context, is, * You Corinthians are coveting 
the best gifts, but come, now, and I will show you a bet 
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it was to be remembered that these distri- 
butions or these manifestations of the Spirit 
were given to every member of the church of 
Corinth; or a manifestation of the Spirit was 
given to every spiritual man to profit withal, not 
for his own honor or benefit, but for the good 
of the brotherhood; which the apostle in the 
subsequent context compares to a human body 
composed of many members—no member cre- 
ated for itself, or for its own benefit, but for the 
service of the whole. 

To shew more fully the nature and use of 
those gifts, it may be necessary to take a view 
of the church of Corinth, of which church the 
apostle says, “It came behind in no gift.” 
“You,” says he, speaking to the Corinthians, 
“are enriched with every gift by him, even with 
all speech and knowledge.” ‘* When the testi- 
mony of Christ was confirmed among you by 
the miracles which I wrought and the spiritual 

ifts I conferred on you, so that you come be- 
Find inno gift.” In the history of this church, 
then, we may expect to learn the nature and use 
of those gifts, to as much advantage as from the 
history of any other. 

Corinth at this time was the metropolis of the 
province of Achaia, and was as famous as 
Athens itself for the Grecian arts and sciences, 
Cicero calls it * totius Gracia lumen,” the light 
of all Greece; and Florus callsit “Gracie decus,” 
the ornament of Greece. Refined and intelli- 
gent as Corinth was by Grecian sciences and 
arts, it was, through its luxuriesand wealth, the 
most dissoiute, lascivious, and debauched city in 
its day. Here Paul preached and taught for 
eighteen months the doctrine of Christ, and 
converted a very numerous church, composed 
of some distinguished Jews, but chiefly of the 
idolatrous and profligate Pagans. Luke tells 
us, “* Many of the Corinthians, hearing, believed 
and were baptized.» From the history of this 
church, gathered from the Acts of the Apostles 
and these epistles, it appears that there was a 
schism in it, envying, strife, and many irregu- 
larities; so that the presence of those gifts did 
not place the church out of the reach of those 
human corruptions, but were necessary to the 
Hlumination and confirmation of the disciples 


ter way ;” for, says he, all these gifts shall cease, tongues, 
&c. shall vanish away. And when all these gifts shall 
have ceased, faith, hope, and love, these three abide co- 
existent with the present world ; but the greatest of these 
three graces is love, which wiil continue forever, not only 
co-existent with the present state, but when this state 
shall be consummated. Now the better way isto culti- 
vate love, than to be coveting spiritual gifts, though of 
the most splendid rank. ‘Tosee that this faith, hope, and 
love, and even love which is the greatest and best of all, 
is emphatically contradistinguished from spiritual gifts, 
we have only to read the close of the 13th and the com- 
mencement of the 14th chapter, It readsthus: And now 
abides faith, hope, love, these three, but the greatest of 
these is love. Follow after love, therefore, and desire 
Spiritual gifts, Lut of these the chief is prophecy. The 
faith that was alwaysto abide is not once classed amongst 
spiritual gifts. The only passage in our translation that 
might, by common readers, be so understood, is Eph. ii. 8. 
“ For by grace are you saved through faith; and that not 
of yourselves: it is the gift of God.” Leaving system out 
of view and following the scriptures, we find the senti- 
ment to be as Macknight has rendered it. “ Fot by grace 
you are saved through faith, and this affair is not of your- 
selves; it is the gift of God”—not charisma, a spiritual 
gift, but doron, a favor or common bounty. Indeed, the 
antecedent to that, every linguist knows is not faith; for 
pistis, faith, is feminine, and touto, that,is neuter; Let 
not, however, any systematic conscience be alarmed at 
this translation of the ce!ebrated Calvinist. It is unan- 
swerably correct. Nor does it at all interfere with the idea 
of salvation being of grace, of free gtace ; for if salvation. 
as a whole, is through the grace of God, faith, a part of 
that salvation, is of grace also ; but here we are speaking 
of spiritual gifts, amongst which this faith is not one. 
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in the faith which purified the heart by its 
intrinsic influences. Indeed, we find that even 
the spiritual men themselves needed the word 
of exhortation and admonition for their impru- 
dence in the management of those gifts; which 
at once teaches us that those gifts had no gen- 
eral influence, and were not necessarily produc- 
tive of the appropriate effects of the saving and 
sanctifying truth in the minds of the subjects of 
them. No wonder, then, that the apostle Paul 
commended the cultivation of brotherly love as 
a “more excellent way” than the coveting of 
the most splendid giits. It is evident from the 
face of the first epistle, that even among the 
spiritual men there were blemishes and impru- 
dences that required the castigation of the 
apostle. The apostle, indeed, settles the con- 
test about the precedency of those gifts, and 
places them in due subordination to one another. 
A free and full translation of the 28th verse 
represents the matter thus: “The chief mem 

bers of the church are thus to be ranked as God 
has distinguished them by gifts. First, apos- 
tles, who being endowed with the word of wis- 
dom, from them all must receive the knowledge 
of the gospel. Secondly, the superior prophets, 
who, possessing the word of know.edge, are 
qualified to interpret the ancient revelations, 
Thirdly, teachers, embracing all who boldly 
declare the doctrine of Christ, illustrate it, and 
confirm it by miracles. Next, those who com- 
municate to others the spiritual powers. Then, 
those who possess the gifts of healing diseases, 
Helpers, who, speaking by inspiration to the 
edification of the church, are fitted to assist the 
superior teachers, and to help the faith and joy 
of others. Directors, who, by the gift of dis- 
cerning spirits, are fitted to direct the church. 
Lastly, persons who, having the gift of speaking 
different kinds of foreign languages, can preach 
to every nation in its own language.” But yet 
the church can never be composed of all such, 
no more than the body can beall eye or all ear; 
for, says the apostle, * Are all apostles? Are 
all prophets?” No, indeed. The nature of 
those gifts, however splendid, was evidently 
only adapted, and their use merely designed, to 
illustrate and confirm that doctrine, which in its 
primary and essential results, when received 
and understood, purges, purifies, elevates, and 
ennobles the mind of the recipient. Hence the 
Holy One prayed, “Sanctify them through your 
truth.” 

Again, when the Lord spake of the Holy 
Spirit, (which was to proceed from his Father 
and himself, when he should be glorified,) he 
assured his disciples that this Monitor would 
testify of him, and would not only conduct them 
into all truth, but when he is come, “he will 
convince the world concerning sin, and concern- 
ing righteousness, and concerning judgment: 
concerning sin, because they believe not on me; 
concerning righteousness, because I go to the 
Father, and you see me ro longer; concerning 
judgment, because the Prince of this World is 
Judged. He will glorify me.”* The signsand 
wonders, and distributions of this Holy Spirit, 
the apostle Paul declared were the confirmations 
by which Jesus was glorified in the world, and 
the testimony of the witnesses rendered credi- 
ble and omnipotent. So, on Pentecost, the un- 
believing Jews were convinced of their sin in 
not believing that Jesus was Lord Messiah, by 
the Holy Spirit confirming their word by signs 
following or accompanying. They were con- 


* Gamipbell's translation of John xvi 8—14. 
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vinced of his righteousness, or of his being the 
righteous Messenger of Jehovah, by the proofs 
the Spirit gave of his having been well received 
in heaven by his Father; and they were con- 
vinced of judgment, because it was evident 
from the testimony of the apostles, confirmed by 
those splendid signs of the Holy Spirit, that, by 
his cross, Jesus had triumphed over principali- 
ties and powers, and had vanquished him that 
had the power of death. Thus the Saviour 
promised and thus it was performed, and thus 
the world, infidel Jews and infidel Gentiles, 
were convinced of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment. The apostle Paul also declares in 
that same epistle, chapter xiv. that “foreign 
languages are for a sign, not to believers, but to 
unbelievers.” Now the sign by which the 
Holy Spirit glorified Jesus on the day of Pente- 
cost, was that of foreign tongues; diverse, or 
separated tongues of fire, appeared on the heads 
of the witnesses, and they spake in foreign 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance. 
This, then, was such a sign to the unbelieving 
Jews as to convince three thousand of them of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment; and 
hence they gladly received the word that an- 
nounced to them the remission of their sins and 
the promise of the Holy Spirit. Thus the word 
came in ‘demonstration of the Spirit and with 
power,” and their faith rested not on the wis- 
dom of human reason, but on the power of God, 
thus exhibited with the word. 

In our next essay this same topic will be fur- 
ther illustrated. As we promised to investigate 
this important subject with some degree of 
attention, we must request the patience of our 
readers to be put into requisition; and we must 
also remind them, that our object is to present 
just; what the scriptures teach on this subject, 
not attempting to support any system of divini- 
ty, however canonized or extolled. But in 
these things every disciple of Christ will suffer 
no man to judge for him while he is able to 
read the revelation of Godin his own tongue— 
atleast such ought to be his determination. 

Epiror. 


To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 

Dear Str—As you are decidedly opposed to 
all intrigue, corruption, and tyranny of those 
courts called ecclesiastical, in whatever denom- 
ination they exist, I have concluded to make a 
statement to you forthe benefit of the whole 
religious community at large, and of the Bap- 
tist community in particular, of some recent 
occurrences in an association with which you 
are well acquainted. You not being present at 
that association, but as I understood the church 
of Wellsburgh being now a member of the Ma- 
honing Association, Ohio, it was supposed you 
had been there; and therefore I suppose that 

ou will be yourself, as much as others, much 
interested in hearing of this matter. 

You need not be informed that there have 
been, for seven years, two or three choice spir- 
its of the old hierarchal system in that associa- 
tion, who have been, for some time, in the spirit 
of Dictrephes, seeking for the pre-eminence. 
Baffled in every attempt fora long time, their 
zeal, like a concealed fire, only waited for a fair 
Opportunity of bursting forth with destructive 
fury. By aconcurrence of fortuitous incidents, 
as we sometimes say, they conceived a favora- 
ble opportunity had occurred, which gave them 
some hopes of realizing their darling project. 
There were a few econ and one in partieu- 
lar, whose messengers a way or other stood 
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in the way of theirgaining the ascendant. How 
to get these out of the way was the difficult 
point. And how these gentlemen could acquire 
the eminence which they courted, without get- 
ting them out of the way, was a point still more 
difficult. ‘There was one scheme, which, of all 
others, seemed to favor their project. It was 
known that some of the churches, 1n their annu- 
al letters, simply appealed to the scriptures, and 
gave from them a statement of their faith; and 
that some clause or article in the archives of the 
constitution of this association required an ac- 
knowledgment of the Philadelphia Confession 
of Faith. The junto, before the meeting of the 
association, began to intrigue in this way: they, 
as far as possible, obtained an appointment of 
such messengers as would favor their project, 
and I can assure you that I know of one church 
whose appointment of messengers was set aside 
by the parson, a member of the junto, and two 
of them removed because they were supposed 
to be men of an independent mind. 

As soon as the association met, all the letters 
that did not appeal to the aforesaid Confession, 
were ordered by the head of the party, to be 
‘marked for further investigation.” When the 
letters were all read, it appeared that but nine 
had appealed, and thirteen had not. After the 
reading of the letters a committee was appoint- 
ed to arrange the business, and chiefly of the 
leading members of the junto. They agreed 
that the nine churches only should be the asso- 
ciation, and therefore made out a list of the 
messengers of the nine churches—and at once 
proscribed the thirteen. But, on a number of 
the messengers from the proscribed churches 
declaring that they would leave the house 
instantly if not permitted to take their seat, it 
was agreed to give them a seat while they in- 
vestigated their claims. Then came on the 
investigation of their claims. 

Various reasons were assigned for not appeal- 
ing to the Confession by the messengers, as seV- 
erally interrogated by the court. Some of the 
churches had not seen the little book called the 
“Confession of Faith,” and knew nothing about 
it but from report. This wasa fact true of the 
most of them, and not all the members of any 
one church in the association had ever read it. 
Some of these who had seen, did not understand 
it, but said that as far as they understood it, they 
made no objections to it. Some alleged that 
there was so great a diversity of opinion about 
the lawfulness, propriety, and utility of such 
confessions,{hat they could not decide the point. 
Others affirmed that the scriptures were suffi- 
cient, and that stating their faith in them in 
direct terms, which they understood, appeared 
more consistent and satisfactory, than a mere 
appeal to any creed made ready to their hand. 
Two only ef the churches, in their letters, utter- 
ly refused to adopt it as an expression of their 
faith; not, however, as opposing its doctrines, 
buton principles of pure scriptural independen- 
cy. ‘These things were all known to the junto, 
as well before as after the investigation; and 
therefore the long investigation of these letters 
was but a mere covering for their plot. One of 
the two churches was the one for which the 
whole plot was laid, and nothing now remained 
but to reject the one and to retain the other by 
anarbitrary usurpation of power. Several things 
were alleged in ordes to make a difference to 
cover the design, but nothing could be proved 
or even investigated. The measure was carried 
amidst the frowns and marked contempt of 
every umpire in the assembly. Thus as - 
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have been distracted into schisms, and an asso- 
ciation, in fact, rent in twain by the unhallowed 
ambition and manifest envy of three or four 
leaders, at the expense of their own disgrace 
and public reprobation. Other acts of injustice 
and wanton tyranny were perpetrated by these 
individuals, under the pretence of being an ec- 
clesiastical court, which [ will not at present 
trouble you with. Iam resolved, however, with 
your perthission, to exhibit, if the case may 
require, some of the most flagrant violations of 
right which the ecclesiastical history of this cen- 
tury affords. In the meantime, I cannot con- 
clude this communication without declaring the 
striking resemblanee which appeared to me 
between this would-be ecclesiastical court and 
an ecclesiastical court of courtiers, that procured 
the signature of a Median prince to their decrees. 
This council sat two thousand three hundred and 
sixty-one years ago. Daniel, a prophet of the 
God of heaven, had been elevated to very high 
honors by the king, and was extolled above all 
the nobles of the land. ‘Then the presidents 
and princes sought to find occasion against Dan- 
iel concerning the kingdom or church; but they 
could find no occasion nor fault, forasmuch as 
he was faithful; neither was there any error or 
fault found in him.” So far the cases are exact- 
ly similar. “Then said these men, We shall 
not find any occasion against this Daniel, except 
we find it against him concerning the law of 
his God.” So far the coincidence is striking. 
“Then these presidents and princes assembled 


together,”’ that is, the ministers and messengers | 
associated; ‘tand they said, O king! live for-! 


ever!” So said these—O constitution! live for- 
ever! Again, “all the presidents of the king- 


doin and counsellors have consulted together to 
establish and make a firm decree, that whoso- 
ever shall ask a petition of any God or man, for 
thirty days, save of you, O king, he shall be 
cast into the den of lions.” The resemblance 
is still apparent by substituting the words “ who- 
soever shall acknowledge the bible as the con- 
fession of their faith, or any other confession of 
fuith, save the Philadelphia one, shall be cast 
into purgatory.” 
they had got Daniel now, provided they could 
establish the decree. Daniel, as soon as the 
décree was established, invoked the God of 
heavenas befote. The consequence was, might 
gave right, and into the den of lions he was 
cast. ‘The only essential difference between 
these two courts is, that the former was the 
most impartial and consistent of the.two, because 
it cast all who departed from the decree into 
the den of liqns; but in the latter, of thirteen 
which did not comply with the decree, but one 
suffered the vengeance of the law. 

These late events have contributed more to 
demonstrate the correctness of the principles 
delineated in your paper, than any thing I have 
witnessed; for, to use an ancient proverb, “If 
these things be done in a green tree, what shall 
be done ina dry?” If, amongst a people who 
advocate the independency of the church of 
Christ, and who, in their meetings, say they are 
no more than an advisory council, such flagrant 
assumptions of power and violations of right ean 
take place, what may not be expected from 
those who declare that all the congregations in 
the land are under the control of inferior and 
superior church judicatures? [ know that such 
occurrences are extremely rare in our connexion; 
but although I am a Baptist, and the son of a 
Baptist, I would not conceal these flagrant abuses 
of principle amongst Baptists more than had 


These pious divines well knew | 
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they happened amongst Paido-Baptists. I send 
you a number of new subscribers which grew 
out of the late scenes of ecclesiastical despo- 
tism. Ihave only toadd, that I was an impar- 
tial contemplater of these occurrences, and nei- 
ther a ininister nor a messenger at this meeting, 
and that I can vouch for the truth of all that | 
have stated. Your friend, Titus. 


To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 
Str—In the numbers of this work already 
published, we meet with several essays upon 
the christian religion, all justly tending to en- 
hance its value by pointing out its consummate 
excellence, and peculiar adaptation to amelio- 
rate, as far as possible in this life, the wretched 
condition of a guilty, ruined, perishing world; 
not only,aby bringing into view the consoling 
prospect of a blissful and glorious issue to all 
our toils and sorrows, by a revelation of good 
things to come; but, more immediately, by in- 
spiring us with principles, and leading to prac- 
tices which have a direct tendency to strengthen 
our minds against the pressure of worldly ca- 
lamities and guilty fears; filling our hearts with 
joy and gladness in the apprehended favor and 
fellowship of God through the Spirit, by the 
mediation of Jesus Christ. See Hebs. xii. 22—24, 
I could wish, however, to see those things more 
distinctly developed, not only by pointing out, 
as above, the high and distinguishing peculiari- 
ties of the christian religion; and by an upright 
endeavor, to extricate and defend it from the 
innumerable perversions and abuses, with which 
it is, and has been corrupted and subverted; as 
you evidently have beenin the habit of doing 
from the commencement of this work; and 
which, indeed, appears to be the very design of it; 
but also by pointing out, and defending as clear- 
ly as possible, the religion of christianity, (par- 
don the expression ;) for in this, if I mistake not, 
the christian religion has suffered most. For 
what does the Spirit predict, as the combined 
issue of the evil and perilous times that should 
come in those last days of the Gospel Dispen- 
sation, when the great body of professors should 
be such as are described in 2d Tim., 3d and 4th 
chapters—* lovers of pleasure, more than lovers of 
God,—after their own lusts heaping up to them- 
selves teachers, having itching ears,—turning 
away their ears from the truth, and being turned 
to fables,—not”? so much as “enduring sound 
doctrine,—having a form of godliness, but de- 
nying the power thereof.’ Mark this—thete 
professors of the christian religion would have 
a mere form of godliness, instead of the religion 
—the pure, blissful, and substantial religion of 
christianity. If you think, sir, the following 
essay any way conducive to answer the above 
purposes, and you approve of the sentiments it 
contains, as I believe you do, please give it an 
insertion in your useful paper. 
I remain, sir, yours, very eestiess 
Essay on the Religion of Christianity. 
WuiLe many writers and teachers, some of 
them too of high repute in the christian world, 
so called, compliment christianity, I mean the 
New Testament exhibition of it, upon the supers 
excellency of its moral dictates, who, at the 
same time are ignorant of, and even averse to, 
the religion it inculeates; and whilst others 
profess to embrace it asa system of religion, 
without imbibing the spirit, realizing the truth, 
and experiencing the power of its religious in- 
stitutions; but merely superstruct to themselves, 
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restin, andare satisfied with, a form of godliness; 
and that, very often, a deficient, imperfect form, 
or such as their own imagination has devised; 
let us, with an open bible before us, distinguish 
and contemplate that religion which it enjoins 
and exhibits—I mean the religion of christianity, 
for it also exhibits the religion of Judaism; but 
with this, in the mean time, we christians have 
nothing directly to do—we derive our religion 
immediately from the New Testament. 

The author and ultimate object of our holy 
religion, is the God and Father of cur Lord 
Jesus Christ, by his Spirit, speaking in Christ 
and his holy apostles. The principle of this 
holy religion within us, is faith, a corres- 
pondent faith; that is, a belief, or inwrought 
persuasion by, and according to, the word of 
truth, in all points corresponding to the reve- 
lation which God has made of himself through 
Jesus Christ by the Spirit. Hence, being rooted 
and grounded in the truth of this revelation, by 
faith in the divine testimony, we contemplate 
and worship God inwardly; that is, adore and 
reverence him in our souls, according to the 
characters and attributes under which he has 
revealed himself to us. Thus we worship the 
Father, through the Son, by the Spirit, relying 
upon his teachings in and by the word, to lead 
us into all the truth which he has testified for 
our edification and salvation; and also upon his 
internal influence to excite, instruct, and com- 
fort us, by the truth; to help our infirmities, 
and to enable us to think and pray as we ought, 
both as to the matter and manner of our prayers. 
See Rom. viii. 26, and Jude 22, 21, with a mul- 
titude of other scriptures. Thus we have the 
internal religion, the habitual worship of the 
real believer, the sincere bible-taught christian 
with its principle; which is the faith above de- 
scribed. See Reet, x. 12—15. 

Now this internal religion, externally manifest- 
ed by certain acts and exercises of divine ap- 
pointment, is what is commonly called worship, 
and rightly too. See the whole bible upon this 
word. The first instituted act of christian 
worship fs baptism into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, andof the Holy Spirit. Why is 
it translated “zn the name,”? &c. contrary to the 
Jiteral and almost universal translation of the 
particle eis? In the name of any dignified 
character, universally imports, by the authority 
of such a person. Whereas this is not the pro- 
per and obvious meaning of the baptismal in- 
stitution. For although it is done by virtue of 
the divine authority enjoining it, that is, by the 
authority of Christ; yet its proper and primary 
import is not a mere exhibition of authority on 
the part of the institutor, and of submission on 
the part of the baptized, though this is certainly 
implied in every act of worship; but it is of a 
much more consolatory and blissful import, 
being an expression of faith and obedience on 
the part of the baptized; nay, the very first insti- 
tuted act of the obedience of faith, in and by 
which the believing worshipper is openly de- 
clared to be of the household of faith and of the 
family of God, being baptized into “the name 
of the Father,” of whom the whole redeemed 
family in heaven and earth is named; and into 
the name of the Redeemer, the Son, and heir of 
all things, who makes his people free; and into 
the name of the Holy Spirit, the sanctifier, the 
comforter, and perfecter of the saints; that by 
virtue of hisindwelling and sanctifying presence, 
he, the baptized believer, may be separated to 
God, with all the redeemed, for a habitation of 
God, through the Spirit. Thus a new and 
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blissful relation to the Father, and to the Son 
and to the Holy Spirit, is publicly recognized 
towards the believer, by an ordinance divinely 
and graciously instituted for this purpose. 


| Being thus openly and explicitly declared to be 


of the family of God, through Jesus Christ, by 
the Spirit, he is declared tree—justified from 
the guilt, and washed from the pollution of sin, 
by this washing of regeneration and renewin 
of the Holy Ghost, which is the privilege of all 
those that believe and thus obey the gospel, by a 
worshipful and obediential compliance with this 
divine appointment. His faith corresponding 
with every item of the divine testimony, thus 
exhibited, he joyfully recognizes his new, jus- 
tified, sanctified, and filial relation to God; and 
realizing this, is filled with peace and joy in be- 
lieving; and so goeson his way rejoicing, as 
well he may. See Acts viii. 39. So much for 
the first divinely instituted act of the worshipful 
obedience of faith. 

The next in the immediate order of connexion 
is prayer. See Acts xxii. 16, with Luke iii. 21. 
With what a beautiful and holy consistency is 
the religion of christianity ordained and exhib- 
ited! First, **Be beptioed end wash away your 
sins,’ then ‘Call upon the name of the Lord.” 
The heart first sprinkled from an evil conscience 
by faith in the blood of atonement; and next, the 
body washed with pure water, declarative of 
the universal sanctification of the whole man, 
body, soul and spirit. Then, and not till then, 
can the believing subject draw near with a true 
heart, in full assurance of faith, and worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness, first having 
beliéved and obeyed the gospel. For “it is not 
by works of righteousness that we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that, being 
justified by his grace, we should be made heirs 
according to the hope of eternal life.” 7'tt. iii. 
5—7. Now, and not till.now, can the believing 
sinner, first sprinkled at the altar, and then 
washed in the laver, enter into the holy place 
without fear, as a qualified and acceptable wor- 
shipper. For as it was in the typical, so it be- 
hoved to be in the antitypical worship; the 
laver still keeps its appointed place; still stands 
between the altar and the tabernacle. Having 
therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the ho- 
liest of all, by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which he has consecrated for us 
through the vail, thatistosay, bis flesh; anda high 
priest over the house of God; having our hearts 
sprinkled froman evil conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water, let us draw near 
with a true heart, in full assvrance of faith. 
Compare Exod. xl. 30, with the above quotation 
from Heb. x. 19—22. The christian’s faith, 
duly realizing those things, and observing the 
appointed way, he can draw near with confi- 
dence to his Heavenly Father, under the gra-* 
cious and powerful protection of his Great High 
Priest, who ever lives to make intercession for 
him. Let him now pray with all manner of 
prayer and supplication, and intercessions for 
all saints, and for all ranks and degrees of men; 
let him also abound in praise and thanksgivings; 
offering up the sacrifice of praise to God by 
Jesus Christ continually ;. for this is he gracious- 
ly instructed and authorized to do in his religious 
directory, with the goodly assurance that he 
is heard and accepted in all his addresses, ac- 
cording to the word of God; and that even when 
through ignorance he asks amiss, the Lord will 
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raciously pardon. Hence praise and prayer | 
foo ihe christian’s delightful exercise, be- 
cause he realizes the greatness of the privilege; 
not only of being thus permitted to address the 
glorious fountain of being and blessedness with- 
out servile fear, in confidence of being always 
graciously heard and accepted; but more es- 

pecially because it gives vent to the grateful and 

dutiful feelings of his heart, both toward God 

and man, and always increases them; and thus 

constantly furnishes him with the happy oppor- 

tunity of growing in every grace, ot subduing 

every vice, and of promoting and strengthening 

every virtue; also, of alleviating every woe, Gb 

mitigating every affliction. In a word, of bring- 
ing down upon himself all the blessings of 
Heaven that can be enjoyed upon earth—as well 

asof doing much good, both spiritual and tem- 
poral to others. Where is the genuine bible- 
taught christian, then, that does not delight to 
abound in the exercise of praise and prayer—to 
embrace and improve every favorable opportu- 
nity for those goodly purposes. 

But that this may be the case, the next im- 
mediate ordinance of the christian religion, 
namely, the reading, | mean the musing upon, or 
studying the Holy Scriptures; taking them up in 
their connexion, and meditating upon the sub- 
jects they propose to our consideration, with a 
fixed contemplation of the various and important 
objects which they present. This dutiful and 
religious use of the bible, oo most precious, 
sacred record of the wonderful works of God, the 
only authentic source of all religious informa- 
tion,) is inseparably connected with, and indis- 
pensably necessary to, the blissful and_all- 
important exercises of prayer and praise. With- 
out this, those exercises must dwindle away to a 
trite form—must degenerate into a lifeless 
formality. It is from this dutiful and re- 
ligious use of the divine word, that we derive 
the proper materials for those holy exercises, 
Hence says the Apostle, “let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly; in all wisdom teaching and 
admonishing one another in psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts to the Lord. And whatsoever you do 
(of a religious nature) in word or deed,‘do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God and the Father by him.” Col. iii. 16, 17. 
And again, * Be you filled with the Spirit; speak- 
ing to yourselves, in psalms, and hymns, and 
Spiritual songs, singing and making melody in 
your heart to the Lord; giving thanks always to 
God and the Father, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Eph. v. 18—20. Hence it:is 
evident, that if we would be spiritually minded, 
spiritually exercised in this delightful and hea- 
venly employment, we must be filled with the 
Spirit; and if we would be filled with the Spirit, 
we must be filled with the word; the word of 
Christ must dwell in us richly; for we have no 
access to the Spirit but in and by the word. 
e Therefore, “he that has ears to hear, let him 
‘hear what the Spirit says to the churches.” 
To take up the Word, then, in this manner, 
that we may thus come to God by it, learn his 
‘ee character, be taught by him, enjoy the 

lissful communications of his Spirit, be made 
wise to salvation, thoroughly furnished to all 
good works, is to make the proper and religious 
use of it; is to worship God by it; and to enrich 
our souls with all spiritual and heavenly bles- 
sings that can be enjoyed in this life. Thus 
says the Lord, ** Héarken diligently to me, and 
eat you that which is good, and let your soul 
delight itselfin fatness. Incline your ear and 
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come to me; hear, and your soul shall live.” 
Isaiah lv.2,3. Again, * Blessed is he that reads, 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and 
keep those things which are written therein.” 
Rev. i. 3. ** Moreover, we have more sure the 
prophetic word, to which you do well to take 
heed, as toa light that shines in a dark place, 
until the day dawn, and the day star arise in 
your hearts; for the holy men of God, spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 2d Pet, 
i. 19—21. ‘This second epistle, beloved, I now 
write to you, that you may be mindful of the 
words which were spoken before by the holy 
prophets, and of the commandments of us, the 
apostles of the Lord and Saviour.” 2d Pet. iii. 
1, 2. “For whatsoever things were written 
aforetime, were written for our learning, that 
we, through patience and comfort of the scrip- 
tures, might have hope.” Rom. xv. 4. 

So much for the three primary, comprehensive 
and all-important ordinances of the christian reli- 
gion; the particular and individual observance of 
which, constitute the religion of every real chris- 
tian. Here let us pause a little, reflect, and 
compare these ordinances, in their proper and 
primitive import, orderand connexion, as above 
deduced from the holy scriptures, and contrast 
them with the present views and practice—with 
the dull, listless, formal, ceremonious—nay, even 
superstitious and absurd formalities, which have 
almost every where, taken place of these. 

What is the sprinkling of a few drops of water 
upon the face of a thoughtless, unconscious in- 
fant, when contrasted with the all-important sig- 
nificancy, and blissful effects of that first great 
ordinance of christian worship—that first consti- 
tutional act of the obedience of faith. , Courteous 
reader, do but reflect, compare, and consider. 

Laying aside all popular prejudice, say which 
you would choose—the joyous, blissful baptism 
of the Ethiopian eunuch, or the unauthorized 
sprinkling of a poor unconscious babe; never to 
be so much asremembered; and, in consequence 
of which, it is never after allowed to enjoy this 
blissful privilege; for which, through the grace 
of God, it might be duly qualified in due time. 
Again, consider the principle upon which this 
baptism is to be enjoyed; the inward preparation 
essential to its profitable reception, and then say 
what a sorry substitute is even the scriptural ad- 
ministration of this ordinance, (I mean as to the 
external form of it,) for the most part, in our day, 
when, instead of the demand of a good con- 
science towards God, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, in consequence of correct views of the 
gospel, rightly taught, understood, and believed; 
the demand is concerning inward impressions, 
exercises, and feelings; predicated upon some pe- 
culiar iaward work of the Spirit, in order to ascer- 
tain the regeneration of the subject; which, if 
approved, the person is then admitted to baptism; 
not, indeed, as the first instituted act of christian 
worship; as a divine appointment, declarative of 
the justification, adoption, and entire sanctifica- 
tion of the believing worshipper; but merely as 
an act of obedience to a positive command, and 
in imitation of Jesus Christ; having, thus, no far- 
ther tendency to produce a good conscience, than 
merely the pleasing sense of having performed a 
duty—of having obeyed a divine command. Thus 
this great gospel ordinance is sunk to the dead 
level of a mere moral duty; an ordinance great 
indeed in its import, and corresponding privilege, 
to the intelligent, believing ere who, in 
the faith of its declarative and real import, re- 


ceives it; and therein, and thereby, yields and 
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holy and acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 
See Romans, 6th chapter, upon the doctrine of 
baptism, with the consequent exhortations ten- 
dered thereon, chapter xii, 1—&c. 

But herein is that old saying verified, “ There 
shall be like people, like priest.» “ For the leaders 
of this people cause them to err, and destroy the 
way of their paths.” Therefore “have they 
turned away their ears from the truth, and are 
turned unto fables;’? for “they have heaped to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears.” A- 
gain, to what a lifeless formality—nay, even dis- 
gusting drudgery, is that next immediate and de- 
lightful ordinance, an eae under the 
present corruptions of christianity! Formerly it 
was from the altar to the laver, from the laver in- 
to the holy place. Ez. xl. 30. Jesus being bap- 
tized, and praying, the heavens were opened to 
him; and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
shape, like adove,upon him. Compare Matthew 
iii, 16. with Luke iii. 21. &c. Paul, also, having 
washed away his sins, calls upon the name of the 
Lord, (Acts xxii. 16.) and so ofall the rest. The 
uniform doctrine was, First, believe the gospel— 
next be baptized—and then pray. Look back, 
courteous reader, to the doctrinal exhibition of 
this article, and you will not only see the propri- 
ety, but also the indispensable necessity of this 
order of proceeding, God having so ordered his 
worship; and, in this order and connexion, made 
aniple provision for the comfortable and profita- 
ble access of his people. But how is it now? 
Some are taught forms of prayer from their in- 
fancy; others are taught to pray by set forms all 
their days. Prayer, or rather saying of prayers, 
is taught and considered by many merely asa 
duty, the neglect of which brings guilt upon their 
conscience; and the performance, no other eom- 
fort but merely a sense of having done their duty. 
Men are indiscriminately urged to pray, as a 
means of salvation, that they may escape hell, 
without any immediate respect either to the altar 
or the laver. Hence the great majority pray in 
their sins all their days, and, for aught that ap- 
pears, die so. Do you not hear those men-taught, 
formal people, confessing always, _ day to day, 
the same sins; the sins of their nature and prac- 
tice; of omission and commission; of thought, 
word and deed; of childhood and youth, &c. or 
under whatever terms they are accustomed to 
make their confessions; withal, praying continu- 
ally for pardon of the same sins: thus daily con- 
fessing their unbelief, their unpardoned, guilty 
condition. Not so the apostolic christians. These 
primitive worshippers, once purged, had no more 
conscience of sins. Heb. x.3. For Jesus, that 
he might sanctify the people with his own blood, 
suffered without the gate, (xiii. 12.) and by one 
offering perfected forever them that are sancti- 
fied. (x.14.) Whereas the ancient sacrifices 
could not make him that did the service perfect, 
as pertaining to the conscience, (ix. 9.) for in 
those sacrifices there was a remembrance again 
made of sins every year, (x. 3.) Hence those 
poor, men-taught, formal people, are in a much 
worse state than the ancient Jews, whose sacri- 
fices, &c. being a shadow of good things to come, 
though they could not perfect them as pertaining 
to the conscience, yet afforded them some relief 
against despondency, in hope of the good things 
that were to come: but now the good things pre- 
figured being come, and, after all, those formal 
worshippers not being perfected, not being purged 
from the guilt of dead works, to serve the living 
God with a true heart, in full assurance of the 
faith of the remission of their sins, through the 
offering up of the body of Jesus Christ once— 
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there remains for them no farther hope, no other 
sacrifice to be hereafter offered for sins: so the 
must either receive and enjoy pardon through 
faith in his blood, or live and die with a guilty 
conscience. Alas! for the present corruptions of 
christianity! Alas! alas! for its corruptors! Thus 
says the Lord of Hosts, Hearken not to the 
words of the prophets that prophesy to you: they 
make you vain. ‘They speak a vision of their 
own heart, not out of the mouth of the Lord. 
They say still tothem that despise me, The Lord 
has said you shall have peace: and they say to 
every one that walks after the imagination of his 
own heart, No evil shall come to you. For who 
has stood in the counsel of the Lord, and has 
perceived and heard his word?) Who has mark- 
ed his word and heard it?—I have not sent these 
prophets, yet they ran: I have not spoken to 
them, yet they prophesied. But if they had 
stood in my counsel, and caused my people to 
hear my words, then they should have turned 
them from their evil way, and from the evil of 
their doings. Therefore, behold I am against 
the prophets, says the Lord, that steal my words 
every one irom his neighbor. Behold I am 
against the prophets, says the Lord, that use their 
tongues, and say, He says. Behold I am against 
them that prophesy falge dreams, says the Lord, 
and do tell them, and cause my people to err by 
their lies, and by their lightness. ‘The prophet 
that has a dream, let him tell a dream; and he 
that has my word, let him speak wy word faith- 
fully; what is the chaff to the wheat? says the 
Lord. Is not my word like as a fire, says the 
Lord, and like a hammer that breaks the rock 
in pieces? Jer. xxiii. 16—32. In consequence 
of such teaching as this, how is the third great 
and fundamental ordinance of our holy religion, 
the religious use of the Divine Word, obscured 
and perverted. With what uninteresting for- 
mality, and coldrife indifference, do many read 
it; even of those who place some part of their 
religious worship in daily reading a portion of 
Holy Scripture, as if the mere reading of it were 
to save them. Under what a cloud of errors 
and prejudices are the generality introduced to 
this sacred book! Some calling it a sealed 
book; others, a book hard to be understood, nay, 
almost unintelligible, except to the learned or 
inspired; and others again, a dead letter. The 
great majority of our modern teachers, like the 
false prophets of old, countenance and promote 
these errors and prejudices by their pretendedly 
learned or whimsical interpretations, spinning 
out lengthy discourses from a single sentence or 
clause of a sentence, thus teaching the hearers 
to believe that nobody can understand it but 
themselves. In this manner they steal the word 
from the people, feeding them with their own 
dreams and notions, instead of causing them to 
hear, and attend to the word of the Lord. 

From this brief scriptural view of the private 
and personal religion of every intelligent bible- 
taught christian, both internally and externally 
considered; and this briefly contrasted with the 
popular religion of our day, we may clearly per- 
celve an essential difference, and be hereby en- 
abled both to examine ourselves, and admonish 
others. T. W. 
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Essays on the work of the Holy Spirit in the salva- 
tion of men—WVo. IV. 


How transcendently kind and excellent is the 
work of the Holy Spirit in glorifying Christ, in 
advocating his cause, and in affording to + 
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such a gracious confirmation of that testimony, 
which, when believed, puts them in possession 
of the most certain, cheering and animating 
hope—the hope of immortality and eternal life! 
How diverse its gifts and operations! This 
persecuting Jew, in a moment, is converted, not 
only to the christian faith, but becomes himself 
the subject of its powers, the temple of its resi- 
dence. The converted Jew, by its influence, is 
filled with the word of wisdom, and, while his 
tongue pronounces divine oracles, his finger 
communicates health to the incurable, and life 
tothe dead. Another, who, yesterday, could 
not read an ancient prophecy or explain a Jewish 
emblem, to-day, filled with the word of knowl- 
edge, infallibly expounds all the secrets con- 
cealed in dark oracles, in obscure allegories, 
and in mysterious types of the oldest times. 
Another, who a moment before had no contfi- 
dence in the crucified Nazarene, has that pecu- 
liar faith which impels and emboldens him to 
bid a demon depart, or a leprosy withdraw, in 
the assurance of seeing his command obeyed. 
Another, who, just now, ignorant of the past, 
and even of the present times, can, by the gift 
of prophecy, foretell infallibly what will happen 
next week, next year, or a century to come. 
Another, who, till now, knew not what manner 
of spirit was in himself, can, by the gift of dis- 
cerning spirits, detect the inmost thoughts of a 
stranger who has put on the christian name. 
Another who mever knew a letter, an obscure 
and idolatrous pagan, who never learned the 

ammar of his vernacular tongue, can speak 
er tongues with all the precision and fluency 
ofan orator. And another, in the twinkling of 
an eye becomes an able and accurate expositor 
and interpreter of languages, a letter of which 
he never learned. Yes, all these gifts, and 
many more, did one and the self-same Spirit 
distribute to every individual, respectively, as 
he pleased. These glorious, inimitable, and 
triumphant attestations to the truth concerning 
Messiah, did the Spirit of God vouchsafe, as 
well as reveal the truth itself. And, although 
these gifts were not bestowed on every first 
convert; yet in some instances, whole congre- 
gations, ‘Without an exception, became the tem- 
ple of these gifts; and, for the encouragement 
of the gentiles, who, for ages, seemed to be 
proscribed from the favors of Heaven, the first 
gentile congregation to which the glad tidings 
were announced, was filled with these gifts, 
and they all, ina moment, spake foreign tongues, 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. 

Let it, then, be distinctly noticed, from all 
these premises, that these gifts had for their 
object, first, the revelation of the whole chris- 
tian doctrine; and secondly, the confirmation 
of it; and without them, no man could either 
have known the truth or believed it. To this 
effect does the apostle reason, 1 Cor. ii. 9—16. 
He shews that none of the princes, the legisla- 
tors, or wise men of Judea, Greece or Rome, ever 
could, by all their faculties, have discovered the 
hidden wisdom, “which God had determined 
before the Mosaic dispensation began, should 
be spoken to the honor of those apostles, gifted 
by the Holy Spirit.” For so it was written, 
“Eye has not seen, and ear has not heard, and 
into the heart of man (before us apostles) those 
things have not entered, which God has pre- 
pared for them who love him. But God has 
revealed them (those unseen, unheard, and un- 
known things) to us (the apostles) by his Spirit” 
—“Which things (before unknown, unheard, 
and unseen,) also we (apostles) speak (to you 
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Gentiles and Jews, that you may know them) not 
in words taught by human wisdom, (in Judea, 
Greece or Rome,) but in words taught by the 
Holy Spirit, explaining spiritual things in spirit- 
ual words.” ‘Now, an animal man, (whether 
a prince, a philosopher, a legislator, or a rheto- 
rician, in Judea, Greece or Kome, by the means 
of all arts and sciences) receives not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to 
him; neither can he know them, (by all his facul- 
ties and attainments,) because they are spiritu- 
ally examined” (by the light which revelation 
and not reason affords.) ‘But the spiritual man 
(the man possessed of a supernatural gift) ex- 
amines, indeed, all things; yet he cannot be 
examined by any animal man (because such 
cannot judge of the principles suggested to him 
by the Spirit;) for what man (who is merely 
animal) has known the mind of the Lord, (his 
deep designs respecting Jews and Gentiles, 
now: made known to us apostles,) who will (or 
can) instruct him (the spiritual man.) But we 
(apostles) have the mind of Christ,” and are 
able to insiruct your spiritual men, with all 
their gifts. O! you Corinthians! How has this 
beautiful passage been perverted by system 
into a meaning the most remote from the mind 
of the Spirit! The translation above given is 
most consistent with the original, and, indeed, 
is the translation of Dr. McKnight, who seems 
to have rendered all those passages that speak of 
spiritual gifts, in all the epistles, much more 
accurately and intelligibly than any other trans- 
lator we have seen. The animal man, or what 
our translators call a natural man, spoken of by 
the apostle, is quite another sort of a man than 
the Calvinistic or Arminian natural man. The 
apostle’s natural man,or his animal man, was 
a man who judged of things by his animal senses 
or reason, without any revelation of the spirit; 
but the natural man of modern systems, is a 
man who possesses the revelation of the Spirit, 
and ‘is in the “state of nature” as it is called. 
The apostle’s natural man’s eye had never seen, 
his ear had never heard, his heart never con- 
ceived any of those things written in the New 
Testament—our natural man’s ear has heard, 
and it has entered into his mind to conceive, in 
some way or Other, the things which were re- 
vealed by the Holy Spirit to the apostles. ‘To 
argue from what is said of the one by the apos- 
tle, to the other, is a gross sophism, though a 
very common one; and by many such sophisms 
is the word of God wrested to the destruction of 
thousands. 

While we are upon this subject, we conceive 
we cannot render a more essential service to our 
readers than to detect and expose a few such 
sophisms connected with the work of the Holy 
Spirit; in doing which we will still farther illus- 
trate the topic under investigation. 

Before coming to specifications, we shall 
make but one preliminary observation, viz. that 
in the fixed style of the New Testament, there 
are certain terms and phrases which have but 
one meaning attached to them; and when we 
use those phrases or terms in any other meaning 
than that attached to them in the sacred style, 
we as infallibly err, as if in using the term Ju- 
piter, 1 should always attach fo it the idea ofa 
planet, whereas the author, whose work I read, 
always attaches the idea ofa god toit. Insuch 
a case, I must,inevery instance, misunderstand 
him and pervert his meaning. 

The first specimen (and we can only give a 
few specimens) we shall give is from 1 Cor. xii. 
“But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
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everv man to profit withal.”” A thousand times 
is this sentence quoted to prove, and many a 
sermon is preached from it to show, that there 
isgome kind of communication, afilation, or gift of 
the Holy Spirit given to every man to improve, 
or profit withal, to his own salvation. Three 
notable mistakes are obvious in such a perver- 
sion of the text: First, the manifestation of the 
Spirit denotes in this context, some spiritual gift 
by which the Spirit is visible, or, at least, evi- 
dently manifested to be in or with the person. 
Secondly, the every man denotes the spiritual 
men only, or every one that possessed a spiritual 

ift; for of these only the apostle here speaks. 

hirdly, to profit withal denotes that the spir- 
itual man did not, receive this gift for his own 
benefit especially, but for the profit of the other 
members of the body; as the ear or eye does 
not receive impressions for its own benefit 
merely or primarily, but for the benefit of the 
whole body. This is just the design of the 
apostle in the whole passage. 

We shall find another specimen or example 
of this same sophism in the 2d chapter, 4th 
verse: “And my speech (or discourse) and my 
preaching was not with persuasive words of 
man’s wisdom, but with the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.” How often do we 
hear the modern sermonizers praying that their 
preaching may come with the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power, meaning thereby some 
internal operation of the Spirit;* whereas, the 
apostle uses these words to remind the Corin- 
thians that his preaching was not successful 
among them by means of his eloquence, but 
because of the demonstration of the Holy Spirit; 
or that his mission was established by the gifts 
of the Spirit imparted to them, and by miracles 
wrought in their presence. The next verse 
makes this evident; for the design of this was, 
he adds, “that your faith might not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God,” in 
the miracles which God empowered me to per- 
form; for such is the fixed meaning of the term 
power in this connexion. ‘God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and with pow- 
er.’ % You shall be endued with a power from 
on high.” Those who were converted by seeing, 
and | ll who are converted by hearing of the 
miracles which God vouchsafed to the witnesses, 
their faith rests or stands upon the power of 
God. I know that some, to countenance the 
above-mentioned perversion, are wont to cite 
the 19th verse of the Ist chapter of the Ephe- 
sians, which reads thus: ‘And what is the 
exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward, 
who believe according to the working of his 
mighty power, which he wrought in Christ 
when he raised him from the dead.” Here, say 
the populars, isa plain proof “that the power 
that produces faith in us is equal to the power 
that raised Jesus from the dead. This will 

*« Weare not calling in question, nor purposely disprov- 
ing any of the popular theories of the operations of the 
Spirit, in these examples of sophisms which we now ad- 
duce. We are merely exhibiting the way in which scrip- 
tural phrases are perverted, or wrested from their fixed 
meaning in the New Testament. And here it may he ob- 
served, that not unfrequently the scriptures are wrested 
to prove what is scriptural truth. For instance, it is a 
scriptural truth that there is but one God; yet, admitting 
1 John, v. 7, to be a genuine reading, it is perverted when 
it is quoted to prove that there is but one God; for John’s 
argument is not, that the Father,the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit, are one God ; but that the witness, or record given 
from Heaven, is one and the same. “There are three that 
bear witness in Heaven: the Father, the Word, and the Ho 
ly Spirit, and these three are one” in respect of the unity 
of their testimony. I am happy in having the concurrence 
of Calvin, Beza, and Macknight, in this instance, for 60 
they declare, 
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serve asa third example of this species of so- 
phistry. Without either denying or affirming 
the truth of the popular sentiment, as an ab- 
stract speculation, let us see whether this was 
the meaning of the apostle. The apostle, from 
the 17th verse, is declaring his prayer to God 
for the Ephesians; and, in the 18th verse, men- 
tions one item of his request, viz. “that the 
eyes of their understanding being enlightened, 
they might know what is the hope of their call- 
ing, and what the riches of the glory of his in- 
heritance prepared for the saints: and that they 
might know what the exceeding greatness of 
his power will be (in the resurrection and glori- 
fication of their bodies) with relation to us who 
believe (which will be similar in glorifying the 
bodies of the saints to what it was in raising and 
glorifying Christ’s body) according to the work- 
ing of his mighty power, which he wrought in 
Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and 
‘exalted him,” &c. So that the power here spo- 
ken of isa power to be exhibited in raising the 
bodies of the saints, and not a power to be ex- 
hibited in producing faith; for the Ephesians 
had already believed. 

Another example of the same sophism we 
often observe in the citation of Acts vii. 51. “O! 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised in Heart and 
ears! You do always resist the Holy Spirit: as 
your fathers did, so do you.” Hence it is ar- 
gued that there is some kind of operations of 
the Holy Spirit which are called common, and 
which are equally enjoyed by all men, the saved 
and the damned; and on this, and another say- 
ing or two, is the whole doctrine of common 
operations predicated. But that Stephen, who 
was full of the Holy Spirit and of wisdom, had 
no reference to any internal or external opera- 
tions upon the unbelieving Jews, is most evi- 
dent from the context. He shewed that his 
audience, as did their fathers, persecuted the 
prophets who spoke by the Spirit, and in resist- 
ing his word delivered by the prophéts, they 
resisted the Spirit of God: for to resist a per- 
son’s word and to resist himeelf, is, in al] idioms 
of speech, the same thing. The unbelievin 
Jews, in resisting the testimony of Stephen an 
of the apostles, resisted the Holy Spirit; and 
many in our time, who resist the testimony of 
the apostles, dictated and confirmed by the Hol 
Spirit, do, in fact, resist the Holy Spirit. And, 
as in the days of Noah, the Spirit of God, 
by the preaching of Noah, strove’ with the 
antediluvians; so the Spirit of God, by the 
preaching of the apostles, committed to writing, 
does strive with all those to whom the word ot 
this salvation is sent; and yet many still resist 
the cogency and power of the truth, and the 
arguments that confirm it. They did not all 
believe who saw the miracles, and such of the 
spiritual _ as were visible; neither do all, 
who read or hear the apostolic testimony and 
its confirmation, believe it. It has, however, 
been shown in the first volume of this work, 
that the miracles and signs were written for the 
same purpose that they were wrought. This, 
indeed, needs no other proof than the testimony 
of John the apostle. . He says, chap. xx. 30, 31. 
‘“*Many other miracles Jesus likewise per- 
formed in the presence of his disciples, which 
are not recorded in this book. But these are 
recorded that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Son of God; and that believing 
(this) you may have life through his name.’ 

Curiosity inquires, How long did this age of 
ar and spiritual gifts continue? It would 
be 


matter of great consequence to settle this 
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point, and, therefore, it cannot be precisely de- 
termined. A few hints, however, on this sub- 
ject, may be useful, in connexion with the design 
of these essays. It must be remarked, that 
when Peter first opened the reign of heaven to 
the Jews, these gifts were showered down ina 
more copious manner, than at any one period 
afterwards among the Jews. The proof of this 
fact will presently appear. When the same 
apostle Peter, who was exclusively honored with 
the keys, opened the reign of Messiah the 
King to the Gentiles, in the house of Cornelius, 
the Holy Spirit fell on all the congregation, as it 
did on the Jews “at the beginning.” This 
phrase, “at the beginging,” denotes that the 
Spirit of God had not fallen on the Jewish con- 
gregation, as it did on Pentecost; and from 
Pentecost, till the conversion of the Gentiles, 
such a scene was never witnessed, even by the 
apostle; for he could find no parallel case, to 
which he could refer in giving a description of 
it, save that which happened in Jerusalem on 
Pentecost. The Samaritans did not receive it 
in the same manner as the Jews and Gentiles 
received it. Until Peter and John went down 
from Jerusalem, after many of the Samaritans 
had believed and were baptized, the Holy Spirit 
had fallen on none of them; but Peter and John 
imparted it to them by laying on their hands.* 
In almost every other instance, if not in all other 
instances, the Holy Spirit was communicated 
by the apostles’ hands; consequently, when the 
apostles all died, these gifts were no longer 
conferred; and gradually all the converts who 
had those gifts died also; and, therefore, these 
gifts did not long survive the apostles. A rea- 
son for their ceasing to be conferred will appear 
in our next essay, which will be devoted chiefly 
to the third species of evidence, which the Holy 
Spirit vouchsafed to the testimony concerning 
Christ. Correct views of the office of the Holy 
Spirit in the salvation of men, are essential to 
our knowledge of the christian religion, as also 
to ourenjoyment of-it. On mistaken views of 
it are engrafted most of the extravagant systems 
of our times. Epiror. 


King James’ Instructions to the Translators of 

the Bible—with extracts and remarks. 

[The following copy of instructions, with the extracts, 
are taken from Lewis’ History of the English Trans!a- 
tions of the Bible. They are here inserted, not to intro- 
duce the controversy about baptism, but to shew (what 
is little Known) that King James actually forbade the 
translators of our Bible to transtate the words baptism 
and baptize, and that these words accordingly are not 
translated by them. If any of our readers should doubt 
of the correctness of the extracts made, we refer them 
to the above work, that they may read for themselves.]} 

Ep. 

“ For the better ordering of the proceedings 
of the translators, his Majesty recommended the 
following rules to them, to be very carefully ob- 
served :— 

1. The ordinary bible, read inthe church, com- 
monly called the Bishop’s Bible, to be followed, 
and as little altered as the original will permit. 

2. The names of the prophets and the holy 
writers, with the other names in the text, to be 
retained, as near as may be, according as they 
are vulgarly used. 

3 The old ecclesiastical words to be kept; 
as the word church, not to be translated congre- 
gation, &c. 

* Some sophistically talk of outpourings of the Holy 
Spirit now-a-days; yet, in the apostolic age, when the 
phrases poured out and shed forth were fixed in their 
meaning, there were but two outpourings of any of 
which we read; in other cases it was given in Motes 
manner. 
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4, When any word has divers significations, 
that to be kept which has been most commonly 
used by the most eminent fathers, being agreea- 
ble to the propriety of the place, and the analo- 
gy of faith. 

5. The division of the chapters to be altered, 
either not at all, or as little as may be, if neces- 
sity so require. 

6. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but 
only for the explanation of the Hebrew or 
Greek words, which cannot, without some cir- 
cumlocution, so briefly and fitly be expressed in 
the text. 

7. Such quotations of places to be marginal] 
set down, as shall serve for the fit references o 
one scripture to another. 

8. Every particular man of each company to 
take the same chapter or chapters; and having 
translated or amended them severally by himself 
where he thinks good, all to meet together, to 
confer what they have done, and agree for their 
part what shall stand. 

9. As any one company has despatched any 
one book in this manner, they shall send it to the 
rest to be considered of seriously and judiciously: 
for his majesty is very careful in this point. 

10. If any company, upon the review of the 
book so sent, shall doubt or differ upon any 
places, to send them word thereof to note the 
places, and therewithal to send their reasons, to 
which if they consent not, the difference to be 
compounded at the general meeting, which is to 
be of the chief persons of each company, at the 
end of the work. 

11. When any place of special obscurity is 
doubted of, letters to be directed by authority to 
send to any learned in the land for his judgment 
in such a place. 

12. Letters to be sent from every bishop to 
the restof the clergy, admonishing them of this 
translation in hand, and to move and charge as 
many as being skilful in the tongues, have taken 
pains in that kind, to send their particular obser- 
vations to the company, either at Westminster, 
Cambridge, or Oxford, according as it was direc- 
ted before in the king’s letter to the archbishop. 

13. The directors in each company to be the 
deans of Westminster and Chester, and the 
king’s professors in Hebrew and Greek in the 
two universities, 

14. These translations to be used when they 
agree better with the text than the Bishop’s Bi- 
ble, viz. Tyndal’s, Coverdale’s, Matthews’,* 
Wilchurch’s, Geneva.” 

** A copy of these orders or instructions being 
sent to Mr. Lively at Cambridge, and other cop- 
ies to Dr. Harding, the king’s reader of He- 
brew at Oxford, and Dr. Andrews, dean of West- 
minster; it secms as if some other doubts arising 
concerning them, application was made by the 
vice-chancellortothe bishop of London forthe re- 
solution of them. ‘i'o which his lordship replied, 
that *T’o be sure, if he had not signified so 
much to them already, it was his majesty’s plea- 
sure, that, besides the learned persons employed 
with them for the Hebrew and Greek, there 
should be three or fourof the most emifient and 
grave divines of their university assigned by 
the vice-chancellor, upon conference with the 
rest of the heads, to be the overseers of the 
translations,.as well Hebrew as Greek, for the 
better observation of the rules appointed by his 
highness, and especially concerning the third 
and fourth rule; and that when they had agreed 

* This seems to intend the great bible printed 1539-40, 


by Edward Wilchurch, one of king Henry VIII's printers, 
and Grafton. 26 
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upon the persons for this purpose, he prayed 
them to send him word thereof.” 

The author from which the above is extracted, 
observes, that the translators, in their preface to 
the reader, affixed to their translation, declare 
as follows: “'I’hey had,” they said, “on the one 
side avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritans, 
who left the old ecclesiastical words and betook 
them to others, as when they put washing for 
baptism, and congregation for church: and on 
the other hand, had shunned the obscurity of 
the Papists, in their azymes, tunike, rational, 
holocausts, prepuce, pasche, and a number ot 
such like, whereof their late translation (at 
Doway and Rheims) was full, and that of pur- 
pose to darken the sense; that since they must 
needs translate the bible, yet, by the language 
thereof, it might be kept from being under- 
stood.” The same author says, “ Of this trans- 
lation the learned Mr. Matthew Poole has given 
the following character. In this royal version, 
says he, occur a good many specimens of great 
learning and skill in the original tongues, and 
of an acumen and judgment more than com- 
mon. By others it has been censured as too lit- 
eral, or following the original Hebrew and 
Greek too closely and exactly, and leaving too 
many of the words in the original untranslated, 
which makes it not so intelligible to a mere En- 
giish reader. This last was perhaps in some 
measure owing to the king’s instructions, the 
third of which was, that the old ecclesiastical 
words should be kept. However it be, we see 
many of the words in the original retained, as, 
hosanna, hallelujah, amen, raka, mammon, man- 
na, maranatha, phylactery, &c. for which no rea- 
son can be given but that they are left untranslated 
inthe vulgar Latin.” ‘This author further de- 
clares, that Nary,in his preface to the bible, 
(printed in 1719,) remarks, there were certain 
words in the scripture, which use and custom 
had in a manner consecrated, as, sabbath, rabbi, 
baptize, scandalize, synagogue, &c. which, he 
said, he had every where retained, though they 
were neither Latin nor English, but Hebrew and 
Greek, because they are as well understood, 
even by men of the meanest capacity, as if the 
had been English.” Speaking of Wickliffe’s 
translation, he adds, “In Dr. Wickliffe’s transla- 
tion of the bible, we may observe that those 
words of the original which have since been 
termed sacred words, were not always thus su- 
perstitiously regarded: thus, for instance, Matt. 
lii. 6. is rendered weren waschen, instead of were 
baptized, though, for the most part, they are 
here left untranslated, or are not rendered into 
English so frequently as they are in the Anglo- 
Saxonic translation.” 

From the above instructions given by king 
James to the translators, and the subjoined ex- 
tracts, the following observations are obvious, 
and are submitted to the consideration of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. 

1. It is evident from rule third of the king’s 
instructions to the translators, that he forbade 
them to translate the old ecclesiastical words; 
and in rule fourth he commands, that when any 
word has divers significations, they should re- 
tain that in their translation which has been 
most commonly used by the most eminent fath- 
ers, being agreeable to the propriety of the place 
and the analogy of faith. 

From the first extract subjoined to the above 
instructions of the king, it appears that his ma- 
jesty was careful that his instructions should be 
observed by the translators, and especially the 
third and fourth rules. “It was his majesty’s 
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pleasure, that besides the learned persons em- 
ployed with them for the Hebrew and Greek, 
there should be three or four of the most emi- 
nent and grave divines of their university as- 
signed by the vice-chancellor, upon conference 
with the rest of the heads, to be overseers of the 
translations, as well Hebrew as Greek, for the 
better observation of the rules appointed by his 
highness, and especially concerning the third 
and fourth rules.” In the second extract, the 
translators, in their preface to the reader, de- 
clare that they had observed at least his majes- 
ty’s third rule respecting the old ecclesiastical 
words. They say, they had “onthe one side 
avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritans, who 
left the old ecclesiastical words and betook them 
to others, as when they put washing for bap- 
tism,” &c. In the third extract, though highly 
commended (and we believe justly) by Mr. 
Poole, their translation was censured by some 
others. ‘The grounds of this censure are, that 
their translation is *‘too literal, or following the 
original Hebrew and Greek too closely and ex- 
actly, and leaving too many of the words in the 
original untranslated, which makes it not so in- 
telligible toa mere English reader.’ It is said 
by the author from whom the instructions and 
extracts were taken, that “this was perhaps in 
some measure owing to the king’s instructions, 
the third of which was, that the old ecclesiasti- 
cal words should be kept.”? He adds, that “how- 
ever it be, we see many of the words in the ori- 
ginal retained, as, hosanna, &c. for which no 
reason can be given but that they are left un- 
translated in the vulgar Latin.”” This author 
also informs us that Nary, in his preface to the 
bible, printed 1719, says, that “he had every 
where retained these consecrated words, though 
they were neither Latin nor English, but He- 
brew and Greek.”? And he adds in the last ex- 
tract, that Dr. Wickliffe, in his translation, 
though he has in .Matt. iii. 6. rendered the word 
baptized by washed, yet these words termed sa- 
cred words, are, for the most part, left untrans- 
lated by him, or are not so frequently translated 
into English as in the Anglo-Saxonic translation. 

2. Let it be particularly noticed, that among 
those words called consecrated ecclesiastical 
words, and which were forbidden by the king to 
be translated into English, are the words baptism 
and baptize. This must be obvious to any per- 
son who will compare the king’s instructions 
with the extracts made above. ‘The king, in his 
instructions to the translators, rule third, com- 
mands * the old ecclesiastical words to be kept,” 
and gives the word church not to be translated 
congregation, with an et celera, as a specimen of 
these words. The translators, in their preface 
quoted above, declare that they, in order to 
avoid being puritanical in their translation, had 
put baptism where the Puritans had put washing. 
They also say that the puritans, by so doing, 
“left the old eeclesiastical words,’ which 
chiefly demonstrate that the word baptism was 
one of those words reckoned both by the king 
and the translators to be an old, aconsecrated, and 
an ecclesiastical word. This, the translators add, 
was one of the puritan scrupulosities, and that 
they had, in their translation, avoided it. This 
is also proved from what was said by Nary in 
his preface to the bible, printed 1719. He de- 
clares, in the extract made above, that baptize 
was one of the consecrated words which he had 
every where retained in his translation, and 
which he allows are neither Latin nor English, 
but Greek. If more evidence of this fact was 
necessary, we might add that the author of _ 
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work from which the extracts above are made, 
declares that these words called sacred words 
(of which baptism and baptize are two) were 
not always thus superstitiously regarded. As ev- 
idence of this, he remarks that Dr. Wickliffe, 
in his translation of Matt. iii. 6. rendered the 
phrase were baptized by weren waschen, though 
in his translation the old ecclesiastical words 
are, for the most part, left untranslated, or are 
not rendered into English so frequently as they 
are in the Anglo-Saxonic translation. 

3. From the above instructions and extracts, 
itis very evident that whatever the words bap- 
tism and baptize may signify in the Greek lan- 
guage, they are words which are not translated 
in our version of the bible. The king virtually 
prohibited their being translated, the translators 
declare they left them untranslated, and others 
allow that they are neither “ Latin nor English,” 
but Greek. This surely should rouse the at- 
tention of every one who has any regard to the 
authority of the Divine Saviour, to inquire what 
do these words mean when correctly translated 
into English. If they signify sprinkling or pour- 
ing, let them be so translated. Had the king 
and the translators been baptists, and believed 
that these words signified immersion or dipping, 
would it not have been singular that they should 
agree to conceal their meaning by giving us only 
the Greek words anglicised? If they did mean 
sprinkling, as is generally asserted, there surely 
could have been no harm in translating them 
accordingly, when it was both the duty and in- 
terest of those who superintended the transla- 
tion to doit. Why, then, all this concealment 
of their signification? It is said that they were 
old, ecclesiastical and consecrated words. It is 
believed that consecrated and ecclesiastical as 
the king and translators esteemed them, had 
they meant any thing but immersion, these qual- 
ities would not have saved them from being ren- 
dered into English. But who said those words 
were consecrated and ecclesiastical words, 
which should not be translated?) The king and 
ecclesiastics, whose practice required this pious 
fraud to justify their kind of baptism, or at least 
to conceal that their practice was unscriptural. 
In no place of the bible, that I remember, does 
God say that there are certain old, consecrated, 
and ecclesiastical words, which must not be 
translated into the English language. The 
translators themselves only thought that these 
words were consecrated and ecclesiastical, when 
they occurred in certain places, and when used 
to express the mode of christian baptism. Thus, 
in the following passages, where the same Greek 
words occur, they disregard their age, their con- 
secration, and their ecclesiastical nature. ‘ He 
it is to whom I shall give a sop when I have dip- 
ped it. And when he had dipped the sop, he 
gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon.” 
“ And he was clothed with a vesture dipped in 
blood, and his name was called the Word of 
God.” John xiii. 26. Rev. xix. 13. Sce also 
Matt. xxvi. 23. in the Greek. The translators 
in these, and in other instances, have inadvert- 
ently, or rather unavoidably, to make sense of 
these passages, shown us that they believed the 
Greek word baptisma means dipping. It may be 

resumed that there were particular reasons for 
eaving these words untranslated where chris- 
tian baptism is spoken of, unless we can make 
ourselves believe that in those days king Jamés 
and the translators in this acted without any 
reasons at all. But it is not easily believed that 
they acted without these reasons, when it is re- 
membered that they had every inducement to 
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translate the words if they meant nothing con- 
trary to their practice. It was with these old 
ecclesiastical words that the clergy succeeded in 
preserving the fascination of priestcraft. When 
Tyndal issued his translation of the bible, be- 
cause he had in it disregarded the words which 
the clergy esteemed sacred, they condemned it. 
He had, for instance, changed charity into love; 
church into congregation; priest into senior; 
grace into favor; confession into knowledge; 
penance into repentance; and a contrite heart 
into a troubled heart. Sir Thomas Moore, who 
warmly espoused the cause of the clergy against 
Tyndal’s translation, wrote a dialogue, with a 
view to bring it into contempt among the people. 
Tyndal, in answerto it, (as quoted by the author 
from whom we have taken our extracts) thus 
speaks: “*What made them whose cause Sir 
Thomas espoused, so uneasy and impatient, 
was, they had lost their juggling terms where- 
with they imposed on and misled the people. 
For instance, the word church, he said, was, by 
the popish clergy, appropriated to themselves; 
whereas, of right, it was common to all the 
whole congregation of them that believe in 
Christ. So, he said, the school-doctors and 
preachers were wontto make many divisions, 
distinctions, and sorts of grace; with confession, 
they juggled and made the people, as oft as they 
spake of it, to understand it by shrift in the ear. 
So by the word penance, they made the people 
understand holy deeds of their enjoining, with 
which they must make satisfaetion for their sins 
toGod-ward.” The bible is not yet free from 
these juggling terms, when words are left un- 
translated and another meaning is affixed to them 
than what they originally signify, and that mean- 
ing sanctioned by very extensive practice. Whe- 
ther this has originated in kingcraft or priest- 
craft, orin both, justice demands that it should 
be detected. A sacred regard to the authority 
of God ought to lead us to reject an error, how- 
ever old, sanctioned by whatever authority, or 
however generally practised. 


Extracts from Letters addressed to Elder Henry 
Toller, by James Fishback, pastor of the First 
Baptist church of Lexington, Ky. 

In order to show that faith is more than a be- 
lief, a number of absurd distinctions have been 
made use of upon this subject. Many distin- 
guish the beliet of the head from the belief of 
the heart, as if a man could perceive a thing to 
be true with his head, whilst in his heart he per- 
ceived it to be false. If they mean by this, to 
distinguish faith from love, the terms are proper; 
for love is not belief, but an affection of the 
heart. They both unite in saving faith. The 
Spirit of God harmonizes the head and the heart, 
by imparting right apprehensions to them, and 
suitable impressions upon them, through and by 
the gospel of God’s grace. It is common to dis- 
tinguish true faith from a historical! faith, as if 
there could be any true faith, without believing 
the gospel history! The gospels written by the 
four evangelists, contain the history of Christ's 
incarnation, life, doctrine, miracies, death, res- 
urrection, ascension, and intercession, and one 
of the evangelists tells us the design of this his- 
tory :—** These are written, that you might be- 
lieve that Jesus isthe Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing, you might have life through 
his name.” John xx. 31. Surely that belief, 
which has life eternal connected with it, must 
be true faith. A distinction is also made be- 
tween believing the doctrine of the gospel, and 
receiving the person of Christ; as if “— 
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person was not the object of the gospel doctrine, 
or as if we could receive Christ in any other 
way, than by believing that doctrine! John says 
‘as many as received him, to them gave he pow- 
er to become the sons.of God,” which receiving, 
he explains in the following words, “ even to 
them that believe on his name.” John i. 12. For 
another apostle says, “you are the children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus.” Gal. iii. 26. And 
itis plain, to receive him, or believe on his name, 
is to believe the doctrine of the gospel concern- 
ing him; for “he that abidesin the doctrine of 
Christ, he has both the Fatherand the Son.” 
2 John, ver. 9. 

Some describe faith to be an inward principle 
of grace, implanted in the heart by the opera- 
tion of the Spirit, separate from, and previous to 
the knowledge of the word of God. But it is 
impossible to conceive what is meant by such a 
principle of grace as this. It cannot be any 
sentiment respecting Christ or his salvation, 
since itis supposed to be previous to the know- 
ledge of the word of God, wherein alone he is 
revealed. Nor can it be any disposition or af- 
fection of mind towards Christ; for the mind 
cannot be affected with any object of which it 
has no knowledge; and our confession of faith 
makes the principal acts af saving faith to have 
immediate relation to Christ, trusting on him 
alone for justification, &c. But the Holy Ghost 
is the Spirit of truth, and operates upon the mind 
not abstracted from the word, which is truth, or 
without it, but by means of it, enlightening the 
understanding in its doctrines, and influencing 
the will by its motives: so that the word itself, 
is the very principle established in the heart by 
the Spirit. Men are born of the spirit; but it is 
by the incorruptible seed of the word, | Pet. i. 23. 
It is of his own will that God begets men to the 
faith; butit is with the word of truth, James i. 
18. for faith comes by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God, Rom. x..17. To suppose, 
therefore, that the Spirit implants faith, as a 
principle of gracein the heart, without the word, 
or previous to any knowledge of it, is unintelli- 
gible, and unscriptural, and contrary to the word 
of God, and the confession of Faith:—it makes 
the word of God of little consequence—super- 
cedes the necessity of preaching it to sinners, 
or of its being.read by them in order to faith; 
and the Spirit does not glorify the Lord Jesus 
Christ in his operations, as he was promised to 
do, in imparting it. It opensa flood-gate of wild 
enthusiasm, and sets aside the scripture rule for 
distinguishing the Spirit of truth from the spirit 
of error. Isat. viii. 20. 1 John v. 1—6. 

When men conceive faith to be a principle 
wrought in the heart by the Spirit, abstract from 
the word, it will lead them to look within them- 
selves, for the operation of some spirit, very 
different from the spirit of truth, who speaks in 
the scriptures, whose work is to guide into all 
truth, to testify of Christ, and take of his, and 
show it tous. John xvi. 13,14. It will make 
them seek after this inward principle, in the 
first instance, as the main hinge of their hope, 
ite oe them taking any comfort from the 
word till they find, or rather they fancy they 
find, this mysterious principle wrought in them: 
which, after all, seems to be only a principle of 
blind enthusiasm or self-conceit. 

On the other hand, when faith is confounded 
with its effects, and made to consist of a number 
of good dispositions and vigorous exertions of 
the mind, it limits the extent, and clouds the 
mmediate freeness, of divine grace to the 
chief of sinners, by confirming it to such as 
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are supposed to be better qualified than others. 

It sets the gospel ground of hope at a distance 
from the self-condemned, who cannot find such 
good dispositions in themselves, and puts them 
upon striving to attain them, or to exert some 
act in order to be justified. The consequence 
is, that they either, discouraged, sink into des- 
wrong or fall into despair after much fruitless 

abor, or, if they obtain some fluctuating peace 
in this way, it is not founded on what they be- 
lieve concerning Christ, but upon a better opin- 
ion of themselves, or of the dispositions and 
actings of their minds towards him; and in this 
case it signifies little, whether they call these 
things acts of faith, or works of the law; or 
whether they thank God or themselves that they 
are not as other men are. This is surely a wide 
difference between believing “that God will 
justify only such asare well disposed and proper- 
ly qualified,’ and believing “that he justifies 
the ungodly freely by his grace, through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus.” Rom. iii. 24, 
ch. v. 5. and the effects of these two faiths are 
equally different. Tho former leads a man to 
seek relief to his guilty conscience, and peace 
with God from something to be wrought in him 
or done byhim. The latter leads a man direct- 
ly to the character and work of Christ, as the 
sole foundation of his justification, and of his 
hope and peace with God. 

Saving faith is distinguished from every other, 
by its objectand effects. Faith cannotso muchas 
exist without an object; for, when nothing is 
believed, there can be no belief. It saves in no 
other way than that it has a saving object; and 
all its influence upon the heart and life, is, pro- 
perly speaking, the influence of truth believed. 

Though there can be no true faith without 
knowledge, yet there may be a kind of specu- 
lative knowledge without true faith. There 
is a wide difference between understanding the 
wae of a preposition, and believing the truth 
of it. 

Whatever men may think of their knowledge 
and belief of the gospel, yet if they do not in 
some measure perceive its excellence, suitable- 
ness, and importance to their lost condition as 
sinners, they do not in reality know, and be- 
lieve it—it is the operation of God’s Spirit that 
produces this. 

Christ told his disciples that the Spirit of truth, 
the Holy Ghost, when he came, would not apees 
of himself—but would glorify him. According- 
ly, his operations, during the age of miracles, 
were all performed in glorifying Jesus Christ, 
and inhis name. The gospel of Christ, since 
the days of the apostles, has been the theme he 
has blessed, in convincing the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment, and through 
which he has imparted saving faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It was in the name of Jesus, 
all the miracles were wrought; and by the 
preaching of Christ, and him crucified, as he is 
exhibited in the record God has given of hisSon, 
the same Spirit has exerted his power, through 
this preaching, in regenerating the hearts of 
men. Hence, itis by preaching Christ to sin- 
ners, and not the Spirit, that the Spirit operates 
in glorifying Jesus in their conversion. If I 
preach to sinners less about the Spirit, it is that 
they may experience the operations of the Spirit 
more, by preaching Christ and him Meni 
which is the sum and substance of the gospel. 
On believers I urge the necessity of praying the 
Father, through the Son, for the Spirit, that he 
may enlighten and sanctify them, &c. 


—_—_— 
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Communicated fiom Providence, Rhode Island. 

Tuat Christianity is at present most grossly 
corrupted, many sincere and spiritual christians 
see and deplore. In this town we have our 
share in this soul-sickening state of things. 
One church (one of the orthodox ones too) has 
in its bosom men who are notorious for profanity ! 
This is one of that vast combination of inate 
which is now so active inthe promotion of the 
modern plans of christianizing the world. If 
they would christianize themselves, and get rid 
of their abominable pride of life, and pompous 
religious parade, they would remove a great 
cause of grief from the minds of all meek and 
lowly christians acquainted with them; and the 
more especially, seeing they pass in the christian 
world for orthodox and evangelical. 

It was formerly a saying among the Baptists, 
“ Reading, no preaching;” but they have got so 
now, in this place, that they can read their eM 
ers! Yes, the Baptists in Providence, R. I. do 
not scruple to read their prayers! At the cele- 
bration of Independence, this novel spectacle was 
exhibited, for the first time here, by a Baptist 
minister of this town, who was selected to pray on 
the occasion by the Military Committee of Ar- 
rangements! This same Baptist minister wears 
a gown in his pulpit, and, for preaching, pro- 
nounces a very flowery oration, written at full 
length. He is, therefore, a tolerable Episcopal- 
ian. But if he should take a little trip among 
country brethren, he would find disapproving 
countenances there. But who would have im- 
agined, a few years ago, that the Baptists would 
ever have come to this? Where is the raiment 
of camel’s hair, and leathern girdle of John the 
Baptist? Ichabod may with propriety be written 
upon the walls of their temple. 

In one of our heterodox societies, people are 
taught a new birth of this nature; when the 


‘drunkard leaves off drinking, he is, in that, re- 


generated—and so of every thing else. Now 
every one that has been born of the Spirit, knows 
that this is not what is meant by being born 
again; and yet this doctrine is publicly held 
forth, and many embrace it. Ot in what a lament- 
able case are blind people, when led by such 
blind guides! 

Our singing here, as in other at is per- 
formed by professors and non-professors all to- 
gether, headlong; and thus people are made to 
utter solemn lies, singing of their heavenly birth 
when they never experienced any; and of their 
love to God when they are at enmity with him. 
This public sham isa public shame; and why 
it is suffered to go on in quiet as it does, is incon- 
ceivable. It is not my place to judge; but 1 
should dread to be in the place of that minister 
who should promote or consent to this abomina- 
ble outrage upon common sense and the wor- 
ship of God. And yet this is the universal cus- 


- tom among us—orthodox and heterodox; and it is 


— to make the heart of a servant of God 
ache. 

The abomination of having men of the world 
meddle with the religious afiairs of meetings, is 
here common. O christianity! O abused gospel! 
you need not the hateful, polluted embraces of 
your enemies. If they withhold their hearts 
from you, their money is your affliction when 
proffered to you. 

As to the numerous societies of the day, things 
are here as in other places. Characters of the 
worst sort and church members mingle together, 
and talk of restoring the Jews, and of bringing 
about the Millennium, &c.—and the reverends, 
and honorables, and rabbies, and lawyers, and 





scribes, (I go no further,) trumpet their wonder- 
ful doings in the papers, and get their names upon 
these rolls of immortality. I see not how these 
people can teach the world christianity, seeing 
they do not appear to understand it themselves, 
And I should suppose that the members of those 
societies who are not christians, would be more 
consistently employed in healing themselves be- 
fore undertaking to heal others. _ It is truly ri- 
diculous that men, who know nothing about re- 
ligion, should be zealously engaged in mission- 
ary matters. It seems to me this is the most 
foolish age that has ever yet been. 

So much for the fountain. The streams which 
flow from it may be expected to be like it— 
Worldly policy, ambition, and vanity, seem to 
be the governing principles throughout. Young 
men are sent to college to get qualitied to preach! 
One way to learn to preach with a witness!— 
How edifying mustit be to the mind of the young 
theologian to read the obscene and idolatrous Pa- 
gan tales of antiquity! How favorable an influ- 
ence must the wanton legends of yore have upon 
him! And to see the vanity, lightness, self-im- 
portance, and apparent want of devotion of great 
numbers of those designed for the ministry, is 
enough to sicken and sadden the heart of every 
serious, humble christian. 

The foregoing is but a glance at a few things 
—but it is enough to show us that the christian 
world is in a wretched, wretched state. O for 
the Spirit to come and make searching work 
among christians! Instead of being in a pros- 
perous condition, the christian world is daily 
getting worse; and there is, at present, scarcely 
any pure christianity on the earth; and yet, our 
college divines will come in with their sophistry, 
and try to make us believe that things are going 
on finely! Out upon such nonsense, I say. I do 
not believe that a brown loaf isa leg of mutton. 

OrIon. 
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Essays on the work of the Holy Spirit im the Sal- 
vation of Men.—.No. V. 

Att the evidences of the marvellous love of 
Jehovah, exhibited in the salvation of men, are 
like itself, superlatively grand and sublime. 
The evidences which command belief, are all 
miracles; the evidences which corroborate and 
strengthen that belief, sometimes called “the 
internal evidences of the record,” are admirab! 
moral and rational. The evidences on whic 
the faith of the intelligent rests, are, in the first 
instance, all miracle. But when we discourse 
intelligibly on this miraculous evidence, we dis- 
tinguish miracles, spiritual gifts, and prophecy. 
We have briefly suggested a few thoughts on 
miracles, properly so called, and on spiritual 
gifts, and are now to attend to prophecy. We 
have already found prophecy amongst the spirit- 
ual gifts, as also, indeed, the power of working 
in others the power of working miracles. But 
we are now to consider prophecy in a higher 
and more exalted sense. 

Many of the primitive christians were possess- 
ed of the gift of foretelling future events. Paul 
declared that the Holy Spirit testified to him in 
every city, that “ bonds and afflictions awaited 
him.” In what manner the Holy Spirit testified 
this in every city we are informed. Let us take 
a few instances which settle this point. Acts 
xxi. 3. Paul found some disciples “who said to 
him, through the spirit, that he should not go up 
to Jerusalem,”? because of those afflictions that 
awaited him. Philip, the deacon, had -_ 
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daughters which did prophesy,” and while Paul 
was there a certain prophet named Agabus, 
came down from Judea, and when he came into 
the presence of Paul, he took his girdle and 
pound his own hands and feet, saying, “ Thus 
says the Holy Spirit, so shall the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem bind the man that owns this girdle, and 
shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.” 
Thus the Holy Spirit testified to Paul by the 
words of the prophets. ‘This Agabus was a 
prophet of some note, as appears trom Acts xi. 
28. “There stood up Agabus, and signified, 
by the spirit, that there should be a great dearth 
through all the world: which came to pass in 
the days of Claudius Cesar.” This gift of pro- 
phecy differs from another gift of the same 
name. ‘Io prophesy, in the church of Corinth, 
imported no more than to speak, by inspiration, 
ina known tongue, to the edification of men; 
but to foretell tnture events, by the spirit of in- 


spiration, is, what we are now contemplating. | 


Nor is it our design to attend to those prophe- 
cies, which many individuals, in the age of 
spiritual gifts, uttered for the immediate exigen- 
cies of that period, for either the conviction or 
confirmation of their cotemporaries; but we are 
now to view the recorded prophecies, which 
were designed as a standing evidence of the 
truth testified concerning Christ. We all see 
the advantages which resulted to both Jews and 
Gentiles from the recorded prophecies of the 
ancient revelations, in the times of the Saviour 
and his apostles. Indeed, the prophecies, writ- 
ten and read, were the last appeal, and the all- 
convincing or silencing one, against which there 
was no rising up. Butit is not prophecy, in 
that enlarged. sense, which includes the evi- 
dence given to the Messiah, before his appear- 
ance in Judea, by the Jewish prophets; but it is 
the prophecies of the New ‘Testament, afforded 
by the Holy Spirit, in honor of the Messiah 
and his cause, since his appearance in the 
flesh, which | am now to consider under this 
head. 

The greatest wisdom is apparent in this de- 
partment of evidence. The Spirit, given im- 
measurably to Jesus, afforded him all means of 
confirming his mission. His wisdom in exercis- 
ing the gift of prophecy was admirably adapted 
to the exigencies of the time. He did not, in 
the first exercises of this gift, utter predictions 
that respected events long future: no, this 
would have been altogether useless in the first 
place; and, therefore, his first predictions re- 
spected events soon to happen with respect to 
himself and his apostles. If I possessed the 
gift of prophecy, and wished it to contribute to 
inv honor, | would, doubtless, foretell some 
events which would soon happen, in order to 
obtain credit to predictions of greater futurity. 
So did the Saviour. His first predictions respect- 
ed events just on the eve of being born. He 
foretold to Peter, that, on going to the sea, and 
in casting in his line, he would take a fish with 
a stater in his mouth. This wasa small matter, 
but as difficult to tell as an event two thousand 
years distant. He prophesied that he would be 
killed by the chief priests, and that he would 
rise from the dead the third day, a few months 
before it happened. When they were on their 
way to Jerusalem, he sent two of his disciples 
to a village, predicting to them, that they would 
there find an ass tied, and her colt with her, and 
ordered them to bring them tohim; at the same 
time assuring them that, on telling the proprie- 
tor that the Master wanted them, he wou'd send 
them. These little matters all tended to con- 
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firm the disciples in their faith concerning him. 
And, indeed, there was much need that their 
faith should be well confirmed, as it was soon to 
be put toa most severe trial. He, therefore, 
gives as a reason for his numerous predictions, 
the following: “ This I tell you now, before it 
happen, that when it happens, you may believe.” 
But, to pass over the numerous predictions that 
respected minor matters and approaching events, 
we shall proceed to notice a prophecy of great 
utility, which respected an event about forty 
years distant. ‘This prediction was designed for 
public conviction, and was perfectly adapted to 
this end. It was of that character of events 
which must necessarily be notorious and emin- 
ently conspicuous, Let us attend toit. When 
all was tranquil in Jerusalem, the city and the 
temple standing guarded by the enthusiasm and 
patriotism of a powerful people, under a Roman 
procurator; when religion and business were 
going on in their regular course as for ages, he 
foretold, that, before the people then living, died; 
before the existing generation passed off the 
stage, the city and the temple should be razed, 
and not one stone left on another that should not 
be thrown down. “On the Mount of Olives his 
disciples accosted him privately, saying Tell us, 
when shall this happen? What shall be the sign 
of your coming, (to do this,) and of the conclu- 
sion of this state?” These questions he mi- 
nutely answered. He declared the preceding 
events—the means by which the city and tem- 
ple would be destroyed—gave directions to his 
disciples how they might escape this impending 
calamity, frequently called “the wrath to come,”? 
or “impending vengeance.” And, as to the 
precise day, he informed them that he was not 
authorized to communicate it, for the Father had 
reserved this in his own bosom, and willed not 
men or angels to know it; but at the same time, 
he would so far satisfy them as to assure them 
that the people then living would not all die till 
it actually came to pass. This was as definite as 
a prophecy, so public and comprehensive, ought 
to be. 

Let the reader remember that this circum 
stantial prediction concerning an event to be 
notorious through all the earth, was committed 
to record, and published through Judea, Greece, 
and Rome; ina word,through Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, many years before it came to pass.— 
And also let it be noted that the apostles, while 
they published it, gave exhortations in their 
epistles to the christians concerning it. Mat- 
thew’s gospel was published in Judea thirty 
two years before the destruction of the city and 
temple; Luke’s memoirs of Christ were pub- 
lished in Greece seven years before Titus, the 
Roman general, razed Jerusalem and made 
the plough pass overit. Mark’s memoirs of 
Christ were published in Rome five years be- 
fore this era of vengeance. But, besides these 
written records, there were all the publishers of 
Messiah’s words and deeds going to and fro 
through all the woild. These are facts, which 
christians acquainted with the New Testament 
and the history of the world, believe; and which 
learned infidels are constrained to admit. That 
the apostles declared this prophecy to the churches, 
and that it was uniionmly believed, and its accom- 
plishment anxiously looked for, can be easily 
shewn trom their writings. I say, anxiously look- 
ed for, because the perseeuting power of the Jews 
was to fall with their city and temple; and the 
apostles solaced the disciples with the hope of its 
speedy fall. Paul assured the suffering Hebrews 
that their sufferings by the Jews would soon cease; 
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“ For,” said he, “yet a little while, and he whois 
coming will come, and will not tarry;” he will 
destroy the Jewish state, and then your infidel 
countrymen will have to cease persecuting you. 
This the context declares. He tells the Thessa- 
lonians, that the Jews killed their own prophets 
and the Lord Jesus; that “they were hindering 
us (apostles) to preach to the Gentiles that they 
might be saved; so that they fill.up their iniqui- 
ties always. But the wrath of God 1s coming 
upon them at length.” (Macknight’s Translation.) 
Paul also assures the Romans, that the God ot 


Peace would soon put under their feet the infidel | 


Jews and the Judaizers. The Jews he calls Sa- 
tan, or the enemy, and adversary. He comforts 
them with the assurance that God “* would bruise 
Satan under their feet soon.” It seems from 
what Peter says in his epistles, (the latter of 
which was written three years before the Lord 
came to avenge his quarrel with the Jews,) that 
the infidel Jews scoffed the idea of Christ’s ever 
coming, as if the apostles had been long talking 
about it, and yet he had not come. He consoles 
the dispersed brethren with these words, “ Know 
that there shall come scoffers in the last days, 
walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where 
is the promise of his coming?” And James, in 
the clearest style, after speaking of the wicked- 
ness of the Jews, in a tremendous gradation, 
which ends in these awful words, ** You have 
condemned and kiiled the Just One, who did not 
resist you,” exhorts and comforts the christians 
in these words, “ Be patient, brethren, unto the 
coming of the Lord; strengthen your hearts, for 
the coming of the Lord draws nigh.” From 
these, and many more expressions and references 
in the epistles to the predicted fall of Jerusalem, 
and the power of the Jews, we are authorized to 
say that this catastrophe was, by all the chris- 
tians, universally expected for years before its 
arrival, and therefore they required exhortations 
to patience under their persecutions, and were 
consoled by the certainty of the accomplishment 
of their Lord’s prophecy. In the year 70 Jerusa- 
lem and its temple were levelled to the dust, af- 
ter being immersed in all the calamities the Sa- 
viour foretold. This event, then, gave a terrible 
blow to the Jewish adversaries of the christian 
cause, and stimulated the christians with fresh 
courage. 7 having been tried for 
many years, the deliverance would be the more 
appreciated, and their faith would be greatly 
confirmed. The more extensive the hatred, op- 
position, and persecution of the Jews had been, 
the greater publicity was given to the prophecy, 
and the more convincing the accomplishment. 
Had I lived in those days, and been so happy as 
to have been one of those persecuted christians 
who had witnessed the catastrophe, I would have 
argued thus with all opposers of the christian 
faith—*That Jesus the Nazarene was the prom- 
ised Messiah, the Son of God, and now the 
Governor of the Universe, is abundantly proved, 
not only from the ancient prophecies, from his 
resurrection from the dead, from the gifts he 
has bestowed on many of his disciples, from the 
private prophecies he gave, which have been all 
accomplished, from his continued presence with 
his apostles, from the success attendant on their 
labors; but now, from qhe accomplishment of one 
of: the most public and particular predictions in 
the annals of the world. It cannot be denied 
that this prediction has been read by thousands 
in the writings of his apostles, has been heard 
proclaimed a thousand times by his followers; 
yea, that some are still living who heard him 
pronounce it; and that it is literally fulfilled, all 





the world is now witness. I pass over every 
thing of a mere private character—I fix my eyes 
exclusively on this astonishing circumstance, | 
see every thing so exactly fulfilled in it; not one 
of his disciples perished in the siege; they all 
obeyed his commands; when they saw Jerusalem 
invested with armies, they fled; the people that 
were considered an abomination, that makes des- 
olate, have come; the walls of Jerusalem are 
levelled to the ground; the temple laid in smok- 
ing ruins; the nation dispersed. The blood of 
the righteous prophets has been avenged; and 
the curse the rulers invoked upon themselves 
and their children, has come uponthem. ¢ This 
is the Lord’s doing and marvellous in our eyes. 
Kiss the Son, lest he be angry. If his wrath be 
roused fora little, blessed are all they that put. 
their trust in him.” 

Such an argument would, we think, be omni- 
otent with all who would hear and consider it. 
Besides, this prediction gave a vast weight, and 

a new impetus to the other prophecies delivered 
by the apostles in their writings. For when this 
one, which figured so prominently in all their 
writings and speeches, was so exactly fulfilled, 
who would hesitate in looking for the accom- 
plishment of the others in their pa seasons, 

The prophecies delivered by Paul and John 
concerning the fate of christianity in the world 
occupy the next place in the written prophecies, 
and immediately succeed in train to that one 
now noticed. The size of this paper forbids a 
minute attention to them. The intelligent will 
readily perceive, what an essential service they 
render to the testimony of the apostles, I will 
only set down the items of Paul’s prophecy con- 
cerning the great apostacy, which we have 
lived to witness. “That day (speaking of the 
last day) shall not come unless there come the 
apostacy first, and there be revealed that man 
of sin, that son of perdition, who opposes aud 
exaits himself above every one who is called a 
god, or an object of worship; so that he, in the 
temple of God,asa god sits, openly shewing him- 
self that he is a god. Do you not remember 
that when I was still with you, I told you these 
things? And you know, what now restrains 
him, in order to his being revealed in his own 
season. For the mystery of iniquity already 
inwardly works, only till he who now restrains, 
be taken out of the way. And then shall be 
revealed that lawless one. Him the Lord will 
consume by the breath of his mouth, and will 
render ineffectual by the bright shi.ing of his 
coming. Of whom the coming is after (or simi- 
lar to) the strong working of Satan, with all 
power, and signs, and miracles of falsehood.” 

2 Thess. ii. 3—9. Macknight’s Translation.] 

‘his is as minutely descriptive of the apostacy, 
called anti-Christ, as the Messiah’s description 
of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

John informs us that he was in the Spirit, in 
Patmos, on the Lord’s day, when the Messiah 
vouchsafed him a prophetic view of the church’s 
history till the end of time. In this prophecy, 
declared to be the fruit of the Spirit, we have a 
most signal evidence of the truth of the apos- 
tle’s testimony. ‘I'he prediction of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, forty years before it came to 
pass; the predicticn of the dispersion of the 
Jews, which yet exists; the prediction of the 
rise of the apostacy, and the removal of the Pa- 
gan power of imperial Rome, hundreds of years 
prior to the event; and the prediction of the 
downfall of the anti-christian kingdom, with 
the means eventuating therein; (a part of which 


we have lived to see,) constitute a sort of — 
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ing miracle, in attestation of the truth of the 
divine authenticity of the christian religion, 
which we owe to that Holy Spirit, which search- 
es and reveals the deep designs and counsels of 
God. 

These brief notices of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in revealing the saving truth, and in con- 
firming it by miracles, spiritual gifts, and pro- 
phecy, merely suggest to the intelligent reader 
a train of reflections, which, if followed out, 
may lead to a further acquaintance with this 
most interesting subject, than could be commu- 
nicated in volumes of essays of this diffuse and 
general character. 

It must be remembered in all our inquiries 
into this, and every other question pertaining to 
the revelation of God, that it was all given 
since men fell into a state of sin and misery; 
and that, like every other work of God, it is 
perfectly adapted to the end for which it was 
given; that is, to make wise to saivation those 
that are ignorant and out of the way, and to 
guide those that are reclaimed by it in the paths 
of righteousness and life. 

Hitherto we have been considering the Holy 
Spirit as the Spirit of Wisdom, and the Spirit of 
Power. We have not yet introduced him as the 
Spirit of Holiwess or of Goodness. This will 
be more particularly attended to by and by.— 
For itis not only revealed asthe spirit of wis- 
dom and of power, but also as the spirit of all 
goodness in man. As the Spirit of Wisdom 
and of Power, it was the author of all the mira- 
cles, spiritual gifts, and prophecy; but as the 
Spirit of Goodness, it is the author of that prin- 
ciple in christians, which inclines and enables 
them to cry Abba, Father. Epiror. 


To the Editor of the Christian Baptist: 
Sir—Uron receiving the proposal for your 
intended monthly paper, I immediately became 
a warm and interested advocate for the encour- 
agement of the work, and have ever since con- 
tinued to read it with pleasure, and, | hope, with 
profit. The first and leading sentence in your 
proposal was that which chiefly and forcibly en- 
gaged my attention; namely, that “the Christian 
Baptist shall espouse the cause of no religious 
sect, excepting that ancient sect, called christians 
firstat Antioch.”” I was naturally led to expect, 
according to my conception of things, that you 
would have commenced with, at least, a brief, 
comprehensive, and authenticated view, or scrip- 
tural demonstration, of the religious principles 
and practice of that ancient and venerable sect: 
a sect which I long wished.to see drawn forth 
out of the obscurity of antiquity, and justly 
exhibited to public view—not, indeed, in the 
glowing colors of the poet or orator, but in the 
incontrovertible items of scriptural facts, which 
no intelligent professor‘of the divine authenti- 
city of the sagred record, could, with any show 
of reason, controvert. Such an exhibition, dis- 
tinctly and fairly delineated, would, in my 
opinion, have happily served as an expressive 
life-picture or a frontispiece to the work; and 
furnished the reader with a proper and authen- 
tic contrast to the present corrupt exhibitions of 
christianity. Though you have not attempted 
this, in the manner I supposed, and fondly 
expected; yet 1 must acknowledge, as I most 
cheerfully do with heartfelt approbation, that 
you have contributed much towards it in a vari- 
ety of interesting particulars; which it is not my 
intention at present to collect, and present 
together in.a combined point of view; but rath- 
er, with your permission, to submit to the con- 
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sideration of your readers what appears to me, 
on incontrovertible documents, to have been the 
peculiar and distinguishing principles and prac- 
tice of that ancient and venerable sect, whose 
cause you so decidedly and zealously appear to 
advocate, in the face of almost universal oppo- 
sition. If whatI shall offer, shall appear, what 
I most sincerely desire and intend, a genuine 
exhibition, or life picture, of the ancient Anti- 
ochian sect*under consideration, it is well: if 
otherwise, I shall thank you, sir, or any of your 
readers, to favor me, and the public, with such 
corrections as will do justice to the original, and 
cause those prime heritors of the christian name 
to live once more within the sphere of human 
contemplation, should it be only on paper.— 
Your compliance, &c. will much oblige, sir, 
yours and the public’s humble servant, 
‘THEOPHILUS. 


The disciples were called Christiane first in Anti- 
och.—Acts xi. 26. 

Tue distinguished subjects of this essay were, 
by their historian Luke, denominated “the dis- 
eiples” and “the saints,” and both with a man- 
ifest reference to the Lord Jesus. The same 
author also informs us that they were accustomed 
to consider and address each other as brethren; 
wherefore he likewise uses this epithet in speak- 
ing of the characters under consideration. He 
also styles the aggregate or assemblage of those 
collected and dwelling together in any place, 
* the church in,” or **at,’? such a place; or sim- 
ply “the church; and in the plural, “the 
churches.” For the authenticity of these re- 
marks, as well as for a variety of other impor- 
tant items respecting the subjects of our present 
inquiry, the reader is humbly and earnestly 
requested to peruse with attention the first twelve 
chapters of the history of these people, with the 
first three verses of the thirteenth; viz. of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

Now, as descriptive epithets are always intend- 
ed to convey to us some knowledge of the thing 
described, let us advert a little to the import of 
the above epithets which were given to those 
people individually and collectively considered , 
and also how they came by those epithets, or 
on what account they received them. As tothe 
first, namely, ‘disciple,’ we know it signifies 
scholar or learner; that is, one who subjects 
himself to, or under the teaching of, a certain 
master, that he may learn and practise his in 
structions for the very purpose for which they 
were given. Now, when any person puts him. 
self thus under the guidance and direction o: 
another, he actually becomes his disciple. It 
has been already observed, that the members of 
this ancient sect received the appellations both 
of disciples and saints in relation to the Lord 
Jesus: it therefore necessarily follows, that they 
acknowledged him their only Master; for this 
was one of his primary injunctions, that his dis- 
ciples should acknowledge no master but him- 
self. Matt. xxiii. 8—10. Agaig, addressing his 
disciples, he says, * You call me Master and 
Lord, and you say well, for solam.”? John xiii. 
13. These, then, were his exclusive claims on 
his disciples, that they should acknowledge him 
exclusively theitsimmediate and only Lord and 
Master, or ‘Teacher, under God the Father, who 
had delivered all things into his hand. And 
here let it be noted that it was in direct opposi- 
tion to him in these his righteous claims, that the 
Jews cleave to Moses, as their only ‘Teacher un- 
der God; saying to one of his followers, “ You 
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are his disciple; but we are Moses’ disciples.” 
John ix. 28. 
We have found, then, the first grand distin- 
guishing peculiarity of that ancient sect of relig- 
ionists, viz. that in all matters of a religious 
nature; that is, ali matters of faith and obedi- 
ence, or whatsoever respected the conscience; 
they acknowledged but one Lord and Master ff 
one divine authoritative teacher, even Christ. 
Wherefore, in coinpliance with this leading 
principle, we find the apostles, those prime min- 
isters of the gospel, always addressing their 
disciples in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
whether they command or exhort. Moreover, 
in order to substantiate their claim to the disci- 
pleship. it was indispensably necessary that they} 
should not only protess to receive Christ as their 
only Master and Lord, but they must also abide 
in him by abiding in his word, and his word 
abiding inthen. John xv.7—10. If you con- 
tinue in my word, said he to those jews that 
believed in him, you are my disciples indeed, 
fand you shall know the truth; and the truth 
{ shall make you free. John viii. 31. 32. Under 
this particular we shall notice at present but one 
item—one primary clause; to which all that 
would become his disciples must heartily sub- 
mit. See Luke ix. 23. And he said to all, if 
any one will come after me; (that is, if any 
one will become my follower—will put himself 
under my guidance and direction,) let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me: that is, and then follow me; for no one, as 
if he had said, can become my follower upon 
any other terms. For this see also Luke xiv. 
26—33.f'Thus, we may rest assured (as appears 
trom their history) did those who were after- 
+ wards called christians at Antioch, come to 
enjoy the distinguishing and blissful privilege 
\or discipleship. Z 
But before they wefe called christians, we 
find they had been also called saints; that is, 
according to the real import of the term, persons 
separated to God—holy persons; for all persons 
or things that are in some peculiar or special 
manner—for some peculiar or special purpose— 
separated to the service of God, are, in the fixed 
\ style of the Holy Scriptures, termed sanctified 
\ a holy. Now we may clearly perceive in the 
foregoing items respecting the persons under 
consideration, that they were justly entitled to 
this epithet; and also upon what account they 
were so. \They had professedly received Christ 
in his proper character; had manifésttytom plied 
* with the terms of discipleship as above, “had 
,puritied their souls in obeying the truth through 
f the Spirit,’ and thus had become sanctified 
through the truth, according to John xvii. 17. 
‘and were actually manifesting the truth of their 
discipleship by walking in love, according to 
John xiii. 35.“ By this shall all know that you 
are my disciples, if you have love one to anoth- 
er.” Now being thus affected with the truth, 
hey had manifestly become ‘a chosen genera- 
‘tion, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
} people; to sheW forth the praises of God, who 
i hed called them out of darkness into his marvel- 
Yous light.” They were, therefore, upon the 
nighest considerations known amongst men, |; 
properly called saints, { What a beautitul grada- |} 
ftion in the process of the “divine economy | 
| towards this ancient and highly distinguished 
\\people! First called disciples, being really 
made such by divine teaching; that is, by the]. 
word of the truth of the gospel; next called} 
saints, being sanctified through the truth, be-f 
lieved; then, brethren, being united in and by 
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the truth under one head, namely Christ; the 
head of the redeemed family of mankind, under 
his Father; for “the head of Christ ig God;” 
“of whom (as the Great Father of All) the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named.” 
Put these items together, and we shall find those 


favored people at length ripley bili Clits. 
tians, who were. first by an orderly succession 

isciples, the 
saints, and the brethren of Christ. The propri- 
ety of this crowning epithet will appear conspi- 
cuously evident if we consider its import. 
“Christian” is a derivative from Christ. Now 
the term ‘Christ’? signifies anointed, or the 
Anointed One; of course the term “Christian” 
naturally and necessarily signifies a partaker of 
the same anojnting by derivation and communi 
cation, but in a lower and subordinate degree; 
as derivatives are also frequently diminutives, 
both in the ancient and modern languages. 
Upon this interpretation of the import and rela- 
tion of the terms, let us advert to divine declara- 
tions upon this subject. John i. “We beheld 
his glory, the glory as of an only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth; to of his ful- 
ness have we all received, even grace for grace.” 
“For it pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell.” Col. ii. 19. ‘eYou have an 
unction from the Holy One, and know all things. 
The anointing which you have received of him 
abides in you. The same anointing teaches 
you all things, and istruth,” &c. John ii. 20— 
25. Hence we see the above interpretation fully 
established. In this epithet we may perceive 
the accomplishment of ancient prophecies.— 
“ For thus says the Lord God, (speaking of Mes- 
siah’s people in the aggregate, underthe ancient 
terms of Zion and Jerusalem,) “The Gentiles 
shall see your righteousness, and all kings your, 
glory; and you shall be called by a new name \ ~ 
which the mouth of the Lord shall name.” 
Again, in relation to this new name, speaking 
of the same people, in contradistinction to the 
unbelieving, stiff-necked, and rebellious Jews, 
(those obstinate adherents to Moses to the re- 
jection of Jesus,) he says: “Behold, my ser- 
vants shall eat, but you shall be hungry; behold, 
my servants shall drink, but you shall be thirsty; 
behold, my servants shall rejoice, but you shall 
be ashamed; behold, my servants shall sing for 
joy of heart, but you shall cry for sorrow of 
heart, and shall howl for vexation of spirit. 
And you shall leave your name for acurse to 
my chosen; for the Lord God shall slay you, and 
call his servants by another name. For behold, 
I create new heavens and a new earth; and the 
former shall not be remembered, nor come into 
mind.” And, “asthe new heavens and the new 
earth which | will make, shall remain before 
me, says the Lord, so shall your seed and your 
name remain.” Isaiah |xii. 2. Ixii. 13—15, 17. 
Ixvi. 22. 

How completely verified these ancient predic- 
tions, both in Messiah’s people, and in the Jews 
that rejected him, no one, who has attentivel 
read the New Testament as an authentic a vd 
can be at a losstodetermine. ‘Those especially 
who have read Josephus’ account of the final 
destruction of Judea and Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans, can be at no loss to perceive the awful ver- 
ification of the above predictions in relation to 
the latter. It farther appears from the above 
citations, that the new name of Christian, first 
given to the primitive disciples at Antioch, was 
of divine original, and not merely by accident, 
érof man’s devising. See Isaiah Ixii.2. as also 
thé common use of the word “ chrematisai,” 
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(called) seemsto signify. This willalsoappear 
reasonable, both from the character of the sub- 
' jects so called, its perpetuity and extent, and the 
important ends to be answered by it. Indeed 

all these things are recognized in the documents 

before us. It was to be the name, the only dis- 
tinguishing name of the Messiah’s people; 

therefore, it was meet thatit should be imposed 

by himself—that ‘the mouth of the Lord” 

should name it. Again, its perpetuity was to 

be equal to-its extent; for as this important 

fiame Was to cover or include the whole of 

Christ’s people co-existing upon earth at any one 

. time, so it was to continue to the end of time— 

~“séso shall your seed and your name remain.” 

Agajn, it was to answer the most important 

ends to the subjects; it was to absorb and oblit- 
: erate for ever all names of partial distinction in 

the grand republic of religion and morals; and 

thus to unite ip one grand religious community, 

without distinction,\the whole human  fgyily 

under Christ--we mean as many of al ations 

as should believe in his name. Accordingly 

we find this name first given to the disciples at 

Antioch, in Syria, shortly after the gospel had 

been first preached to mere Gentiles, in Cesa- 

ria, in the house of Cornelius; the immediate 
consequence of which, as appears, was the exhi- 

bition of the gospel to the citizens of Antioch, 

without distinction of Jew or Gentile; and that 

with great success amongst the latter. See 

Acis xi. 19—24. Now for the first time, a great 
and mixed multitude, but chiefly Gentiles, were 
converted in the same city, and became togeth- 
er disciples of the same Lord. Now was the 
time, the precise time, when a new and appro-] 
! priate name became necesSary in Order to unite 
these hithérto dissociated and jarring characters 
into one associate body: a name, too, of such 
powerful import, as might supersede and bury 
forever all offensive recollection of former hates, 
ful distinction8:>~ Now we see that it was at 
this critical juncture, this precise point of time, 
and not before, that the new name was given. 
Indeed, it had never been necessary before, 
while discipleship was confined to the Jews, and 
their religious proselytes only; for these were 
already united in the religion of Moses. See, 
reader, the wise and gracious management of 
the divine economy! and that the Lord does 
nothing in vain! Well might the apostle say, 
that, “in the exceeding riches of his grace, he 
has abounded towards us in all wisdom and 
‘prudence.’ We come now to the last ef those 
descriptive epithets by which the sacred histo- 

rian denominates the aggregate of the christians 

dwelling together in the same vicinity, and stat- 

edly assembling together in the same place for 

religious purposes, viz. the church in or at such 

q a place; and speaking of a number of such 
assemblies in any country, province, or district, 
he calls them the churches within such limits. 

See Acts ix. 31. &e. : 

If we advert to the literal and intrinsic force 
or meaning of the original term which we 
translate church, we will find it equivalent to 
called or chosen out of. Now the propriéty of 
this epithet to a society or association of such 
characters as we have been considering, is sufli- 
ciently manifest from the whole of the premises 
before us taken together. Considered as disci- 
ples, they were separated from the authoritative 
teaching of all others in religious matters, to 
the One Master;.in conséquence of receiving 
him and his doctrine, they became saints, i. e. 
separated to God. Thus united underone head, 
they became brethren; ooh as such, associated 
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for religious purposes, they became manifest] 
the called or chosen out of the rest of esullindt 
to the worshipping of God according to Christ 
Jesus, 

Having thus briefly, and, we hope, strictly, 
according to the true import of the record, inves- 
tigated the distinguishing peculiarities of that 
ancient sect, called “Christians first at Anti>, 
och,” through the medium of the descriptive | 
epithets by which they were originally denomi- / 
nated, let us now proceed to inquire more par-/ 
ticularly into their religious tenets and practice, 
through the medium of other authentic docu- 
ments concerning them, which we also find upon 
the sacred page. 

We have already observed that their prime 
original epithet was simply that of “disciples” 
in relation to Christ, whom they considered as 
the only authoritative teacher under God, to 
whom only they were to hearken in matters of 
religion, according to the voice that proceeded 
from the Excellent Glory at his baptism and 
transfiguratién—This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased—hear you him.” But, 
upon this, it will naturally occur, that it was the 
privilege of a few only of those who were aftex- 
wards called “disciples” to have been person- 
ally acquainted with Christ, and, of course, to 
have been under his immediate teaching, and 
probably none of those at Antioch who first 
received the christian name. How, then; did 
they become his disciples, in the strict and pro- 
per sense of the term, as we have scripturally 
understood and considered? The answer is 
obvious. It was in consequence of the commis- 
sion given to his apostles after his resurre ction, ) 
and shortly before his ascension, to “go into alk 
the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture; to disciple, or make disciples of all na- 
tions,” &c. We say, then, that the principle 
which originated their discipleship, and that of 
all others, from the day of Pentecost and after- 
wards, to the end of the world, was laid in the 
above commissicn—can be found no where else, 
and must be traced up to that source. 

In the first commission Christ gave to the 
twelve, with particular instructions to go only to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, (Mat. x. 
40.) he sent them forth with this declaration, 
‘He that receives you receives me; and he that 
receives me, receives him that sentme.”? Again, 
in his instructions preparatory to this last and 
great commission, addressing his heavenly Fath- 
er in their behalf, he says, “* As you have sent 
me into the world, even so have I also sent them 
into the world.” John xvii. 18. And addres- 
sing them, he says, “As the Father has sent 
me, even so send i you. And when he had said 
this, he breathed on them, and says to them, 
Receive youthe Holy Ghost. Whosesoever sins 
you remit, they are remitted to them; and 
whosesoever sins you retain, they are retained.” 
John xx. 21—23. Thus instructed, qualified, 
and commissioned, they were sent forth into all 

orld, as the ambassadors and representc- 
tives of Jesus Christ to the nations, to disciple 
them in his name, with the assurance of his 
continual and manifest presence with them. 
‘And they went forth, and preached every 
where, the Lord working with them, and con- 
firming the word with signs following.” Mark 
xvi. 20. Thus it appears that they were, in the 
most strict and proper sense of the terms, the 
representatives of Jesus Christ to the world— 
even as he was of the Father. He identifies 
them with himself, even as he identifies himself 
with the Father. And as he, the Great —— f 
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of the Father, received from him the Holy Spirit, 
with power also to acquit, or hold guilty, accord- 
ing to the tenor of his commission toa guilty 
and rebellious world; so he likewise imparts 
the same powers and privileges to his aposties. 
See the above citations. With the strictest pro- 
priety, may all who received them in character, 
and, through faith in their testimony concerning 
Jesus, became obedient to their doctrine, be 
called the disciples of Christ: for they preached 
not themselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and 
whatsoever they did, taught, or commanded in 
the accomplishment of their commission, it was 
all inthe name of the Lord Jesus. 

But it farther appears, from the history of this 
ancient sect, that the disciples at Antioch, who 
first received the christian name, did not receive 
the gospel immediately from the apostles. See 
Acts xi. 19—24. Nevertheless, they received 
it, as all did, who, from the commencement of 
the gospel dispensation, that is, from the day of 
Pentecost, believed in Jesus, and were baptized 
into his name. We mean, they received the 
gospel in consequence of the apostolic commis- 
sion; upon the execution of which the apostles 
were fully instructed and authorized to enter on 
the day of Pentecost, but not before. Compare 
Luke xxiv. 46—49. with Acts i, 4—8. and the 
second chapter throughout. We say, then, that 
all who received the gospel from that day to this, 
received it by means of the execution of this 
commission, which actually commenced on the 
day of Pentecost, by the preaching -of repen- 
tance and remission of sins, in the name of 
Jesus, to all nations; a sample of which was, 
that very day, providentially assembled at Jeru- 
salem. Some of all these, it appears, gladly 
received the word, were baptized, and alter- 
wards, upon the persecution that arose about 
Stephen, being scattered abroad, went every 
where preaching the word. And some of them 
were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who, when 
they were come to Antioch, spake to the Gre- 
cians, preaching the Lord Jesus. And the hand 
of the Lord was with them: and a great num- 
ber believed and turned to the Lord. Acts 
vill, 1. 4. with xi. 19—21. Thus the Antiochi- 
ans received the gospel, nét immediately from 
the twelve, but from persons. whom they had 
discipled. But these also had the promised pres- 
ence, for “ the hand of the Lord was with them;” 
which plainly shews that the commission was so 
limited as to confine the whole work of evangel- 
izing, or discipling the nations, to the twelve or 
thirteen primary apostles, (adding Paul to the 
number;) but was intended to include ail who, 
receiving those in character and believing their 
testimony, were thus qualified and dispaged, by 
the grace of Christ, to co-operate for accomplish- 
ing the grand object of the commission; and 
these also it appears were made partakers of 
miraculous powers, (see Mark xvi. 17. 18. with 
Acts viii. 5. 6.) some of one kind, and some of 
another; but none of them were equal to the 
apostles; for they, as the complete and immedi- 
ate representatives and plenipotentiaries of Jesus 
Christ, possessed, in the most eminent degree, 
all the powers he had received of the Father, as 
the great Preacher and Apostle of God. He 
had power on earth to forgive sins—so had they. 
He had power to communicate the Spirit to em- 
power others to work miracles—so had they. 
He had power to work all kinds of miracles 
himself—so had they, &c. &c. &e. And all 
who, after them, received the Spirit, received it 
through their ministry, either mediately or im- 
mediately. Hence they are enthroned heads, 
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judges, and lawgivers in the christian church; 
and, in this sense, the founders or foundation of 
it, next to Christ himself; for they also labored, 
suffered, and died for its sake: but in all things 
he must have the pega» who purchased 
the church with his” own blood. In_ short, 
Christ had so completely identified the apostles 
with himself, that whosoever received them, 
received him; that whosoever persecuted them, 
persecuted him; and that whosoever kept their 
sayings, kept his also; for the words they spake 
were not theirs, but the words of him that sent 
them. Hence, evenin the most difficult circum- 
stances, they were not to premeditate what tosay; 
for, upon every emergency, it should be given 
them immediately what they ought to say. 
These things being so, it apricw pee / follows 
that whosvever received the word which the 
preached, upon the confirmatory evidence which 
the Lord by them exhibited, received Christ and 
his word; submitted tohim, and were taught by 
him, and so became, to all intents and purposes, 
his real and genuine disciples, (whoever the im- 
mediate preachers might be,) and were therefor 
justly entitled to the new name of Christian, 
And here let it be strictly noted, that all who 
were divinely called to co-operate with the apos- 
tles, in the first instance, under their commission 
for evangelizing and discipling the nations, were 
also indued with a portion of their spirit, enabling 
them to speak the necessary languages, and to 
work miracles for the confirmation of the word. 
See the above quotations, with 1. Cor. 12th and 
14th chapters. 

Having thus briefly substantiated the claims 
of the Antiochian converts to the discipleship 
of Jesus, and of all others who received the 
word as they did, not immediately from the lips 
of the apostles, but from some of those whom 
they had discipled, or that had heard and be- 
lieved their word—we come now, in the last 
place, to investigate more particularly the religi- 
ous principles and practice of those primitive 
disciples; and this we shall attempt through 
the medium of the commission itself, and of 
those authentic documents which we have on 
record respecting its execution, For this pur- 
pose we shall advert to the items of the com- 
mission in their natural and proper order. To 
proceed, then, we find it prefaced thus: ** And 
Jesus came and spake to them, (the eleven,) 
saying, All power (thatis, al! authority,) is giv- 
en to ine in heaven and in earth; go you, there- 
fore,” &c. Here we perceive that the commis- 
sion is predicated upon the unlimited authority 
of Jesus. “Go youintoall the world, preach the 
gospel to every creature,” or disciple all nations, 
“baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; teach- 
ing them (the discipled) to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you. He that 
believes and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believes not shall be damned. And, lo! I 
am with you always, to the end of the world.” 
Mait. xxviii. 18—20. with Mark xvi. 15. 16. 

Heje, then, in the first place, it is evideiit thet 
whosoever believed what the apostles were com- 
missioned and commanded to preach throughout 
allthe world, to every creature, (that is “the 
gospel,’?) and were baptized as above, the same 
were discipled, that is, were made disciples of 
Jesus, and became thereby entitled to the pro- 
mised salvation. 

In the second place, it is equally evident that 
the discipled were to be farther instructed ; namc- 
ly, to observe, that is, to keep in mind and reduce 


tu practice the “ all things” that Chnst had com- 
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manded, or should command his apostles to 
teach the disciples. Farther (with respect to 
the duties either of apostles or disciples) the 
commission saith not. Consequentiy the reli- 
gious principles of the disciples were lager 
of faith and obedience; to believe the gospel 
which the apostles preached, and to reduce to 
practice what they enjoined in the name of Je- 
sus, completed the character of a disciple. So 
much we evidently learn from the commission 
itself: for farther particulars we must -have re- 
course to the execution of it; that is, to its 
actual accomplishment in the preaching and 
teaching of the apostles. In this part of the 
investigation two important points respecting 
christianity, necessarily come to be determined, 
viz. What is the gospel, and what the law of 
Christ? The belief of the former, constituting 
the faith; and the obedience of the latter, the 
duty of the christian. ‘ Forthe christian is not 
without law to God, but is under law to Christ.” 

It has been already observed that the preach- 
ing of the apostles under this last and great 
commission, the object of which was the evan- 
elizing of the world, commenced on the day of 
Pentecost. On that memorable day repentance 
and remission of sins began to be published in 
the name of Jesus, to all nations, at Jerusalem, 
viz. that whosoever believed in him and was 
baptized into his name, should receive the re-| 
mission of his sins, and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit.” See Acés ii. 22—39. In the course of 
this sermon Jesus of Nazareth is proclaimed as | 
“a man approved by God—by miracles, and | 
wonders, and signs, which God did by him:” 
that, “‘ being delivered by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of Ged—he was taken 
and by wicked hands crucified and slain”’—| 
that God raised him from the dead—that he ex- | 
alted him to his right hand—that “ having re- | 
ceived of the Father the promise of the Holy | 
Spirit,’ he had poured forth upon his apostles | 
and the other disciples assembled with then, | 


the wonderful things which were then appa-| 


rent: in a word, that he had made that same Je- | 
sus, which they had crucified, both Lord and | 
Christ. 
, truth of this testimony, were exhorted tovepents4’ 
\ that is, to be of another mind; to cease from theirf 
opposition; and be baptized into his name, in ordet | 
to the remission of their sins. The result was, as | 
many as believed the things thus testified con- 

cerning Jesus, gladly embraced the invitation, and | 





| were baptized, and so became his disciples, and | 


were added to the hundred and twenty; and the | 
Lord continued to add to their number daily such | 
asshould be saved. The effect of the next sermon | 
(recorded Acts iii.) is the addition of five thou- | 
sand. In the eighth we are informed that the | 
number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem | 


greatly, and that a great company of the-priests+ 


were obedient to the faith; that is, became bap-| 
tized professors of the truth which the apostles | 
testified concerning Jesus; for all the obedience | 
the gospel calls for, in order to salvation, is, that | 
men believe it, upon the evidence which God | 
‘has afforded, and so be baptized. ‘*He that | 
believes and is baptized, shall be saved.” We | 
have only yet advanced in our inquiry from the | 
beginning of the 2d to the 8th verse of the sixth 
of the Acts, and we find ourselves introduced 
toa great multitude of disciples, the great ma- 
jority of whom afford the most striking: evi- 
dence of entire devotedness to the truth, and of | 
its most blissful effects: they afford, we say, the | 
most convincing marks of genuine discipleship. | 
Are these not christians? Are they not justly | 
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entitled to this new and distinguishing name? 
Are we not justifiable in considering them as a 
sufficient sample or specimen of christian cha- 
racter? We certainly think we are. If not, we 
despair of finding their superiors upon record. 
If ever the gospel was purely preached, they 


did it. If any thing believed amongst men 
could produce supernatural and heavenly ef- 
fects, sure they were in possession of it. We ' 


speak of the mother church, the church of Jeru- 
salem, which at this time was exceedingly nu- 
merous—full of benevolence, of hospitality, of 
brotherly kindness, and charity. Let.us then 
pause here a TittT@j and revieW with all possible 
attention the history of those wunedtl oeesle 
that we may distinctly apprehend what was 
preached and believed amongst them that pro- 
duced such wonderful effects. 

It was preached that Jesus of Nazareth, with 
the fame of whose character they were well ac- 
quainted, as “*a man approved by God by the 
miracles, and wonders, and signs which God 
did by him,” was the great prophet predicted by 
Moses. ‘That he was the eile: the Son of 
God, whom they had wickedly crucified; that 
God had raised him from the dead; that he 
had exalted and glorified him at his right hand, 
a Prince, and a Saviour, to give repentance to 
Israel and forgiveness of sins; that the Father 
had constituted him Lord of all; had conferred 
upon him the promise of the Holy Spirit, that he 
might send him down upon his disciples; that 
he must reign until all his enemies be made his 
footstool; that heaven must be his residence till / 
the times of the restitution of all things; they 
also preached through Jesus the resurrection, 
and, of course, the final judgment; and that 


there is no other Dillane under heaven, given 
among men, whereby wé must be saved that 


whosoever believed in him and was baptized, 
should receive remission of sins and the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. These varicus items, taken in 
connexion with the proper arguments, will be 
found to be the amount of the apostles’ preach- 
ing concerning Jesus, in the portion under con- 
sideration, down to the 8th verse of the 6th chap- 
And, indeed, the whole of their preaching, 
n as far as we ltave any specimens upon record, 
is concerning Jesus, And if we should add all 
that is found in the Acts of the Apostles to the 
above items, it would scarcely add a new idea. 
Thus we find the apostles preached, and thus 
the primitive disciples believed. How simple! 
how comprehensive their faith! 

As to their practice, they continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine, and in the fellowship, 
and in the breaking of bread, and in the prayers. 
Thus they manifested the stedfastness and reality 
of their faith, by their cheerful and persevering 
obedience. But weve we, in the mean time, to 
econdescend to all the particulars relative to 
their practice, according to the injunction in the 
second item of the commission, it would lead us 
to transcribe the greater part of the epistles af- 
terwards addressed to the churches. This, 
however, we shall net attempt. But, taking for 
granted, what all must grant, namely, that they 
were obedient in all things, to the commands 
and exhortations of the apostles, with the ex- 
ception of some incidental irregularities, which, 
upon being reproved, were speedily corrected, 
we may justly view their character through the 
medium of those epistles, placing to their ac- 
count all the commendafions, with the obedi- 
ence of all the commands and exhortations con- 
tained in them. This being granted, we have 
before us on the sacred page the most precise 
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view of the religious principles and practice, or 

of the faith and obedience of the primitive 
christians. For whatsoever the apostles preach- 

ed concerning Jesus and the blessings to be en- 

joyed through him, or concerning the punish- 

ment by him to be inflicted upon the unbeliev- 

ing and disobedient, constituted their faith, in 
contradistinction to all others, whether Jews or 
Gentiles. In like manner, whatsoever the apos- 

tles taught them, in the name of Jesus, to ob- 

serve and do, constituted their obedience. And 

here let it be carefully noted once for all, that 

faith and akedicnce comprehend the whole of 
christianity; and that, upon the comes before 

us, we have a distinct and complete view of the 

gospel and law of Christ, the belief and obedi- 

ence of which constituted the. religion of the 
primitive christians. These things being so, we 

can be at no loss, withthe New Testament in 

our hands, to attain to the pure, “Ofiginal, un- 
corrupted religion of Jesus; if we only attend 

to it, and place all our religion in the belief of 

what the apostles have declared concerning 

him; and, in the obedience of what they have 
enjoined in his name, as therein recorded. We 

think it, therefore, needless to be more particu- 

lar, as itis by no means our intention to tran- 

scribe the New Testament; but only to exhibit 

the leading and comprehensive outlines of the re- 

“« ligious character of that ancient and famous sect, 
called ‘* Christians first at Antioch.” We shall 

~ "therefore conclude witha revieW of the character- 
istic outlines of the picture which we have drawn. 

In the first place, then, considering this an- 
cient sect in the light of the descriptive epithets 
by which they were originally distinguished be- 

| fore they received the appellation of “chris- 
| tians,” we found they were at first called “ the 
disciples” in relation to Jesus of Nazareth, on 
i account of their exclusive adherence to him as 
their only master or teacher in all matters of re- 
Y ligion and morality: next, that they were also 
i called ** the saints,”’ and *¢ your saints” in rela- 
| tion to Jesus as separated to him, and sancti- 
fied by the belief of his word: afterwards, that 

they were called “ brethren,” as united by those 

bonds under one head into one family; the ag- 

gregate, or assemblage of which, in one place, 

was called “the church,” that is, the assembly 
i of the called or chosen out of the common mass 
of mankind, in that place. And lastly, upon the 

q union of Jews and Gentiles into one associate 








ee _ ©* Antioch, they received the new, appropriate, 


he f and distinguishing name, of “christians,” “as 
j £.» | partakers with Christ in that divine unction 
For ghee wherewith he was anointed; the great Prophet, 

. »»,2High Priest, and King of his church: by a par- 

L fo 2°" ticipation of which they also became a royal 
pall hee priesthood, being thereby made kings and priests 
= 4 eo to God. This, then, was that new and royal 


- name by which the Lord was graciously pleased 


Sei \ to designate and distinguish his people. ! 
ee" In order to a more full developement of the 
religious principles and practice of this distin- 
Fie » guished people, we had recourse to the apostolic 
. }#* commission, the execution of which gave birth 
and being to christianity, being persuaded that 
y whatever these were, they were such in conse- 
a ¢ qiience of the accomplishment of this commis- 
Ri ' -.»¢ Sion. In this part of our investigation we found 
ti * the apostles authorized and instructed to preach 
{ the gospel throughout the world, to every crea- 
if ture; to baptize the believers of it; and after- 
wards to teach them to observe all the command- 
ments of the Lord Jesus, with the gracious pro- 
. ~ mise of his presence to be with them continually 
* ; 
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in so doing; that, therefore, to believe the gospel 
which the apostles preached, and to reduce to 
practice what they commanded in the name of 
Jesus, completed the character of a disciple; 
faith and obedience being all that was contem- 
plated and required in the commission : conse- 
quently, that the religious principles of the dis- 
ciples were principles of faith and obedience. 

In order to determine more particularly the ° 
subject matter of their faith and obedience, or 
what they believed and practised, we had re- 
course to the authentic record of the apostles? 
preaching and teaching from the beginning of 
the second to the eighth verse of the sixth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. Upon 
the whole, without resuming particulars here, 
we found that the entire subject of their preach- 
ing was Jesus Christ, and him crucified; and 
that the whole of their teaching was brotherly 
kindness and charity, with a stedfast and perse- 
vering attention to the ordinances; viz. to the 
fellowship, to the breaking of the bread or of 
the loaf, and to the prayers. See the original, 
Acts ii. 42. For the continual observance of 
all which, it appears they were pre-eminent. 
Hence we clearly perceive what they believed 
and practised; namely, that the subject matter 
of their faith was the gospel, or every thing the 
apostles preached concerning Jesus—and of 
their practice, every thing the apostles commanded 
them to do in obedience to his authority. Neith- 
er more nor less than this was required in the 
commission, nor exhibited in the execution of it, 
as to faith and obedience. As to farther particu- 
lars respecting the moral and religious practice 
and conduct of those |fimitive saints, we think 
we have justly pla¢ed to their account the observ- 
ance of all the practical injunctions contained in 
the epistles to the churches. Reader, if you 
would contemplate them in the beauty of a full 
drawn character, extract from the Holy Scriptures 
whatever is clearly asserted concerning Jesus, 
and place the sum total to the account of their 
faith :—next proceed in the same manner, from 
the commencement of the gospel dispensaticn,’ 
(Acts ii.) to the end of the book, and place to the ° 
account of their obedience every injunction mo- 
ral and religious, you can collect; and you will 
have a complete picture of a genuine and approved 
disciple. ‘If you continue in my word,” said 
Jesus to those Jews that believed on him, * then 
are you my von: om indeed.” John viii. 31. And 
when you have done this, see that you realize the 
same faith, upon the same evidence, and that you 
reduce to practice the same injunctions, in obe- 
dience to the same authority: so shall you also be 
a disciple indeed; suppese you had never seen a 
religious book but the Old and New Testament; 
and, in so doing, you wili not Jose your labor. 

Lastly, for the detection of error, please to con- 
trast this full drawn picture of pure primitive 
christianity with its present exhibition in the 
world; and you will see how vast the differences... 
both in principle andpractice. In the former, 
the gospel preached by the apostles, and believed, 
was the faith: their commands, directions, and 
exhortations, delivered in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, was the law. The belief of the former, 
confessed in and by baptism, constituted a disci- 
ple, and entitied the person to the enjoyment of 
the remission of his sins and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit; the grand, comprehensive, and essential 
principles of salvation. The obedience of the 
latter evinced the reality of his discipleship, re- 
commended him to the esteem of his brethren, 
kept him in the love of God, and in the enjoy- 
ment of that peace which pesscs all —a 
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ing but of him that has it; nourished up and 
ripened his soul for a blissful and glorious im- 
mortality. Here all was evident, certain, and 
satisfactory; founded upon a divine testimony, 
divinely attested; God himself, by signs and 
wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, bearing witness to the truth and 
certainty of every item of the faith and obedience 
inculecated. Here was nothing of human autho- 
rity—nothing of the opinions or inventions of 
men. No contested propositions to be first prov- 
ed by human reasonings, and then to be believed 
or practised by the disciples who acknowledged 
apostolic authority. But how isitnow! Surely 
the very reverse. Alas! when will it be so 
again? Never, surely, until the professors of 
christianity return to the original standard of 
christianity—the New Testament; and until they 
be persuaded, with the primitive disciples, to 
place the whole of christianity in believing what 
the apostles preached and taught concerning Je- 
sus, and in obeying what they enjoined upon 
disciples individually and collectively—that is, 
upon individuals and churches, THEOPHILUS. ¢ 





No. 6.] Janvary 3, 1825. 
Essays on the Work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Salvation of Men.—No. VI. 

Berore dismissing the subject of miracles, spirit- 
ual gifts, and prophecy, we may inquire into the 
necessity and use of this work of the Holy Spirit. 
That it was necessary to render the testimony 
credible, and that this is its use, will appear from 
the fact that it was vouchsafed, and from a brief 
reference to a few passages of scripture. The 
effect of miracles is thus declared, John ii. 23. 
“* Many believed in his name when they saw the 
miracles which he did.” John iii.2. * Nicode- 
mus came to Jesus and said, Rabbi, we know that 
thou art a teacher sent from God; for no man can 
do these miracles which you do, except God be 
with him.” John vi. 14. “Those men, when 
they had seen the miracles that Jesus did, said, 
This is of a truth that prophet that should come 
into the world.”” Chapter vii. 31. ‘* And many 
of the people believed on him, and said, When 
the Messiah comes will he do more miracles 
than these which this man has done.” John 
vill. 30. When speaking in relation to his 
claims, and when prophesying of what was to 
be done to him, to those who had seen his mira- 
cles, we are told, “as he spake these words ma- 
ny believed in him.” At another time, (John 
xii. 42.) when explaining and applying the an- 
cient prophecies to himself, we are told that, 
“among the chief rulers many believed on 
him.” 

But in his own preaching he shows the use 
he would make of this work of the Holy Spirit; 
John v. 31—39. He appeals,-when speaking to 
the people that discredited his pretensions, to 
the evidences on which he claimed their atten- 
tion and their reception of him. He classifies 
the evidences on which he rested his claims 
under four items:—Ist. He appeals to the mir- 
aculous, and every way credible testimony of 
John the Dipper. “2d. “He appeals to his own 
marvellous works. 3d. He appealsto the testimony 
the Father had given, viva voce, at his baptism, 
and the Holy Spirit by its visible descent. And, 
a he appeals to the ancient prophecies which 
the Jews had received as of divine authority. 

The works which Jesus did he often said were 
works given him to do by his Father; that his 
Father worked with him; and so necessary were 
those works to the credibility of his mission and 
pretensions, that he declared. that “no man can 





come to me except the Father which sent me 
draw him;” as if he had said, ‘Neither my per- 
sonal attractions as a man, nor my saying that I 
am the Son of God, would be sufficient to lead 
any person to receive me as God’s Messiah; and 
therefore no man can, consistently with reason 
or the common principles of human action, come 
to me, except the attestations the Father has 
afforded, in these works which I do by his au- 
thority, draw him or persuade him to receive me 
as such.’ So that in fact, faith in him or a recep- 
tion of him, he declares impossible, but by the 
evidence of miracles. 

Many, it is true, of those that received him, 
and especially before the Holy Spirit was given 
to his disciples, fell away; and, from the love of 
the praise of men, or the fear of persecution, 
apostatized. He, however, encouraged those 
that believed on him, on the evidence of mira- 
cles, (which was not perfected during his life- 
time,) to persevere, with this assurance, that 
whosoever believed in him, “out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water.” This figure 
the Evangelist thus explains, (Johnvii.39.) “This 
he spake of the Spirit which they that believe on 
him would receive; for the Holy Spirit was not 
yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glori- 
fied.” 

Here, by the way, we must pause on this 
remarkable explanation which John the apostle 
gives of this promise. The Holy Spirit was not 
yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified. 
The Spirit, then, it is evident, could not be given 
till Christ was glorified. Now we know that he 
did not expect to be glorified until his ascension 
to his Father's throne. He prays just before his 
death forthis glorification. No man could en- 
ter into the kingdom of God until it was reveal- 
ed, or come under the reign of God until this 
reign commenced. And it has been already pro- 
ved that this reign did not commence till the 
Messiah was crowned Lord of all. Hence the 
Holy Spirit was not given till Christ was glorified, 
and until his reign commenced. The commence- 
ment of this reign is called the regeneration, or 
renovation, and therefore the apostles were not 
themselves regenerated in the sense of the Lord’s 
discourse with Nicodemus; until the period call- 
ed the regeneration came, The Saviour declared 
to Nicodemus that except a man were born again 
he could not see the reign of God, A man that 
was regenerated would, then, see or understand 
this reign. But none of Christ’s disciples saw 
or understood this reign till Christ was glorified; 
for, before his ascension, they asked a question 
concerning his reign, which showed that they did 
not understand it; consequently, had not yet 
been born inthe sense of Johniil. 3. But it was 
promised to every one that believed on him, on 
the evidence of miracles, that he would be re- 
generated; for “he that believes on me,” as the 
scriptuye says, “shall prove a cistern, whence 
rivers of living water shall flow.” “This he 
spake of the Spirit, which they who believed on 
him were to receive; for the Spirit was not yet 
(given) because Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
{Campbell’s Translation. ] ae 

There is one great and distinguishing differ- 
ence between the disciples of Christ before, and 
since he was glorified. Those who believed and 
became his disciples, seeing the miracles which 
he wrought, on the evidence afforded them, had 
to wait for the promise of the Spirit, through faith, 
a good while, and some a long time, till Christ 
was glorified. But now they who became his 
disciples after he was glorified, soon received the 
Holy Spirit. For in one day after Christ =" 
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rified thousands were bora of the Spirit and of 
water, and entered into the kingdom, and imme- 
diately were filled with love, peace, joy, long 
suffering, goodness, fidelity, meekness, and tem- 
perance—the blissful cluster of heavenly fruits of 
which the sons of God are all partakers. 

But to resume the subject of the necessity and 
use of the work of the Spirit, I would request my 
readers not only to examine the use and necessi- 
ty of this marvellous evidence before the Saviour 
was glorified, but let us sce its necessity and use 
since. 

Beginning with the first preaching of the gos- 
pel atter the Holy Spirit was given, age ii.) 
we see that the miracles and spiritual gifts, or the 
miraculous evidence, was indispensable to the 
production of faith. The sudden tumult of appa- 
rent rushing tempests in the air, drew together a 
great concourse of Jews. When they entered 
the house where the one hundred and twenty dis- 
ciples were assembled, they saw and heard. 
They had heard a sound which brought them 
there. They now saw tongues resembling fire 
distinctly separated from each other, on the heads 
of the apostles. They heard them explain the 
meaning of all this. For miracles will not pro- 
duce faith without their meaning be apprehend- 
ed—the end or design understood. ‘They were 
convinced by what they saw and heard. What 
they heard assured them that what they saw was 
the fulfilment of prophecy, and that the crucified 
Jesus was now on the throne of his Father. What 
they saw convinced them that what they heard was 
true, for God would not confirm a falsehood by 
his signature. They had not yet heard that there 
was pardon; and, therefore, knew not but God 
was about to take vengeance on them for their 
iniquities—Peter had not yet opened to them 
the door of faith and hope. They cried out in 
distress, “What shall we do?” Peter promised 
them pardon and the gift of the Spirit, on repent- 
ance and baptism. ‘They heard him gladly, and 
were baptized, and then received len dorean, the 
favor or gift of the Holy Spirit. Here we see 
the necessity and use of the miraculous evidence. 

In the third chapter of the Acts we read of 
another splendid conversion. Thousands believe. 
But there wasa signal miracle wrought in the 
name of Jesus the Nazarene. Peter, taking by 
the hand a notable cripple, commanded him to 
rise up and walk. He obeyed. Multitudes as- 
sembled: they saw and heagd. Peter explained 
the meaning of the miracle, and it was under- 
stood as a witness from heaven that he spake the 
truth. They believed. See again the necessity 
and use of miraculous evidence. 

Acts 4th, we read of the terror these miracles 
gave the enemies of Messiah’s cause. They 
threatened the apostles. The apostles prayed, 
that with al] boldness they might speak the word, 
and that God would stretch forth his hand to heal, 
and that signs and wonders might be wrought by 
the name of Jesus. The prayer was heard. The 
house shook. And so we soon read, that * by 
the hands of the apostles were many signs and 
wonders wrought among the people, by which 
believers were the more added to the Lord, mul- 
titudes both of men and women.” 

Saul of Tarsus was not only converted, but he 
was made a minister at the same time. Hence, 
said the Saviour, I have appeared to you to 
make youa minister. Those who suppose that 
all that happened to Saul, on his way to Damas- 
cus, happened to him for his conversion, pay 
no respect to this declaration. It is, however, 
true, that what he saw and heard, caused him to 
believe that Jesus whom he persecuted was the 


Son and Saviour. He received the Holy Spirit b 
a special messenger whom the Lord heneluted. 
Ananias came to him—laid his hands upon him— 
he received his sight, and was filled with the 
Holy Spirit. Paul said that, by the help of God, 
(in signs and wonders,) he continued always tes- 
tifying the truth that Jesus was the Messiah. 
And a better summary of his labors and success 
we cannot give than in these words—“ Christ has 
wrought by me to make the gentiles obedient in 
word and deed, through mighty signs and won- 
ders, by the power of the Spirit of God; so that 
from Jerusalem, and round about into Illyricum, I 
have fully preached the gospel of Christ.’ 

I need not, asif proving a point that required 
a specification of every item on record, be fur- 
ther tedious in showing the necessity and use of 
this miraculous evidence. It is, however, neces- 
sary to state, that the reading or hearing of these 
things now recorded, stands precisely in the 
same relation to faith, as the seeing of the apos- 
tles work the miracles, or the hearing them de- 
clare the truth. The words they spake are as 
much the words of the Holy Ghost when in writ- 
ten characters as they were when existing in the 
form of sound. And we have often shown that 
the miracles are recorded for the same reason 
they were wrought. And that the word written 
is as capable ot producing faith as the word 
preached, is easily shown trom the same record 
—Acts xvii. 11. 12. These noble-minded Thes- 
salonians “received the word with all readiness 
| of mind, and searched the scriptures daily whe- 
ther these things were so;” therefore many of 
them believed. The truth to be believed is su- 
pernatural, and the evidence on which itis to be 
believed is of the same character. So says the 
apostle, ** Faith, (while it is the offspring of the 
Spirit,) comes by hearing, and hearing comes by 
the word of God.” And to thesame effect says 
Peter, ‘Love one another with a pure heart fer- 
vently, having been regenerated not of corrupti- 
ble seed, but incorruptible, through the word of 
the living God, which remains forever. But the 
word of the Lord (not logos but rema) remains 
forever. Now this is that rema, or word, which 
by the gospel is preached to you.” [Macknight’s 
Translation. } 

Having occupied so much of this essay in ex- 
hibiting the necessity and use of the miraculous 
evidence, in order to rendering credible a mirac- 
ulous testimony or narrative, I shall not introduce 
the topic primarily designed for this number, re- 
serving it for our next. 

I would only add, as a concluding observation, 
and I place it by itself that it may be distinctly 
noted, viz. That no person ever has believed the 
gospel to the salvation of his soul, but in the 
same manner and upon the same evidence, that 
all who now belieye, or who will hereafter be- 
lieve to their salvation, do believe or will believe 
on the same evidence and in the same manner as 
they who believed after the Holy Spirit was 
given. The difference, in the most rigid criti- 
cism, betwixt seeing and hearing, never, in my 
judgment, affecting the truth of thé proposition. 
The blind men who applied to Christ for cures, 
believed that he was able to cure themas strong- 
ly, on the same evidence and in the same man- 
ner as they who had the use of their eyes. 

Epizor. 
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the readers of the Christian Baptist, by their 
humble servant in the truth, THEOPHILUS. 


“ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness; that the man of God may be 

erfect, thoroughly furnished to all good works.” 2 Tim. 
ii. 16, 17. | 

Tuts is one of the many encomiums passed 
upon the sacred writings, which we meet with 
in the perusal of them; and a comprehensive one 
it is. It embraces the whole of the sacred 
canon, though it appears principally intended of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. [See the pre- 
ceding context.] Nevertheless, as all that we 
call Holy Scripture is equally “given by inspi- 
ration of God,” the above commendation will 
hold equally good of it all. It also appears to 
have been given for the same blissful end, viz. 
“to perfect the man of God.” We find the ap- 
pellation * Man of God” first given to Moses, af- 
terwards to Samuel and David, and to many of 
the Old Testament prophets. It is also once 
given to Timothy, (1 Epis. vi. 11,) who is the 
only person to whom it is applied in the New 
Testament; in which it occurs but twice. In 
the place before us it is not restricted to Timothy, 
or any other, either personally or officially con- 
sidered, but appears to designate the object of 
divine teaching—the student of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that is, “the man taught by God” by the 
perusal and study of his word. In this sense we 
here take it. Thiswe are sure is the end of 
the divine goodness in relation to all to whom it 
is sent. Itis thus the Holy Scriptures stand re- 
commended as “able to make us wise to salva- 
tion, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

The grand subject of inquiry is, Are the scrip- 
tures, in and of themselves, independent of all 
external helps, able to do this? The answer to 
this important question, together with their pro- 
per use, is the precise object of this essay; and 
we hope to make it evident to all concerned, to 
know the truth, that the Holy Scriptures do, in 
and of themselves, independent of all external 
helps, snctog a real intrinsic sufficiency to make 
the diligent student of them “wise to salva- 
tion,” “thoroughly furnished to all good works.” 

To prevent mistakes, let it be clearly under- 
stood, that, by the independent and intrinsic suf- 
ficiency of the Holy Scriptures, we do not mean 
such a sufficiency as would, in the first instance, 
obviate the necessity of properteaching. Teach- 
ing, in general, is indispensably necessary to 
mankind for every valuable purpose. We came 
into this world entirely and equally ignorant of 
every thing; therefore, we can know nothing 
without teaching, of some kind or other. The 
child is first taught by experience that fire will 
burn; that a knife will cut, &c. and every par- 
ticular art and science, how plain and rational 
soever, must be learned before we can know or 
practise it. Of course, language, which is the 
vocal and written medium of communication, 
or something equivalent to it, must be learned 
before we can communicate our ideas to each 
other. Again, the language of a particular 
science, with its proper object, must be acquired 
before we can become proficientsinit, It 1s just 
so with the Holy Scriptures, It is not only ne- 
cessary that we understand to speak and read 
our native language in general, through the me- 
dium of common teaching, for the common pur- 

oses of life; but if we would understand the 

criptures, we must be taught the Scriptures; 
not merely to read them as a common book, but 
as a book of divine revelation, given for a cer- 
tain purpose—having terms and phrases peculiar 
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to itself. Being thus properly introduced to the 
knowledge of the book, our attention called to 
its authority, its authenticity, its distinct and di- 
versified subjects with their proper objects, its 
ultimate end, or the grand intention of the 
whole work, we are qualified to make the proper 
use of it, as a book written for our learning, in 
as far as teaching is concerned; we mean the 
teaching of the schools, or that preparatory teach- 
ing, to which every youth bred in a christian 
country is in justice entitled. This it appears 
was Timothy’s privilege, as being descended of 
Jewish parents, so that “from a child he had 
known the Holy Scriptures,” (of the Old Testa- 
ment at least.) This he had of his grandmother 
Lois, and of his mother Eunice, according to the 
injunction, Deut. vi. 6—9. To the Jews the 
Old Testament presented itself immediately as 
the authentic record of the origin of their nation, 
and of all things; of their religion and laws, &c. 
of the singular interpositions of God in their 
favor. It was, therefore, to them a most inter- 
esting book, plain and intelligible: it needed 
no comment nor explanation. Written origi- 
nally in their own language, it appears to have 
been, at least fora long time, their only book. To 
them, therefore, it always presented itself in 
the proper point of view in which it was to 
be considered. The series of events in the 
order of the narrative, from the beginning of 
Genesis to the end of Deuteronomy, was the 
natural and proper order in which the serious 
and attentive mind was to consider and contem- 
plate the various things thus presented in suc- 
cession. This book was also to be publicly 
read, at the appointed seasons, in the great so- 
lemnities of the nation. But we hear of no ex- 
planations, either allowed or attempted, for up- 
wards of a thousand years, even to the days of 
Nehemiah, when calemiiahy in some measure, 
became necessary, the people having lost the 
purity of their native language during the sev- 
enty years captivity of the nation. There was, 
then, neither explanation nor comment upon the 
Jewish Scriptures for upwards of a thousand 
years; and what was done by Ezra and his com- 
panions at the time referred to, was ae 
accidental, owing to the reason already assigned. 
But are the Scriptures presented to us in the 
same natural, easy, and obvious light? Are we 
taught to consider them, as a plain and simple 
narrative of facts, divinely authenticated, name- 
ly, asa genuine and faithful record of what God 
did, and taught, and caused to be recorded by 
Moses and the prophets, by Christ and his apos- 
tles, for the instruction and salvation of man- 
kind? And as such are we taught to consider 
the book, as it now presents itself to us, consist- 
ing of two grand and distinctive divisions, called 
the Old and New Testaments; the former as 
having for its immediate object the instruction 
of the Israelitish nation, or (according to modern 
style) of the Jews, containing the doctrine, laws 
and institutes of their religion and government; 
the latter as having for its immediate object the 
instruction and salvation of mankind, by the 
knowledge, belief and obedience of the Son of 
God—containing the doctrines, laws, and insti- 
tutes of the christian religion? Are the succes- 
sive generations of those called christians, we 
say, thus introduced to an acquaintance with the 
Holy Scriptures as they now appear amongst us 
in their complete and finished form? Are we 
thus successively taught to consider and under- 
stand them? Far otherwise. But ought we not? 
Who will say that we ought not? We fear 
there are very many; yea, a great — 
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among those that are called christians. Do not 
many forbid the common popular use of the 
Scriptures?) They-say it isa dangerous book in 
the hands of the common people—only fit for the 
learned—for the clergy. Do not others again, 
whe differ from these, materially concur with 
them in the depreciation of the Holy Scriptures, 
considering them asa dead letter, asa sealed book, 
as scarcely intelligible; in short, as of no use ex- 
cept to the clergy, or, at least, to. the regenerate ; 
whereas the most precious, important, and mys- 
terious portions of those Holy Writings were, by 
a divine command, published to an ignorant and 
ungodly world. See Matt. xxviii. 19,20. Mark 
xvi. 15, 16, with 1 Zim. iii. 16. &c. &c. These 
oor, ignorant, deluded people, certainly do not 
hav that God has prepared and ordained his 
word to be the only means of salvation amongst 
men, and, of course, the exclusive means of re- 
generation. Compare James i. 18, 1 Peter i. 23 
—25, with the above citations. But do not the 
clergy of all denominations concur with the 
opinions under immediate consideration, else 
why attempt to expound or explain every portion 
without exception? Why pretend tothe neces- 
sity of a classical education to understand the 
Scriptures; or, in lieu thereof, to~ ‘ind of secon- 
dary inspiration? 

But after all these pretensions, to the manifest 
defamation of the Holy Scriptures, may we not 
inquire what hurt can result from the sayings 
and doings of God, or of man, recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures? Are the teachings and exam- 
ple of Jesus Christ and his apostles calculated to 
do injury? Again, is it not evident that the 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testaments, 
were, in the first instance, delivered to mixed 
multitudes of all descriptions; or, when Moses 
and the prophets, Christ and his apostles, ad- 
dressed Jews and Gentiles in the words that are 
recorded, did they carry about with them learn- 
ed interpreters to explain their sayings to the 
way or did they ever suggest the need of such 

elps? How, then, has it come to pass, as at 
this day, that there is such an innumerable host 
of scripture interpreters, and such a universal 
acknowledgment of the almost indispensable ne- 
cessity of such. The answer is obvious—the 
people are bewitched as formerly ; (Gal. iii. 1. &c.) 
for from the beginning it was not so, as we have 
already seen. ‘I'hat a kind of teaching, pecu- 
liarly adapted to the subject, is necessary, at 
least to beginners, in order to a right understand- 
ing of the scriptures, has been granted. 
We might add that such a kind of teaching 
has become necessary, not only to beginners, 
but almost to every body in this dark and de- 
luded age. The kind of teaching which we 
mean, however, is not the clerical teaching 
of our day. It aims at no more than a just 
analysis of the subject in order to the end pro- 
posed; namely, that the diligent student may be 
made ‘wise to salvation, thoroughly furnished to 
all good works;” for thisintrinsic sufficiency the 
apostle asserts is in the Holy Scriptures, connect- 
ing the Old Testament with the New, as he man- 
ifestly does in the place alluded to, by adding, 
- + ME apes : 

through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

First, then, as to the analysis, let the student 
be duly informed concerning the character and 
design of this singular book; that it is a book of 
a sacred character, claiming God for its author, 
and having for its professed object or design the 
present and everlasting happiness of mankind; 
that it rests its claims upon the singularity of its 
contents, which are of sucha nature, and so au- 
thenticated, that none but the God which it re- 
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veals could be the author of them. That it is 
the proper business of the student to advert both 
to its import and evidence, that he may clearly 
perceive both its meaning and authority; that the 
instructions it is designed to convey, in order to 
its professed object, resolve themselves into the 
following comprehensive and important particu- 
lars, viz. the knowledge of the divine character; 
of the original and present character and condi- 
tion of mankind in the sight of God; of the di- 
vine procedure towards mankind in their present 
guilty and wretched condition, for their effectual 
relief and deliverance; of their present duties 
and privileges; and of the future and everlasting 
destinics of the whole human race. That, for 
the attainment of those necessary and important 
points of information, the scriptures furnish us 
' with historical records of the doings and sayings 
both of God and men; by a due attention to 
which, we may learn the characters of both— 
And here it should be observed, that there is no 
other way known to us, by which we may ac- 

uire the knowledge of any character, human or 
divine, but by words and deeds. Hence the ne- 
cessity of a strict and studious attention to every 
item of the sacred records, in order to a particu- 
lar and enlarged acquaintance with the charac- 
ter both of God and man—both of saint and sin- 
ner. Hence also the necessity of such faithful 
and authentic records. Moreover, the scriptures 
furnish us with prophetic declarations of things 
not seenas yet, by which we may learn the fu- 
ture destinies of mankind :—by others, that have 
been fulfilled, we have a certain proof of their 
divine original. They also furnish us with com- 
mands and examples, promises and threatenings, 
exhortations and dissuasives, religious ordinances 
and exercises, for our moral and religious in- 
struction; that we may be happy in ourselves, 
enjoy social happiness one with another, and be 
ultimately happy in the complete and everlast- 
ing enjoyment of the favor and fellowship of 
God. Kieay they present themselves to us un- 
der two grand divisions, called the Old and New 
Testaments; the former of which had for its 
proper and immediate object the instruction of 
the Israelitish nation; and contains the institutes 
of their religion and government; the latter has 
for its proper and immediate object the disci- 
pling of all nations, and the instructing of the 
discipled how they ought to walk, so as to please 
God, both in respect of religion and morals.— 
Hence the Old Testament contains a complete 
exhibition of the Jewish religion—and the New 
Testament, that of the Christian. 

With these, or similar instructions, let a correct 
translation of the Holy Scriptures be put into 
the hands of the rising generation successively, 
from age to age; and those who are able to read 
and understand correctly their native language, 
will be at no material loss for farther explana~- 
tion, As for those that are so deficient that they 
cannot read and understand their native lan- 
guage, let the public and private reading of the 
scriptures, with frequent recurrence to the above 
analysis, supply the deficiency. If such a use 
of the Holy Scriptures, in connexion with the 
other appointed exercises of religion, public and 
private, does not answer the purpose of religious 
edification, we have reason to fear that nothin 
human wisdom can devise will have the desire 
effect. 

It may here be objected, “If the scriptures 
be so completely adapted to answer the gracious 
and blissful end for which they were given, in- 
dependent of all explanation or comment, they 
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what need of any preparatory instructions—of 
any peculiar teaching, or introductory analysis to 
direct our studies, or to prevent mistakes?— 
Would it not be sufficient to put the book itself 
into our hands, ata proper period, in the ordina- 
ry course of our reading, without any kind of 
preface or introduction?” 

To this we may justly reply, that, to convey 
the book in this manner, from hand to hand, 
from age to age, from One generation to another, 
would be next to impossible. Men are not ac- 
customed to act so tacitly, and with such appa- 
rent indifference in things of high esteem—of 
great and acknowledged eS eer Some- 
thing, therefore, must and will be said; yea, in 
justice ought to be said, in relation to so invalu- 
able a privilege. You will say, then, * Let it be 
called the Book of God—the Book of Life—the 
Holy Scriptures, or Sacred Records of the Old 
and New Covenants, Constitutions, or Dispensa- 
tions; or by any other suitable and appropriate 
name: and, as such, be exhibited, read, and 
considered, without more ado.” Granted; and 
what then? Will nothing more be said about 
it? Impossible. It must be read over, talked 
over, believed, obeyed, sung and prayed over; it 
must, therefore, necessarily be analysed. The 
mind will neeessarily make distinctions in it; 
and, of course, make distinct uses of it, accord- 
ing to the variety of matter it presents to our 
cousideration. The grand desideratum is, that 
the distinctions be just and natural; and that 
the proper, immediate, and ultimate design of 
every portion of it, be duly understood and re- 
alized. ‘A just and correct analysis, such as has 
been attempted above, would, we presume, be 
of considerable advantage to the young student, 
especially for those important purposes. That 
the attentive and discerning mind, however, if 
unbiassed with erroneous system, would ulti- 
mately come to a right understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures, independent of all preparatory in- 
structions, is cheerfully granted; but it might 
not be until aftera long time and many mistakes. 
As, therefore, much good and no hurt is likely to 
ensue from the plan proposed; as it casts no man- 
ner of reflection upon the Holy Scriptures, on 
account of obscurity; or in any wise prejudges 
the free and independent use of the student's 
intellect; and, at the same time, gives proper 
scope for the performance of a grateful and im- 
portant duty: we think there can be no just ob- 
jection brought against it. At all events, it ap- 
pears the only kind of human ¢eaching that is 
necessary to render the word plain and profitable 
to every one that feels disposed to profit by it; 
while, at the same time, it does not pretend to 
explain it, but merely to direct the attention of 
the reader to the various subjects and objects it 
reer to his consideration, that he may be 
ed to distinguish and make the proper use of 
them. 

It may be farther objected, that, to introduce 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures through the 
medium of such analysis, might be made sub- 
servient to sectarian views, and, of course, have 
a tendency to bias the mind of the student in fa- 
vor of a particular sect. T’o this we may justly 
reply, that simple analysis, which is all we plead 
for, can have no tendency whatever to bias the 
mind of the student, in any department of sci- 
ence. What biassing tendency can be produced 
by acquainting him with the name and inten- 
tion of his auther,and by furnishing him with 
an index of the contents or arguments which the 
author exhibits in order to accomplish his ob- 
ject? Todo merely so much as this, to excite 
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the attention of the learner, and prepare his 
mind for forming a discreet and satisfactory 
judgment of the true import, relevancy, and ten- 
dency of the several items or arguments towards 
establishing a certain conclusion; so far from 
biassing his judgment in any respect, rather 
serves to put him upon his guard against mis- 
take and deception. It can have no tenden- 
cy, even in the first instance, to prejudice him 
in favor of the work. Ineshorf, it is doing him 
all the justice imaginable, in every respect. In 
putting a valuable work into his hand, it is call- 
ing him to the proper use of his talents, and at 
the same time rendering him all the just and ne- 
cessary assistance that can be, in order to his. 
reading it with profit, without so much as pre- 
judicing him in its favor; that, by adverting to 
the import and evidence of every part, he may 
come toa just conclusion upon the whole. Had 
mankind been thus introduced to the bible at a 
proper age, without any farther comment, ever 
since christianity was established, and the sacred 
canon completed by the ministry of the apostles, 
we may fairly presume that things would have 
presented a very different aspect in the christian 
world. We should not'have had so much mere 
educational faith, so many human traditions, 
such variety of sects, and so many shameful 
apostacies. 

It will, perhaps, still be objected, that upon 
this plan of proceeding, the children of chris- 
tians would have continued mere nondescripts, 
till after they had become of age—were well 
educated—had studied the scriptures—and form- 
ed a discreet and rational judgment upon the 
whole subject. In a word, till they became ra- 
tional believers. To this we reply, with all 
firmness, without a moment’s hesitation, it would 
then be soon enough; soon enough to assume a 
religious character, when rationally convinced 
of the truth and authenticity of the holy scrip- 
tures; of the true character of God; of the real 
character and condition of man; of the gracious 
procedure of God towards fallen man, for his ef- 
fectual relicf and deliverance; of his present 
duties and privileges, and future hopes. The 
rofession of religion without a scriptural know- 
fodge and certainty, we mean, a divine certainty 
of these things, is indeed but little worth. Itis a 
mere forced production; a premature assumption. 
It brings‘to mind the common adage about mam- 
ma’s pet; “a man at twelve, and a child all his 
days.” This is too often the case with those 
premature professors. But at what age might 
such a proficiency in scriptural knowledge be 
rationally attained? We presume, that, under 
the proper means, it might be as early, as pro- 
fessions are commonly made; say, from the age 
of twelve to fifteen. It is no very uncommon 
thing, to find youths 6f this age good arithmeti- 
cians; yea, many tolerably good linguists. So 
far, then, as a competent proficiency in divine 
knowledge, depends on age, there appears no 
forbidding consideration, if the proper mearis be 
used. ‘Timothy, “from a child, had known the 
holy scriptures.” There is a proper course of 
divine or scriptural teaching adapted to ever 
age, from the first dawnings of rationality. It 
is the tropes of every christian parent to 
judge of the capacity of his child, bed to adapt 
his instructions accordingly. But there is a 
time, it may be about the age of ten, or shortly 
after, when the dutiful and intelligent christian 
parent may and ought to address his ehild to 
this effect: “* My child, you have always seen 
me ne gpa God both in’ my family and in the 
church. You have had the advantage of a reli- 
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ious education so fay under my example and 
irection. The time is now come when you 
must begin to understand, to think, and act for 
yourself. I, and the church in which you have 
always seen me worship, have concurred in 
teaching you to read and understand the lan- 
guage of the holy scriptures. These are the 
sources of our religious belief and practice. 
These you must now begin to read and study 
for yourself. We believe them to be the word 
of God—we call them by that name. But this 
is nota sufficient reason that you should consid- 
er them to be so, unless you are convineed by 
the proper authority; that is, the authority of 
God himself, who affords the proper evidence to 
those that seek it. This evidence is the word 
itself. Search the scriptures, and you will find 
it there. If not there, itis no where to be found. 
Therefore, if you would find it, you must search 
the scriptures; you must read and study them 
with the greatest attention. They claim to be 
the word of God, and we consider them as 
such, because they make him known. 
known by his word and by his works, or by his 
sayings and doings: now the scriptures are pro- 
fessedly a record of both. By the names and at- 
tributes, the sayings and doings, they aseribe to 
him, we become acquainted with him; that is, 
we learn his character. 


God is | 
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early introduced both to the reading and mem- 
orising of the sacred reeords! He remembers, 
with regret, the many years of his life spent in the 
possession of the bible, witheut knowing the pro- 

er use and inestimable value of it. He was ear- 
- taught, indeed, to consider it as the Word of 
Goc—as the alone head and source of all religious 
knowledge; bat without any distinct view oi that 
religious knowledge it was designed to commu- 
nicate,—wherein it consisted,—or how it was to 
be ascertained: whether directly and immediate- 
ly from the deelarations of the book itself, or from 
the expositions and comments of men upon it:— 
what was the particular use and design of its 
distinct parts, and the ultimate object of the 
whole, in relation to religious attainment. Ina 
word, whether he was to learn his religion di- 
rectly and immediately from Moses and the pro- 
phets, or from Christ and his apostles :—whether 
he was to worship in the style and spirit of the 
ancient Jews, or of the believing Gentiles; or 
whether he was to join issue with beth, and com- 
bine—the two religions into one, with some ex- 
ternal and ritual distinctions: and how far such 


distinctions ought to be carried he was at a loss 


| 
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to conjecture, having no certain instructions how 
to determine. Like an unskilful traveller, who, 
accidentally introduced into a strange and high- 


And the very existence | ly improved country, though every where pre- 


of such a record, is to us itself, a demonstrable | sented with heautiful and interesting objects, 
| yet, for want of an intelligent guide to direct his 


evidence of the truth of it. But you must gra- 
dually and piogressively acquaint yourself with 


those things, and thus form your own judgment. | 


You will perceive, the bible divides itself into 
two grand divisions; the former called the Old 
Testament, immediately addressed to the Jews, 
containing the institutes of their religion and 
government: the latter, called the New Testa- 
ment, addressed to all nations, containing the 
history and gospel of Jesus Christ, and the in- 
stitutes of the christian religion. It is with the 
datter that we, as christians, have immediately 
“todo. Its declarations coneerning Christ, and 
the salvation that is by him, constitute our 
faith; and the injunctions inculeated by his 
apostles upon individual believers, and upon the 
churches composed of such, constitute the rule 
of ourduty. So we understand the scriptures, 
and sowe have received them: but for the di- 
vine authenticity of the whole, and the propri- 
ety of our so understanding them, you must 
judge for yourself by a careful and studious pe- 
rusal, that you may come to know the truth up- 
on its proper evidence; having this gracious pro- 
mise upon record from the glorious and benevo- 
lent Author, that “they that seek him early 
shall find him.” With such an address, and 
under the influence of such preparatory instruc- 
tions, were the rising generation amongst pro- 
fessors of christianity seasonably Siadeool to 
the study of the holy scriptures, what happ 
consequences might be expected. How muc 
more rational and scriptural such a procedure, 
than training them up in the dogmas of any 
party. Having first qualified them to read and 
understand the language of the scriptures, thus 
to commit and recommend to them the Word of 
God, as the means of their farther instruction, 
could certainly be productive of no bad conse- 
quences. Whereas, the neglect of this, or the 
contrary course, which is almost. universally 
pursued, has a tendency to make sectarians, bi- 
gots, or enthusiasts, instead of rational, intelli- 
gent christians. For want of such a just and 
rational introduction to the scriptures, when.a 
yesh what a loss of precious time and privilege 
as the writer of this essay experienced; though 


| 
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attention, knows not how to ayail himself of 


them; so was the writer of this, and, as far as he 
knew, so were all his acquaintances, in relation 
to the various, beautiful, and highly interesting 
objects presented to view on the sacred page. 
He knew not, for the most part, what to make of 
them ;—could form no consistent apprehension of 
their scope and import ;—or what that religion was 
they were designed to inculcate. He recollects 
that himself, for atime, with others of his ac- 
quaintance, took the bare reading of the scrip- 
tures to be religion;—at other times, the per- 
formance of what are called religious duties,— 
such as fasting and prayer, and attending to so- 
cial worship, &c. again, the holding of a certain 
system of religious opinions, supposed to be 
drawn from, and proved by, the scriptures. This 
last mistake, (for such thé writer conceives it to 
be,) led into a vast field of controversy, of con- 
tention, and vain jangling; for great is the di- 
versity of human opinions in religious matters; 
and high and positive are the claims and preten- 
sions of the respective sectaries, whether an- 
cient or modern. It was not, however, till after 
the better part of his life was spent in those mis- 
takes, that he came to discern the peculiar charac- 
ter, scope, and import of the holy scriptures, and 
wherein that real religion consists, which the 

are designed to communicate; namely, that it 
consists in that knowledge of God no man; or 
of the divine and human character, which the 
holy scriptures throughout, taken from beginning 
to end, as a complete whole, distinctly and lu- 
minously inculcate; and which terminates prac- 
tically in the faith and obedience of the gospel, 
blessing the mind with peace and comfort in God, 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ, and replen- 
ishing it with holy and virtuous dispositions both 
towards God andman. This religion manifests it- 
self ina confessed and stedfast belief of all divine 
declarations, and in a manifest and persevering 
obedience to all divine ordinances and injunc- 
tions, according to the just andwobvious import 
of the words and phrases in they are de- 
livered; which belief and obedience rests simply 
and solely upon the authority of God. Thee, re- 
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ceiving and understanding the holy scriptures as 
a perfect and intelligible rule of faith and obedi- 
ence, independent of all human interposition, 
the writer has, at length, found himself quite 
at home, under the immediate teaching of the 
Great Teacher himself, and of his holy apostles 
and prophets. ‘hus brought home, and recon- 
ciled both to God and man, upon gospel princi- 
ples, through the knowledge of the scriptures, 
after many wanderings, and the loss of much pre- 
cious time and privilege, merely, as appears, for 
want of a proper and suitable introduction at 
first to the consideration of that sacred book, (for 
the writer, was, to the best of his recollection, 
as religiously disposed forty years ago as he is 
at present,) he would, if possible, and as far as 
— prevent the same pernicious and un- 
appy consequences from accruing to others. 
This he begs Jeave to assure his readers is his 
sole motive for calling their ‘attention to this im- 
portant subject. ‘THEOPHILUS. 





“ Worthy of Imitation.” 


Unper this head, we are told by our missionary 
prints, that “the children of Catskill have con- 
tributed one hundred and fifty dollars to make 
Lafayette a Director for life of the American 
Bible Society.” From the same source we learn 
that a “company of young ladies,’*at Richmond, 
Virginia, presented to him a certificate, announc- 
ing the fact that he was a member for life of the 
Bible Society of Virginia. The very next day, 
at the same place, we hear of his attending the 
races, and going to a ball in the evening. It is 
thus announced inthe New York Gazette of No- 
vember 4:— 

“ (eneral La Fayette attended the Jockey Club 
Races at Richmond last Thursday. After the 
match race was decided, he sat down to a sump- 
tuous repast, prepared by the members of the 
Jockey Club, on which occasion a number of 
toasts were drank. In the evening he attended 
a ball at the Eagle Tavern, where there was a 
most brilliant assemblage of beauty. The com- 
pany consisted of about fifteen hundred ladies 
and gentlemen. The room was tastefully 
adorned.” 

We cannot perceive what possible good can 
result to the cause of religion, by dragging the 
General and other popular and distinguished 
characters, * by the hair of the head,” into these 
clerical associations, Our missionary prints tell 
us “this is one of the happiest methods, which 
has yet been adopted, of testifying respeot for 
the General’s character.” On this subject the 
Berean remarks— 

“The cliaracter of La Fayette is founded on 
his political and military career. As a religious 
man, ora “Bible christian,’ we have never heard 
him spoken of. In one of hiscommunications, 
written some time ago, and lately published in 
the newspapers, he speaks of Hume and Voltaire 
as his closestcompanions. We do not perceive 
in this any thing to entitle him toa directorship in 
a Bible Society; and so far from being the “hap- 
piest method” of testifying “respect for the Gen- 
eral’s character,” we should not be surprised if 
he were to take it as a burlesque! But this 
detestable species of priestcraft has in it the 
triple purpose of increasing the funds of the 
clergy, giving an eclat to their proceedings, and 
extending their influence. Beyond this, the 
General’s character has no affinity nor connexion 
with the concern.” 

The disposition of General La Fayette appears 
to be mild and condescending, and hence he 
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would not willingly give offence to any class of 
citizens. Inthe following letter, copied from the 
London Examiner, we have exhibited an oppo- 
site character—-one whose mind must be of a 
more bold and independent cast, and who is less 
concerned about giving offence. The letter is 
said to have been written by Lord Orford to the 
Secretary of the Norwich Tract Society, in an- 
swer to an application made to him to become its 
President :— 

“ Sir—I am both surprised and annoyed by the 
contents of your letter—surprised, because my 
well known character should have exempted me 
from such an application; and annoyed, because 
it obliges me to have even this communication 
with you. I have long been addicted to the 
gaming table—I have lately taken to the turf—I 
fear I frequently blaspheme—but I have never 
distributed religious tracts. All this was well 
known to you and your Society; notwithstand- 
ing which, you think me a fit person for your 
President! God forgive yourhypocrisy! I would 
rather live in the land of sinners than with such 
saints. Iam, &c.°"—The Reformer. 





Editor's Tour. 


I nave just returned home from a tour of more 
than three months, and have only time, before 
the close of the present number, to inform the 
readers of this paper, that, like those Who say 
they have travelled in quest of knowledge, I 
have come home richly faden with intelligence 
derived from observation, conversation with ma- 
ny of the most intelligent and pious teachers of 
the christian religion, and from reflection on 
religious men and things of our own times. 
There is a great difference between sitting by 
the fire and reading the geography of a country, 
and travelling over its surface. We can read of 
mountains and hills, without the toil of climbing 


them; of rivers and morasses, without the —— 


of crossing them; of plains, fields, and meadows, 
without the pleasure of tasting their fragrance or 
feasting on the beauties of nature which they 
present to the eye of admiration. But in travel- 
ling it is all reality. The steep ascent must be 
with toilsubdued. The desert must be traversed 
with patience and perseverance. The objects 
that salute the senses are not so fugitive as the 
characters on paper, which are soon left behind 
by the eye and mind of the reader. There ia, 
moreover, a difference between words and thifgs, 
which is easily apprehended by the most super- 
ficial observer. We can read of some tremen- 
dous battle, in which thousands have been slain, 
with less than half the emotion which we feel in 
seeing one man shot or gibbeted. This is a hap- 
py circumstance in the constitution of man, as 
respects temporal objects. 

Owing to the character this work has assumed, 
I was necessarily called upon for explanationa, 
presented with many interrogations, and drawn 
into many discussions. For more than tw6 
months my public speeches and private discus- 
sions and conversation on religious topics, aver- 
aged atleast five hours per diem. ‘That in so 
much speaking, and with so great a variety of 
character, talent, and information, I should not 
have profited much, would be rather strange. 
Of whatever advantage my tour has been to 
others, in these respects, it has doubtless been 
of muchto me. The kingdom and dominion of 
the clergy, the necessity of a revtoration of the 
ancient order of things, and the proper method 
of accomplishing it, have opened with greater 
clearness to my view. 

I trust I shall be able to render this —_ 
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much more interesting to the community than 
it has hitherto been. A greater variety will be 
given to its pages, as the necessity for long 
essays on subjects purely sentimental, will not, 
we anticipate, much longer exist. 





In many towns and neighborhoods in this wes- 
tern world, it becomes oye in order to 
success in any business or profession, that a 
person profess some sectarian creed. In some 
places, it is true, that there is a majority of non- 
professors; amongst these a man without any 
creed may succeed. ‘These situations are, how- 
ever, comparatively few, and still becoming 
fewer. The only chance of success in most 
places for a non-professor of a sectarian creed, 
{and there are many who seem to understand 
it,) is, to pay a tribute of respect, or a tribute of 
money, to the more powerful or more popular 
creed in his vicinity. Next to this, it behoves 
him to speak “charitably” of all. But wo 
awaits him who has so little policy as to profess 
no creed, and at the same time to speak disre- 
spectfully of any or ofall. William Pedibus, the 
eiamalaes, lost the custom of all the Presbyte- 
rians in town, because he said that Parson Trim 
denied free agency. And Thomas Vulcanus, 
the blacksmith, never shod a Methodisi’s horse 
since tht time he censured Elder Vox’ssermon on 
the possibility of fallingfrom grace. John Paido- 
gogus, the tree thinker, though an excellent 
teacher, lost the school of the village Romance, 
because his competitor, though of limited ac- 
quisitions and less talents, could say “‘shibbo- 
leth.’? Thie editor of the “Times” failed to 
continue his paper, more than six months, in the 
county of Knox, because of his editorial remarks 
on the avarice of a clergyman in his neighbor- 
hood, who sued at law, through the trustees of 
his congregation, three widows and four pau- 
pers, for seven and apres a piece. Having 
failed, and made his hegira to the county of 
Hopkins, he commenced with some encomiums 
on a sermon of the Rev. Bene Placit—his sub- 
scription list was speedily and greatly enlarged, 
and by frequenting three meeting houses in 
town in due succession, and by giving a little 
stipend to the three parsons in town, he has got 
rich by his editorial labors. The motto to his 
paper is very apropos: it reads, “ Experientia 
docat.”” His former motto was, ** Principia non 
homines.”” Joannes Baptistus lost an election to 
congress, because his rival, John Melancthon, 
was taken up by two Congregational ministers. 
And the time was, in Western Pennsylvania, 
when the candidate taken up by the Pres- 
byterian congregations, was carried over all 
opposition from superior talents, erudition, and 
fidelity. But since the father of the western 
Presbyterians failed to elect a governor for 
Pennsylvania by a single letter of recommenda- 
tion, so marvellous as to exceed the power of 
faith, the congregational ticket scheme has been 
completely dropped. 

In the agonizing struggle for the next Presi- 
dent, it has been alleged by some that the wife 
of General Jackson is a pious Presbyterian, and 
some have been so bold as to say that the Gene- 
ral himself either was, or was about to be a 
ruling elder. Mr. Adams, too, is a Congrega- 
tional saint, as his friends say; but Messrs. 
Crawford and Clay are neither sanctified them- 
selves, nor by their wives; and, see, how far 
they are behind. In fine, the sectarian creeds 
according to their popularity, less or more, fill 
the chairs in the legislative halls of the states, 
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and even threaten the seat of the chief magis- 
trate of the United States. Synods, too, like 
the first Popes, have actually passed resolutions 
approbatory of the measures of government; 
thereby shewing the right, and reserving the 
power, to pass resolutions disapprobatory of the 
proceedings of government, when either their 
temper or the times require it. Indeed, secta- 
rian pride, ambition, and avarice threaten, evj- 
dently threaten the continuance of our present 
free and beneficent institutions. 

But ee is not all. Modern sectaries are so 
consolidating their energies and their influence, 
that in many of our towns and neighborhoods, 
when a young man gets himself a wife, he must 
either join some sect, or, at least, support one, 
if he intends to have bread and butter. Thus 
inducements are presented to hypocrisy, and 
men are forced into a profession. which neither 
their judgment nor their inclination prompts 
them to, but which becomes necessary to suc- 
cess in their calling. 

The clergy have everbeen the greatest tyrants 
in every state, and at present they are, in every 
country in Europe, on the side of the oppressors 
of the people who trample on the rights of men. 
Nor are we to suppose that this is an accidental, 
but an essential characteristic of their assump- 
tions. It is neither the air which they inhale, 
nor the soil on which they are emma nor the 
government under which they live; but the 
spirit of their pretensions, which generates the 
hauteur, the ambition, and the love of sway, so 
generally conspicuous in their character. We 
know that there are some exceptions; but these 
only occur where the spiritof the man prepon- 
derates over the spirit of the system. It is b 
no means a marvellous thing to find individuals 
amongst the clergy exhibiting traits of character 
very opposite to the distinguishing features of 
the priesthood. While we cheerfully discrimi- 
nate, let us cautiously, and with a jealous eye, 
observe their mancuvres as a fraternity ever to 
be feared, but never to be trusted, especially as 
respects the affairs of this present world. 

Epiror. 
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Essays on the work of the Holy Spirit in the salva- 
tion of men.—No. VII. 


In the preceding essays on this subject, we 
have, as fr as the limits of this work admitted, 
glanced at the outlines of those grand and 
benevolent displays of the Spirit of God, afforded 
in the revelation and confirmation of the chris- 
tian religion. His multiform and splendid dis- 
tributions as the Spirit of Wisdom and the Spirit 
of Power to the holy apostles, and to many of the 
first converts to the christian faith, in the intro- 
duction of the christian age, have just been 
noticed. 

As the Spirit of Wisdom, he bestowed those 
gifts of wisdom, of the word of knowledge, of 
prophecy, and of tongues, to the ambassadors of 
Messiah, to qualify them to reveal, in words 
adapted to every ear, the character and achieve- 
ments of God’s only Son, and the benevolent 
purposes of the Father, through him, towards 
the human race. As the Spirit of Power, he 
clothed them with all those magnificent gifts of 
power over the bodies of men, by, which they 
were always able to prove their mission and 
demonstrate their authority as the plenipotentia- 
ries of the Sun of God. What remains is to 
notice, with the same brevity, what the scrip- 
tures teach us of him as the Spirit of all = 
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ness. The apostle says: “The fruit of the 
Spirit is in all goodness, and righteousness, and 
truth.” This fruit, on another occasion, he par- 
ticularizes thus: “ The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
*fidelity, meekness, temperance,” 

While his distributions, as the Spirit of Wis- 
dom and of Power, were confined to the apos- 
tolie age, and to only a portion of the saints that 
lived in that age, his influences, as the Spirit of 
all Goodness, were felt and realized by all the 
primitive saints, and are now felt by all the sub- 
jects of the new reign, or by all the citizens of 
that new kingdom which the God of Heaven set 
up in the reign of the Cesars. The citizens of 
this kingdom, which commenced on the literal 
Mount Zion, and which will extend to all nations, 
tribes, and tongues, have ever experienced, and 
will, to the end of time experience, the influen- 
ces of this Spirit, as. the Spirit of all goodness, 
righteousness, and truth. The full development 
of these influences requires us to take a brief 
view of the Old Covenant and the New, or of 
the Letter and the Spirit. ' 

Whatever illuminations were enjoyed by, and 
whatever prospective views were communicated 
to, the ancient saints and Jewish . prophets, 
respecting the christian age, one thing is certain, 
that the Old, or Sinaitic Covenant, was a cove- 
nant of letter, and not a covenant of spirit. It 
is equally certain and obvious that the Jewish 
church, with all its privileges, had but the shad- 
ows of good things to come; that their condition 
was as different trom ours as flesh and spirit; 
and their rank as unlike ours, as that of servants 
and sons. We are authorized in speaking thus 
by no less a persormge than that distinguished 
Jew and great apostle to the Gentiles—Paul. 
He represents the Jews as being in the flesh 
while under the law, or covenant of letter, and 
the christians as being in the spirit, as under the 
gospel, or covenant of spirit. He speaks of the 
service of the Jews as a service in “ the oldness 
of the letter,” and of the christians, as a service 
“in newness of spirit.” He speaks of the Jews 
while under the covenant of Ictter, as in the 
bondage of slaves and possessed of the spirit of 
servants; but when in the covenant of spirit, as 
being the sons of God and possessed of the spirit 
of adoption—* not having a second time received 
the spirit of bondage, but as having received the 
spirit of adoption, crying, as new-born babes, 
Abba, Father.” Wherefore, he argues, the 
believing Jews are no longer servants, but raised 
to the rank of sons. 

There are three passages in the writings of 
Paul to which we will at present refer in illus- 
tration of these two covenants. ‘The first in his 
epistle to the Romans, chap. vii. “For when 
we were in the flesh, the sinful passions which 
we had under the law wrought effectually in our 
members to bring forth to death. But now we 
are loosed from the law, having died in that by 
which we were tied; so that we ought to serve 
in newness of the Spirit, and not in oldness of 
the letter.’ So the apostle represents the state 
of the Jews—first under the covenant of letter, 
and again under the covenant of spirit. The 
bondage and fear of the first covenant forms a 
perfect contrast to the liberty and confidence of 
the worshippers under the second. As we have 
giverl this passage in Macknight’s translation, 
we shall also give it in Thompson’s for the com- 
parison of our readers: “For when we were in 
the flesh the sinful passions which subsisted un- 
der the law exerted their energy in our members 


* Macknight’s Translation. 
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to bring forth fruit to death; but we are now set 
free from the law by the death of that by which we 
were holden, so that we may serve with a new 
spirit and not by the old letter.” 

The second passage to which we shall refer, 
is 2d Cor. iii. In this chapter the apostle con- 
trasts the two covenants, the manner of intro- 
duction or establishment of each, and the ten- 
dency and result of each. The covenants he 
contrasts by calling the law or old covenant the 
covenant of letter, and the new, or second cove- 
nant, the covenant of spirit. The literal and 
correct translation of the sixth verse makes this 
manifest. The apostle says of himself and his 
associate apostles, “Our sufficiency is of God, 
who has qualified us [apostles] to be ministers 
of anew covenant, not of letter, but of spirit. 
Not a new covenant of letter, but a new cove- 
nant of spirit, then, was ministered, or intro- 
duced and established by the apostles. The 
reason of the introduction and establishment of 
a new covenant of spirit the apostle gives by 
contrasting the tendency of each; for, adds he, 
the letter kills, but the spirit gives life. The 
tendency of the first, or Sinaitic covenant, was 
to condemnation and death. The tendency of 
the New Covenant or Testament* is-to justifi- 
cation and life. The apostle next. and chiefly 
contrasts the manner of the introduction of each, 
called the ministration. In strict propriety of 
speech he does not call the one the ministration 
ot death, nor the other the ministration of spirit; 
but he speaks designedly and particularly of 
the manner in which they were ministered or 
introduced; that is, the manner in which the 
letter and the spirit, the law and the gospel were 
introduced. ‘These things premised, and the 
pgssage is plain and instructive in the highest 
degree. Now, says he, if the manner of intro- 
ducing the letter which ends in death, that let- 
ter “of death, engraven in stones,” was attend- 
ed with glory, shall not the manner of introduc- 
ing [by us apostles] the Spirit be much more 
attended with glory. Nothing could be more 
natural, when the apostle had called himself a 
minister, and while he was defending his mis- 
sion, than to call the service which he was called 
to perform, a ministry, or ministration. After 
being so diffuse in these remarks, we shall now 
briefly give the sense of the whole passage, 
varying the terms for the sake of clearness. He 
has qualified us apostles with suitable and splen- 
did miraculous powers to introduce a new cove- 
nant—not of letter, but of spirit. For the cov- 
enant of letter issued in death, but the covenant 
of spirit issues in life. Now if a covenant of 
pure letter, written and engraven on stones, and 
which issued in death, was introduced by Moses 
from God with considerable glory, so that it 
shone in the face of Moses who introduced it, 
shall not the introduction of a covenant of spirit 
from God, by usapostles, which issues in life, be 
attended with greater glory, inasmuch as spirit 
is superior to letter, and life more desirable than 
death. Isay—if the introduction of that letter 
which immediately began to work condemna- 
tion, was attended with glory, much more does, 
in the present time, the introduction of that 
spirit which putsmen in the enjoyment of right- 
eousness, abound in glory. For, again, if that 
which was only of temporary duration was in- 
troduced with glorious accompaniments, much 
more shall the introduction of this, which is to 


+ The terms covenant and testament are both the render- 
ing of one and the same term in the original. Where we 


have testament and covenant the Greeks had one word, 
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be permanent, be attended with miraculous 
accompaniments, incomparably more glorious. 
Let it be noted that in varying the terms we are 
not translating; but giving the ideas in other 
terms fer the sake of perspicuity; and let it be 
remembered that the terms letter and spirit de- 
note the law and gospel, of which the apos- 
tle speaks, and above all, that the design af the 
apostle in this chapter was to vindicate his offi- 
cial character, as one called and qualified to 
introduce the spirit or new covenant. 

We hasten to the third reference, which is 
designed to illustrate the two former. It is 
Heb. viii. The apostles were the ministers of 
the new covenant or the persons to whom the 
service of introducing it was committed, but 
Jesus is the mediator of it—for the grace came 
by Jesus Christ. Now then, says the apostle, he 
has more noble services allotted to him, inas- 
much as he is the mediator of a better cove- 
nant, [not a mediator of the old one} which is 
established on better promises, [than the old 
one.| For if the first covenant had been fault- 
less [but it was not, because it was letter engra- 
ven on stones,| there would have been no occa- 
sion for a second; fer finding fault with them, 
[who had the letter, which made them faulty by 
condemning them] he says—by Jeremiah a 
Jewish prophet,— Behold, days are coming, 
says the Lord, when I will make a new cove- 
nant [not of letter but of spirit] with the house 
of Israel and the house of Judah—not such a 
covenant [of letter] as I made with their fathers 
on the day when [ took them by the hand to 
lead them out of Egypt (when at Sinai) be- 
cause they did not abide by that covenant (of 
letter) of mine; therefore I took no care of 
them, says the Lord, (but gave them up to thejr 
enemies:) This is the covenant I will make 
with the house of Israel, after these days, ‘for 
the letter was to be temporary) says the Lord, | 
will put my laws into their mind (without letters 
on stone) and write them upon their hearts, (not 
by letter but by spirit,) and I will be to them a 

od and they shall be to me a people. And 
they shall not (as the people under the letter) 
teach every man his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying (according to the letter,) 
Know the Lord; for all shall know me (under 
this covenant of spirit,) from the least of them 
to the greatest of them. For I will be merciful 
to their unrighteousness, and their sins and 
iniquities I will remember no more.” By saying 
a new covenant, God has made the former old. 
** Now that (old covenant of letter) which decays 
and waxes old, is ready to vanish.””—Macknight 
and Thompson. 

We here see the new covenant is called spirit, 
and the old one letler. In the former a letter 
was presented to the eye, but in the latter it is 
written on the heart. The tables of the old cov- 
_enant were marble—the tables of the new coy- 
enant are the spirit or mind of man. ‘The letter 
when engraved upon the marble wasas cold and 
as dead as the marble itself—the gospel, when 


believed or engraven on the heart, inspires a' 
spirit as active and powerful as the spirit on. 
which ‘it is written. The old covenant left its | 


subjects tn the flesh where it found them. The 
letter addressed them as men in the flesh, and 
the covenant when first promulged was marked 
in the flesh of the subjects by a bloody excision. 
Neither righteousness nor eternal life was enjoy- 
ed by it. The saints under it were saved by the 
provision of a better covenant. ‘The apostle 
said if any man might have confidence under 
that covenant, or in the flesh, he might have had 
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more; and then tells that ne was “circumcised 
the eighth day,” &c.—and that “touching the 
righteousness that was in the law he was blame- 
less; yet he counted all the privileges he had 
in the letter as nothing, in comparison of the 
knowledge of Christ. Christians are told by the 
same instructor, that they “are not in the flesh, 
but in the spirit; not under the law, but under 
grace.’ All the religious institutions under the 
letter terminated in the flesh. They sanctified 
and purified only as respected the flesh, and 
could’ never make them that came to them 
perfect as pertains to the conscience. 

The new covenant is, then, fitly called a cov- 
enant of spirit, because it respected not the flesh, 
but the mind of man, and because it is consum- 
mated by the spirit of God. There are, it is 
true, writien words in the book of the New Tes- 
tament, as there are written words in the book 
of the law. But there is a Monat fitness in the 
words of the new to be the medium of the inspira- 
tion of te Holy Spirit, as the Spirit of all good- 
ness, righteousness, and truth, as there was a@ MORAL 
Jitness in the engraven words of the former, to be 
the medium of the inspiration of a spirit of bond- 
age, fear and dread.* ‘There is a natural fitness 
in the pen in my hand to form letters on paper, 
but there is no natural fitness in it to cut down 
trees. Again, there isa natural fitness in an 
axe to cut down trees, but no natural fitness in 
it to answer the purposes of a pen. The exhi- 
bition of those attributes of the Deity, which the 
letter or law presented to them in the flesh, was, 
in like manner, morally fitted to produce guilt, 
and fear, and bondage. Just so, the exhibition 
of the inexpressible love, mercy, and condescen- 
sion of God in the gospel, ¢oncerning his Son, 
is morally fitted to produce peace, love and joy 
in the minds of those who apprehend it. 

In a word, the covenant of letter could not in- 
spire men with the spirit of sons. It demanded 
what it did not impart strength to yield. It pre- 
sented a perfect rule, but left the heart unable 
to conforin to its requisitions. ‘The more cledr- 
ly a Jew understood it, the less comfort he de- 
rived from it. It filled his heart with the spirit 
of bondage, and issued in condemnation and 
death. Moreover, the law entered that the of 
fence might abound; and it was added to the 
promise of the inheritance, because of trans- 
gression, till the Seed should come. But the 
new covenant developes that love which is mor- 
ally adapted to inspire the spirit of adoption.— 
It makes sons. - And because you are sons, God 
has sent forth the Spirit of his Som into your 
hearts, crying Abba, father. 

Thus far we have viewed the old covenant 
and the new, with a reference to the develope- 
ment of the influences of the Holy Spirit, as the 
spirit of goodness, righteousness, and truth in the 
hearts of the faithful. We have merely noticed 
the means which God has employed, that his 
spirit might dwell in his church as in a temple. 
Submitting thése remarks to the consideration 
of our readers, we shall postpone further remarks 
on this subject till our next. Epitor. 


A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. I. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Baptist Missionary Asso 
ciation of Kentucky, began and held at the Town-Fork 
Meeting House,in Fayette county, on Saturday, tlie Lith 
September, 1824. 

“THe next meeting of this association will be 
in the first Baptist meeting house in Lexington, 


* This will be further developed in our next essay on 
this subject. 48 
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on the 30th of July next, which will be on the 
fifth Saturday of that month, at eleven o’clock, 
A. M. ; 

“Tt is proposed also to have a meeting of ‘all 
the Baptist preachers who can attend, on Friday, 
the day preceding the meeting of the associa- 
tion, at eleven o’clock, A. M. at the same place, 
for the purpose of @ generai conference on the 
state of religion, and on the subject of reform. 
All the ministers of the gospel in the Baptist de- 
nomination favorable to these objects, are invit- 
ed to attend, and, in the spirit of christian love, 
by mutual counsel, influence, and exertion, ac- 
cording to the gospel, to aid in advancing the 
cause of piety in our state. 

“It is obvious to the most superficial observer, 
who is at all acquainted with the state of christian- 
ily and of the church of the New Testament, that 
much, very much is wanting, to bring the christi- 
anity and the church of the present day up to that 
standard—In what this deficiency consists, and how 
it is to be remedied, or whether it can be remedied 
at all, are the points to be discovered and determin- 
ed. In the deliberations intended, it is design- 
ed to take these subjects into serious considera- 
tion, and to report the result by way of sugges- 
tion and advisement to the Baptist christian com- 
munity, and to the churches to which the mem- 
bers of the meeting may particularly belong.— 
We know very well that nothing can be done 
right which is not done according to the gospel, 
or done effectually which is not » nt by the au- 
thority, and accompanied by the blessing of 
God. While God must do the work, we desire 
to know, and to acquiesce in his manner of do- 
ing it, and submissively to concur and obedient- 
ly to go along with it.” 

The sentences we have italicised in the preced- 
ing extract, are sentences of no ordinary import. 
The first of them declares a truth as evident as 
a sunbeam in a cell, to all who have eyes to see. 
The second presents a subject of inquiry of par- 
amount importance to all who expect to stand 
before the Son of God in judgment. It affords 
us no common pleasure to see christians awak- 
ing from their lethargic repose to the considera- 
tion of such subjects. That the fact should be 
acknowledged and lamented, that very MUCH Is 
WANTING TO BRING THE CHRISTIANITY®AND THE 
CHURCH OF THE PRESENT DAY UP To THE New 'T'Es- 
TAMENT STANDARD amongst a people so intelli- 
gent, so respectable in numbers, and so influen- 
tial, as the Baptist society in Kentucky; and 
that leaders af that community, so erudite, so 
pious, and so influential, should call upon their 
brethren to lay these things to heart, and to pre- 
pare themselves to make an effort towards re- 
form, we hail as a most auspicious event. 

AsI feel deeply interested in every effort that 
is made, either among the Baptist or Paido Bap- 
tist societies, for the avowed object of reform, 
and as this subject has become familiar to my 
mind, from much reflection and a good deal of 
reading, | trust [ shall not be considered as ob- 
trusive in presenting a few remarks on the above 
extract, or rather in presenting certa:n thoughts, 
a favorable opportunity for which it presents. 

Since the great apostacy, foretold and depicted 
by the holy apostles, attained to manhood’s 
prime, or rather reached the awful climacteric, 
many réformations in religion have been attempt- 
ed; some on a large and others on a more re- 
stricted scale, ‘The page of history and the ex- 
perience of the present generation concur in 
evincing that, tf any of those reformations be- 
gan in the spirit, they have ended in the fles.— 
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This, indeed, may be as true of the reformers 
themselves as of their reformations. ¢ 1 believe, 
at the same time, that the reformers have them- 
selves been benefactors, and their reformations 
benefits to mankind. I do cheerfully acknowl- 
edge, that all they who have been reputed re- 
formers, have been our benefactors, and that we 
are all indebted to them in our political and re- 
ligious capacities fortheir labors. Because they 
have nag done every thing which they might 
have done, or which they ought to have done, 
we should not withhold the meed of thanks for 
what they have done,) Although two systems 
of religion, both end inthe flesh, one may be 
greatly preferable to the other. This will ap- 
pear evident when it is considered that, amongst 
religious persecutors, some are more exorable 
and lenient than others. Now, if there should 
be two systems of religion that both lead to 
persecution and issue init, that one which 
carries its rage no farther than to the prison and 
the whipping-post, is greatly to be preferred to 
that which leads to the torturing wheel and to 
the faggot. ‘The reason of this is very obvious, 
for most men would rather be whipped than 
burned for their religion. In other respects 
there are differences, which are illustrated by 
the preceding. 

Those reformers are not most deserving of our 
thanks who stand highest and most celebrated 
in the annals ef reformations. We owe more 
to John Wickliffe than to Martin Luther, and 
more, perhaps, to Peter Bruys than to John Cal- 
vin. The world is more indebted to Christopher 
Columbus than to Americus Vespusius, yet the 
latter supplanted the former in his well earned 
fame. So it has been*’amongst religious reform- 
ers. The success of every enterprize gives eclat 
to it.< Asgreatand as good men asGeorge Wash- 
ington have been hung or beheaded for treason,/ 

The reformations most celebrated in the 
world are those which have departed the least 
from the systéms they professed to reform.— 
Hence, we have been often told that there is but 
a paper wall between England and Rome. The 
church of England, with king Henry or George 
IV. as her head, though a celebrated reformation, 
has made but a few and very short strides from 
her mother, the church of Rome, with the pope 
at her head. So sensible of this are the good 
members of the reformed church of England, 
that they yet give to their king the title of * De- 
fender of the Faith,” although the title was 


first given him by the pope fer defending his 
faith. e reformation dfthe church of England, 


effected by Mr. Wesley, which issued in Epis- 
copal Methodism, has entailed the same clerical 
dominion over that zealous people, which their 
forefathers complained of in the hierarchies of 
England and Rome. And not in England only 
does this dominion exist, but even in these United 
States, of all regions of the earth the most un- 
friendly to a religious monarchy, or even a re- 
ligious oligarchy. The question remains yet to 
be decided, whether a conference of Methodistic 
clergy, with its bishop in its chair, and laity at 
home, is any reformation at all from a conclave 


‘of English prelates, headed by a metropolitan or 


anarchbishop. It is eyen uncertain whether the 
Methodistic discipline has led more people to 
heaven, or made them happier on earth, than the 
rubric or liturgy of England. 

All the famous reformations in history, have 
rather been reformations of creeds and of clergy, 
than of religion. Since the New Testament’ 


was finished, it is fairly to be presumed that 
there cannot be any reformation of religion, 
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properly so called. Though celled reformations 
of religion, they have always left religion where 
itwas. Ido not think that King Harry wasa 
whit more religious when he proclaimed himself 
head of the church of England, than when wri- 
ting against Luther on the seven sacraments, as 
a true son of the church of Rome. It is even 
questionable whether Luther himself, the elector 
of Saxony, the Marquis of Brandenburg, the 
Duke of Lunenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and the Prince of Anhalt, were more religious 
men when they signed the Augsburg Confession 
of Faith than when they formerly repeated their 
Ave Maria. 

Human creeds may be reformed and re-re- 
formed, and be erroneous still, like their authors; 
but the inspired creed needs no reformation, be- 
ing, like its author, infallible. The clergy, too, 
may be reformed from papistical opinions, gri- 
maces, tricks, and dressés, to protestant opinions 
and ceremonies; protestant clergy may be re- 
formed from protestant to presbyterial metaphys- 
ics and forms; and presbyterian clergy may be re- 
formed to independency, and yet the Pope remain 
in their heart. They are clergy still—and still in 
need of reformation. Archbishop Laud and 
Lawrence Greatrake are both clergymen, though 
of different dimensions. The spirit of the latter 
is as lordly and pontifical as that of the former, 
though his arm and his gown are shorter. The 
moschetto is an animal of the same genus with 
the hornet, though the bite of the former is not 
so powerful as the sting of the latter. A creed, 
too, that is formed in Geneva or in London, is as 
human as one formed in Constantinople. They 
have all given employment to tax gatherers, jail- 
keepers, and grave diggers. 

All reformations in religious opinions and spec- 
ulations have been fated like the fashions in ap- 
parel. They have lived, and died, and revived, 
and died again. As apparel has been the badge 
of rank, so have opinions been the badge of 
parties, and the cause of their rise and continu- 
ance. The green and orange riblion, as well as 
the blue stocking, have been as useful and as 
honorable to those that have worn them, as those 
opinions were to their possessors, which have 
been the shibboleths of religious parties. 

Human systems, whether of philosophy or of 
religion, are proper subjects of reformation; but 
christianity cannot be reformed. Every attempt 
to reform christianity is like an attempt to create 
a new sun, or to change the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies—unprofitable and vain. In a 
word we have had reformationsenough. The very 
name has become as offensive, as the term “Rev- 
olution” in France. 

A restoration of the ancient order of things is 
all that is necessary to the happiness and use- 
fulness of christians. No attempt “to reform the 
doctrine, discipline and government of the 
church,” (a phrase too long in use,) can promise 
a better result than those which have been at- 
tempted and languished to death. Weare glad 
to see, in the above extract, that the thing pro- 
posed, is to bring the christianity and the church 
of the present day up to the standard of the New 
Testament. This is in substance, though in 
other terms, what we contend for. To bring the 
societies of christians up to the New Testament, 
is just to bring the disciples individually and 
collectively, to walk in the faith, and in the com- 
mandments of the Lord and Saviour, as presented 
in that blessed volume; and this is to restore the 

‘ancient order of things. Celebrated asthe era of 
reformation is, we doubt not but that the era of.- 
restoration will as far transcend it: in impor- 
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tance and fame, through the long and blissful 
Millennium, as the New Testament transcends 
in simplicity, beauty, excellency, and majesty, 
the dogmas and notions of the creed of West- 
minster and the canons of the Assembly’s Digest. 
Just in so far as the ancient order of things, or the 
religion of the New Testament, is restored, just so 
far has the Millennium commenced, and so far 
have its blessings been enjoyed. For to the 
end of time, we shall have no other revelation of 
the Spirit, no other New Testament, no other 
Saviour, and no other religion than we now 
have, when we understand, believe and practise 
the doctrine of Christ delivered to us by his 
apostles. Epirour 





A Presbyterian University at Danville, Ky. 

A But has been before the legislature 
of Kentucky for the incorporation of a Uni- 
versity at Danville, 32 miles from Lexington, 
the seat of the Transylvania University; and 
for vesting the whole institution, its government 
and control, in the Presbyterian synod of Ken- 
tucky, not only till the millennium commence, 
but forever. We have not yet understood the 
fate of this bill. We saw an unusual assem- 
blage’of the clergy of this synod at Frankfort, 
in November last; at which time, the reverend 
members of the synod were sweetly and gently 
opening the way for the introduction of the above 
bill. I not only hope, but I believe, the legisla- 
ture of Kentucky understands the principles of re- 
publican government, of civiland religious liber- 
ty, better than to create or incorporate universi- 
ties, and then to give them into the hands of any 
number of clergy, how intelligent and virtuous 
soever, for the purpose of ae ag se them te 
a religious aristocracy. If the ores of Ken- 
tucky stand in need of a college de propaganda 
Jide for the propagation of their religion, let 
them build and endow themselves. To solicit 
the legislature to incorporate and to endow a 
University, and to give thecontrol of it toa body 
of divines, is a very plain way of telling the 
public, that they intend to manage it for,their 
own purposes, and not for state purposes. If the 
legislature, in their wisdom, think that it is ne- 
cessary to incorporate and endow another Uni- 
versity in the state, it must be either for the re- 
ligious of literary interest of the state. If the 
literary interests of the state require it, why vest 
the control of it in an aspiring ecclesiastical 
body? Why endow, or even invest with cor- 
porate powers, a seminary for the advancement 
of classical and scientific knowledge in the state, 
and then give it to one religious establishment 
to convert it into an engine for their own sinister 
purposes—I say sinistcr, for their purposes are 
not the same as the purposes of the state in 
erecting an institution merely for literary objects 

But if on the other hypothesis, the legislature 
deem it expedient to erect, incorporate, or en- 
dow a literary institution for the religious 
interests of the state; why then give the 
preference to any one religious party, as there 
is no State religion in Kentucky? If the legis- 
lature incorporate a University for creating 
priests, let all the religious sects in Kentucky, 
who desire to have priests. mauufactured in 
modern style, havea fair, that is, an equal chance 
of participating in its advantages. I think that 
ali the priests should have an equal chance. 
But, perhaps, it rhay be thought expedient to 
have a few high priests in the state; if so, then, 
do not give the control of the University to the 
Presbyterian synod, for they stand in the least 
need of it, inasmuch as they are pretty genom 
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high priests already. I do not know that the 
Presbyterian synod have any stronger claims 
upon the people’s money, or the time and pow- 
ers of the legislature, than any other good citizen 
of the state. Why, then, take them by the hand 
and aid and abet them in any sectarian project? 

But, as I said before, if the literary interests 
of the state require the incorporation and the 
consequent endowment (for to give birth to an 
institution. of this kind, and not to feed, and 
cherish, and, nurse it, would be cruel!!) of ano- 
ther university, let the state retain, in its con- 
trol, the management of it, and éntrust it not in 
the hands of a would-be religious nobility. 
Knowing, however, that the legislature will act 
= perhaps have already acted) as in their wis- 

om they think most conducive to the public 
weal, we shall only take a peep intotthe spirit of 
the syned in urging this matter. 

What sort of a spirit do they exhibit in this 
effort? What moved them to solicit such a fa- 
vor for themselves, to the exclusion of all other 
christian sects? I see in them the spirit of the 
two sons of Zebedee. They beg for the highest 
places in the kingdom. They obsequiously ap- 
proach the legislature of Kentucky, and pray 
them to grant that their sons may sit at their 
right hand in their dominion and rule. I trust 
the legislature will feel the same indignation at 
their request, as the other disciples telt at the 
request of the two brethren, headed by their old 
mother. How like the spirit of circumcision, 
and of the commonwealth of Israel, is the spir- 
it of the synod! They will yet be the circumci- 
sion, to whom pertain the oracles, the covenants, 
and the colleges! iow modest their requests, 
and how benevolent and humble too! Let us 
have the high places in the land, for we deserve 
them better than other sects; we can make a 
better use of them; we are up—we wish to be 
higher, and to see our brethren among the vul- 
gus. We want the throne—we know how to 
wield the sceptre; for we were born to rule, and 
other religious sectaries to obey. We are no 
friends to equal rights and immunities—we 
would rather have peculiar rights and privileges 
ourselves, 

Yes, says the spirit of the synod, I have al- 
ways been the pampered child in my mother’s 
house; I cannot live like the other children of 
the family. I was never used to make my liv- 
ing by the bible and common sense; no, I have 
been fed, and nursed, and strengthened by good 
Latin and Greek and science. My brothers and 
sisters are hardy fellows; they can maintain 
themselves, or endure hardships. I have never 
been accustomed to such homely fare. Let them 
stand aloof, for I am holier than they: I am 
Jacob—they are Esau. Let them go and dwell 
in Mount Seir—I shall dwell in the goodly land, 
and must have the excellency. Yea, I am Jo- 
seph whom his father loved. I have always 
worn the variegated coat; and in former times 
ruled Egypt. Yes, I am that Joseph to whom 
his brethren bowed; that Joseph who taxed the 
Egyptians and mortgaged their lands to Pha- 
raoh. Why, then, refuse me the throne, seeing | 
have so long sat thereon,and solong sworn by the 
life of Pharaoh? You princes of Egypt, you rulers 
and senators of the land, withhold not from me 
my rights and my honors. Bless me with your 


smiles and your money, andI will bless you 
with my prayers. Yes, I will pray for your long 
life, and in the days of famine you shall not 
starve; for I will give you goodly portions; in- 
deed you shall be as Benjamin mine own brother; 
and a portion like — Benjamin’s shall be 
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yours. But if you will not exalt me now in my 
humiliation, the Philistine shall come upon you; 
yea, the Philistines from Philistina—and your 
wives and your little ones shall be for a prey to 
them that hate you. 

Such is the language of the spirit of this synod 
which would rather reign in Danville than serve 
in Transylvania. 1 hope the legislature have 
admonished them to go home and study their re- 
ligion a little better, and to endeavor to exhibit 
that humility and benevolence to all, which ought 
at least, to have some appearance in their char- 
acter, and at the same time, have told them, it is 
not theirs to grant the sovereignty tothem, rather 
than to others equally worthy, though not quite so 
clamorous asthey. ~ Epiror. 


Oath of Allegiance to the Seceder Clergy; or to 
the principles of the associate synod of North 
America. 

Wirnin a few months past, some of the con- 
gregations of Seceders, or, as they call them- 
selves, the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania, 
have been swearing loyalty to their opinions and 
theirclergy. This is the consummation of priest- 
craft, and an awful lesson to their cotemporaries 
of the tremendous length to which an infatuated 
people may be led by the nose by a cunningly 
zealous and aspiring priesthood. Some of them no 
doubt, are conscientious too; for those that count 
their beads, and say prayers to St. Andrew, and 
the Holy Virgin, and kill heretics, are consci- 
entious tod. I have heard men swear most pro- 
fanely, and in the same breath pray to God to 
forgive them. But really that, in the United 
States. of North America, in the autumn of 1824, 
a congregation should be found so priest-ridden, 
as it appears most of these congregations are, is, 
to me, aphenomenon. From eighty to one hun- 
dred members of one of these congregations, 
in this vicinity, a few weeks ago swore as follows: 

**We do, with our hands lifted up to the Most 
High God, hereby profess, and, before God, an- 
gels, and men, solemnly declare, that we desire 
to give glory to the Lord, by believing with the 
heart, confessing with the mouth, and subscrib- 
ing with the hand, that in him we have righte- 
ousness and strength. We avouch the Lord to 
be our God; and in the strength of his promised 
grace, we promise and swear, by the great and 
holy name of the Lord our God, that we shall 
unfeignedly endeavor to walk in his ways, to 
keep his commandments, and to hearken to his 
voice, in love to him who has delivered us out 
of the hand of our enemies; and to serve him 
without fear, in holiness and righteousness before 
him all the days of our life. 

‘“‘And seeing many at this time in a state of 
progressive apostacy from the cause.and testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, and many snares are laid 
to draw us after them; though sensible that we 
are in ourselves as liable to go astray as any, yet, 
entreating the Lord to hold up our goings in his 
paths, that our footsteps slip not, and trusting that 
through his mercy we shall not be moved for- 
ever, we do solemnly engage before him that 
lives forever and ever, that in every place where 
we may in providence be called to reside, and 
during all the days of our life, we shall continue 
steadfast in the faith, profession, and obedience 
of the true reformed religion, in doctrine, wor-* 
ship, Presbyterial church government and disci- 
pline. as the same is held forth in the word of 
God, and received in this church, and testified 
for by it, against the manifold errors and Jatitu- 
dirarian schemes prevailing in the United States 
of North America.” 51 
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Now let it be noted that all this parade of 
words of solemn sound and awful moment, in- 
terspersed through this long oath, an extract of 
which has been given, and all the other clauses 
of this solemn oath are merely subservient to 
this one point, viz. “ We solemnly engage [their 
hands at the same time lifted up to heaven] be- 
fore Him that lives forever and ever, that in every 

lace where we may be called to reside, and 
during all the days of our lives, we shall continue 
steadfast in the faith, profession, and obedience 
of the true reformed religion, [i.e. we shall con- 
tinue Seceders] in doctrine, worship, Presbyterial 
church government and discipline, as the same 
is held forth to us‘in the word of God, [a mere 
mancuvre, as the next words show, | and received 
in this church and testified for by it.’ In plain 
English, 1 swear by him that lives forever and 
ever, that I will continue in the belief of the 
doctrine, worship, Presbyterial church govern- 
ment, and discipline, as received by the Seces- 
sion church, go wheresoever I may, and as long 
as I live. Yes, ‘as testified to by it? Now 
any man of common sense, who reads the “‘ De- 
claration and Testimony of this church,” may at 
once see the import of the oath. In the Declara- 
tion and Testimony, page 118, they testify against 
all christians, who will not subscribe to, and 
contend for, written confessions of faith drawn 
up by fallible men. In page 121, they testify 
against all who oppose the duty of covenanting, 
or who assert that it is not a duty in New Tes- 
tamenttimes. ‘They also testify against singing 
any other psalms or hymns than king David’s, 
and against occasional communion with other 
churches, and constructively against occasion- 
ally hearing any other preacher than a Seceder. 
They might have shortened the oath, and have 
rendered it more plain, and more easy to be 
remembered. Thus—I swear I am a Seceder 
now; and I will be a Seceder while I live; and 
I swear that I will avoid every thing that might 
endanger perjury, by staying at home when | 
cannot hear a Seceder minister; that I will not 
in conversation either argue in support of my 
own sentiments, nor against those that oppose 
them.* 

King Henry called a parliament, and obtained 
an act eqns all his subjects, under the pain 
of treason, to swear that he himself was supreme 
head of the church of England. Yes, and three 

‘friars, four monks, with John Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, and Sir Thomas Moore, lord chan- 
celjor of England, were put to death for refusing 
to swear that king Henry was head of the church 
under Christ.t 

Now it might be a question amongst moral 

hilosophers and theological casuists, whether 
he that swears, that during all the days of his 
life, even to the last breath, he will continue a 
Presbyterian of the associate order, and he that 
swears that king Henry or king George is the 
head of the church, do not exhibit the same 
ignorance of human nature, and of christian 
religion; and whether the creatures of the king, 
or the creatures of the priest, are the more pliant 
and servile. I think it requires no great skill in 
mental philosophy to decide that the policy 
which led the king to require this oath of su- 
premacy in favour of himself, and that which 
moved the worthy associate divines to require 
their subjects to swear allegiance to them, under 
the mask of supporting the true religion, is one 
and the same policy. 

aI have understood that their clergy have given this 
counsel lest they sliould perjure themselves. 

t Neal's History, vol. 1, page 71. 
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According to the rules of interpretation of 
former oaths and covenants, adopted by this 
religious community, the obligations of this oath 
are hereditary; their children now existing, and 
those yet unborn, are under its sanction, and are 
bound to be of the same true religion of their 
fathers. I am informed by those who witnessed 
this strange and awful seene of priestly domina- 
tion and Jayish servility, that it was performed 
with all the awkwardness of a militia muster. 
The priest obliged to keep his eye upon the 
book in reading the oath, and upon the behaviour 
of those before his altar, who at a signal given, 
were to lift their hands, and continue in a cer- 
tain posture until informed to change their atti 
tude. O! that some intelligent and benevolent 
tongue could have addressed the poor people, 
and -have told them the nature and design of 
what they were about to do, before they lifted 
up their hands to heaven to swear that they 
would be Seceders all the days of their lives!* 

Epriror. 





History of the English Bible-—No. I. 


For the information of those of limited read- 
ing, we design to give a few histofical facts re- 
specting the progress of the English bible. The 
importance and utility of these historical notices 
will be apparent as we proceed. 

It is a remarkable coincidence in the history 
of all the noted reformers from Popery, that they 
all gave a translation of the scriptures in the ver- 
nacular tongue of the people whom they labored 
to reform. ‘There are other striking coinci- 
dences in the history of these men which may 
hereafter be noticed. John Wickliffe, who was 
born 1324, and died 1384, was the first reformer 
that disturbed the peace and unity of the church 
of Rome, and he was the first man that translated 
the New Testament into the English language. 
One of the errors which the popular clergy of 
that day laid to his charge, was, that he taught— 

re y ‘yy a . > ~£ is 
that the New Testament is a perfect rule of life 
and manners, and ought to be read by the peo- 
ple. He also taught that there were but two of- 
ficers in the christian church, viz. the bishops 
and the deacons. “That christians must prac- 
tise and teach only ‘the laws of Christ.”? His 
disciples were called Lollards. Wickliffe’s Tes- 
tament was in manuscript circulated amongst the 
laity and read with great avidity. But the read- 
ing of this blessed volume was attended with 
great danger, for in the beginning of Henry 
Fifth’s reign a law was passed, which enacted— 

Aa 
“ That whosoever they were, that should read 
the scriptures in the mother tongue, (which was 

* The philosophy of this mysterious thing is hid from 
the vulgar. I will explain it~—The Presbyterians of the 
General Assembly and Dr, John Mason’s Presbyterians 
are generally more popular than the Seceders. ‘T'hey are 
not quite so contracted as the members of the Seccssion. 
Their preachers not quite such old fashioned, moonshine, 
clear, cold, and pious Orators as the Secession ministry 
but somewhat modernized. There was some danger of 
the people of the associate Presbytery falling in with and 
uniting with their other Presbyterian neighbors, especially 
since Dr. Mason’s Plea for Catholic Communion appeared 
—and consequently the most popular preachers and parties 
would, by and by, engross the most of the Seceders, The 
Seceder ministry foresceing this, knowing their own talents 
too, and fearing to risque their future destinies on such an 
experiment, determined to revive the remembrance of the 
former misdeeds of their Presbyterian forefathers in Scot- 
land, and to widen the breach between themselves and 
their more popular neighboring preachers. They insisted 
on receiving the old covenants, adapted to existing cir- 
cumstances, and after long drilling, have got many of their 
people secured from apostacy, by the impregnable bulwark 
of an oath, binding forever on themselves and their pos- 
terity. Knowing the policy of the measure, I hesitate not 
to call it “a consummation of nrjestcraft.”’ 
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then called reptoachfully Wicleu’s Learning,) 
they should foricite lande, catel, lif, and godes, 


from theyre heyres forever, and so be condemp-- 


ned for heretykes to God, enemies to the crowne; 
and moste errant traitors tothe lande.” So great 
was the rage of the clergy against reading the 
New Testament in English, when it first made 
itg appearance. Every one who read it was sus- 
pected of heresy, and many were suspected of 
having read it, against whom it could not be 
proved, because they were a little more intelli- 
gent than their neighbors. For the reading of 
this volume will soon make a layman more in- 
telligent than a priest who only uses it asa text 
book. John Keyser became so intelligent as to 
say, that although the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had excommunicated him, “he was not excom- 
municated before God, for his corn yielded as 
well as his neighbors.” This much light was 


’ however dangerous to this man, for he was com- 


mitted to jail for knowing and saying this much. 
This happened in the reign of Edward VI. 

John’ Wickliffe made his translation, A. D. 
1367, not from the Greek but from the vulgate 
New Testament as read in the Catholic church. 
This vulgate, which was read for many centu- 
ries, was a correction of the old Italic version, 
conjectured to have been made in the middle of 
the second century, not long after the first Syriac 
version was made. The old Italic was made 
from the Greek and Old Testament from the 
Septuagint. Jerome, A. D. 382, translated the 
Old Testament into Latin from the Septuagint, 
or rather corrected from the old Italic version. 
The Italic version, mended by Jerome, has been 
long in great repute amongst the Romanists, and 
is what is commonly called the Vulgate, from 
which Wickliffe gave the first English New Tes- 
tament. Epiror. 
Marca 7, 1825. 
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Essays on the work of the Holy Spirit in the salva- 
tion of men.—No. VIII. 


Ever since the creation of the heavensand the 
carth, God has always employed means, fitted to 
the ends he designed to accomplish. Indeed, the 
creation gf this mundane state, is a creation of 
means suited to certain results. ‘The means, as 
well as the end, are the creatures of God. His 
wisdom is most strikingly conspicuous, through 
all his works, in adapting his means to his ends. 
When he designs to bless the inhabitants of this 
globe with abundance of food, he sendsthe early 
and the latter rain. But does he intend to 
scourge them with famine? then the heavens be- 
come as brass, and the earth as iron. Or, per- 
haps, to vex them more grievously, he sends 
forth his armies of insects, apparently imbecile, 
but terribly victorious and puissant by their 
numbers. Or does he waste the race of men by 
diseases incurable? then the pestilence is inhal- 
ed in every breath, and a burning impetus given 
to every pulse, the means of which elude the phi- 
“ax ge eye, and triumph over the physician’s 
hand. When ships are to be engulphed in the 
fathomless ocean, and their crews buried be- 
neath the foundations of the mountains; when 
forests, and villages, and cities, are to be pros- 
trated to the earth in his vengeance, the whirl- 
wind marehes forth in awful grandeur, and 
knows no restraint but the will of him-who rides 
upon its wings; or the earth rent with internal 
fires, trembles to its centre, and, while in con- 
vulsive throes, it spues up new islands in the 
ocean, it swallows myriads of men and their de- 
vices in a single respiration. Or, perhapsin the 
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multitude of his resources, he sends the flaming 
thunderbolts, which fall with resistless power 
on those doomed to a more instantaneous des- 
truction. 

The means are always suited to the end. In 
the accomplishment of a moral renovation, or 
regencration of the human mind, the same fitness 
in the means employed is exhibited in every 
respect. No new faculties are created in the hu- 
man mind, nor are any of the old ones annihi- 
lated—no new passions, nor affections are com- 
municated. He that possessed a quick percep- 
tion, a steady and retentive memory, a strong 
ee en a vigorous and vivid 
imagination before he was regenerated, possesses 
the same without any change after he has been 
renewed inthe spirit of his mind. Indeed, the 
whole temperament of the human mind remains 
the same after as before. He that was before of a 
volatile, irascible, bold and resolute temperament, 
or the contrary, is the same when regenerate. 
The biography of Saul of Tarsus, and of Paul, the 
apostle; of Simon, son of Jonas, and of the 
apostle Peter; of John, the son of Zebedee, and 
of John, the apostle, fully and unanswerabl 
demonstrate and confirm these remarks. Indeed, 
who does not admit that men perceive, remem- 
ber, reason, love and hate, fear and hope, rejoice 
and tremble, after they have been regenerated, 
as before. ‘The experience of every man con- 
curs in this fact. ‘The renovation of the human 
mind, or the purification of the human heart, is 
not then affected by a new creation of faculties 
or affections, which would be the same as crea- 
ting a new soul. The soul or spirit of Saul of Tar- 
sus was the soul or spirit of Paul the apostle. The 
spirit of Saul was not destroyed and a new spirit 
infused into Paul; for then the spirit of Saul was 
annihilated, and not saved. It appears, then, 
that the faculties of the human spirit and the 
affections of the human mind are affected no 
more by regeneration than the height of the hu- 
man stature, the corpulency of the human body, 
or the color of the human skin are affected by 
it. The memoirs of every saint recorded in the 
bible are appealed to as proof of this. 

If, then, as is proved, no new faculties are 
created, no new passions nor affections bestowed 
in regeneration, it may be asked, What does the 
enewal of the Holy Spirit mean? The scrip- 
tures authorize us in declaring that it consists in 
presenting new objects to the faculties, volitions, 
and affections of men; which new oljects appre- 
hended, engage the faculties or powers of the 
human understanding, captivate the affections 
and passions of the human soul, and, conse- 
quently, direct or draw the whole man into new 
aims, pursuits, and endeavors. 

A partial illustration of this may be taken 
from the history of Joseph, governor of Egypt, 
and David, king of Israel. Joseph and David, 
in their childhood and youth, were employed in 
the cares, enjoyments, and pursuits of the shep- 
herd’s life. All their faculties of understanding, 
all their passions and affections as boys, were 
engrossed in the rural objects attendant on the 
shepherd’s life. When elevated to the throne, 
their powers of understanding, affections, and 
passions were engrossed in the affairs of state, 
in the concerns of human government and roy- 
alty. A great change in their views, feelings, 
and pursuits, was necessarily effected by an en- 
tire change of objects. Or suppose an African 


child were transplanted from a Virginian hut to 
an African palace, at the age of ten or twelve; 
new scenes, new objects of contemplation, a 
new education, new companions, and new ob- 
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jects of pursuit, would revolutionize its whole 
mind, affections, and passions. But all these 
instances, although it might with truth be said, 
“Old things are passed away and all things are 
become new;”’ yet their mental faculties, powers 
of volition, and affections, are the same as when 
boys. This is, as was said, buta partial illus- 
tration; for in that renewed state of which we 
are speaking, heavenly objects of contemplation 
and pursuit are presented to all that is within 
man, and the change produced rises to a level 
with the magnitude, purity, and glory of the ob- 
jects proposed. But lest we should get into 
metaphysical speculations, and fall into the er- 
rors we labor to correct, let it suffice to say, that 
before we can understand or admire the wisdom 
of God, in the adaptation of the means of rege- 
neration, we must first know what the renewal 
of the Holy Spirit is. If regeneration, or the 
renovation of the human mind, were the result 
of the mere creative energy of the Divine Spirit, 
then, indeed, it were vain for us to talk of any 
means of renovation; then, indeed, a revelation 
in words, spoken or written—preaching or read- 
ing, are idle and unmeaning. This matter is at 
once determined with the utmost certainty, not 
by human speculations, nor reasonings, but by a 
sure and infallible testimony; and on this alone 
would we rest our views. Paul declares that 
Jesus Christ told him that he would send him to 
the gentiles to accomplish the following results: 
“To open their eyes, toturn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from. the power of Satan to 
God; that they might receive forgiveness of 
sins and inheritance among them which are 
sanctified by faith thatisin me.” Acts, xxvi. 
18. Or, as it is more correctly translated by 
Thomson, “To open their eyes that they may 
turn from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan to God; that they may receive asremis- 
sion of sins and an inheritance among them 
who are sanctified by the belief in me.” Such 
was the object of the ‘Messiah in sending Paul 
to the gentiles. Now who will not say, that 
when all this was done, those gentiles were 
regenerated or renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, and that the presentation of new objects 
to the mind was the means employed for the ac- 
complishment of thisend? Their turning from 
darkness tolight, and from the power of Satan 
to God, are made dependant on, and conse- 
quent to, the opening of their eyes; and we all 
know that Paul, when sent to open their eyes, 
always presented to their minds new objects, or 
the light of the world. And, indeed, this was all 
he was commissioned to do, because it was all 
that Jesus Christ deemed necessary to be done, 
and all that Paul was empowered or capacitated 
todo. There was, then, the same fitness in the 
means Jesus Christ employed to the end pro- 
posed, as appears in the whole kingdom of 
means and ends. Paul declares that the minis- 
try of reconciliation was committed to him as to 
the other apostles, and that the word of reconcili- 
ation was summarily comprehended in this one 
sentence: “God was in Christ reconciling a 
world to himself, snot reckoning to them their 
transgressions; for he has made him who knew 
no sin a sin offering for us, that by him we may 
be made the righteousness of God.” The means 
employed to reconcile enemies must ever fail 
of effecting a reconciliation, unless the means 
are adapted to their state and character. Now 
herein consists the great and the apparent dif- 
ference between the majority of the popular 
reaching and the apostle’s preaching. The 
ormer pays no attention to the suitableness of 
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means, but the latter always did. This we 
shall be at some pains to illustrate. Let a popu- 
lar preacher of one school preach his gospel to 
a congregation he desires to see converted, and 
somewhere in his sermon a few dogmas of his 
school are presented to neutralize the other 
parts, or to orthodexize the whole of it. He 
will say, it is true, that “* natural men are spiritu- 
ally dead, and as unable to believe in the Mes- 
siah as they are to scale heaven by a rope of 
sand, or to create something out of nothing;’? 
or he tells the people that “God has foreor- 
dained a part of the world to everlasting life, 
and left the rest in their imbecile and bankrupt 
circumstances to sink down into everlasting 
death; that for these Christ died, and for a 
great portion of the human race no sacrifice 
was offered: no man can believe unless he to 
whom it is given;” and it must remain a matter 
of awful uncertainty whether any of the con- 
gregation he addresses are among those for 
whom Christ died, or to whom it shall be given 
to believe. Another preacher, of another school, 
tells his unconverted hearers that “their wills 
are as free to good as to evil, and that they are 
as able to believe in the Messiah as they are to 
eat and drink; that Christ died for all mankind, 
savage and civilized; and that it is still uncer- 
tain whether any of his congregation will be 
saved or not, or whether those who now believe 
will be saved or damned; but God did not fore- 
ordain the salvation or damnation of any man.” 
These dogmas of the two great schools are 
continually heard from a vast majority of all the 
pulpits in the land. For, in fact, although there 
are perhaps ten thousand preachers in the land 
speaking every Sabbath day in all the syna 
gogues, yet but two men speak in them all—and 
these two are John Calvin and James Arminius. 
Now it must be confessed that such preachers 
were not the apostles, Such means as these 
the Spirit of God never did employ in the con- 
version of Jews and Gentiles, in the age of pri- 
mitive simplicity. And the reason is obvious, 
for there is no moral fitness or suitableness in 
those means to the end proposed. For what 
fitness is there to produce faith in telling a man 
that he cannot believe? or what fitnegs is there 
in telling a man that until he is quickened or 
regenerated by the Spirit of God, he cannot be- 
come a disciple of Christin truth? Can such 
dogmas, however solemnly declared, or however 
often repeated, cause the Spirit to descend or to 
regenerate the man? But he must say these 
things in order to be, or to appear to be, ortho- 
dox! Again, what fitness is there to préduce 
faith in telling a man that he is able to believe? 
Did ever a discourse upon what is called “the 
freedom of, the human will,” or men’s natural 
powers, ineline a man to choose what is good, 
or cause him to exert his displayed powers to 
believe? As rationally might one man attempt 
to persuade another to go to Spain or the Cape 
of Good Hope, by telling him his will was free 
to choose or to lene. and that his natural abil- 
ities were sufficient. All such preaching is as 
absurd as it is unprecedented in the New Tes- 
tament. 

I enter not into the merits or abstract truth of 
the above systems. This would be to run the 
same old metaphysical race again. Some of 
those dogmas may be metaphysically true, but 
they are distilled truths. They have come from 
the Calvinistic or Arminian distillery. That is, 
in other words, certain parts of the bible, min- 
gled with philosophy, anil put through a Calvin- 


istic or Arminian process of distillation, ig 
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in these abstract notions. The men who deal 
in those distilled truths; and those who drink 
those distilled doctrines, are generally intoxicat- 
ed. For even here there is a certain analogy 
between the revelation of God, and the corn 
and wheat of God. When the whole wheat or 
corn of God are used for food in their undistilled 
state, or when eaten in.all their. component 
parts, those who eat them are healthy and en- 
joy life; but when the component parts of those 
grains are separated by a chemical process, and 
the distilled spirit presented to human lips, men 
cannot live upon these spirits, but become intox- 
icated, and in process of time, sicken and die. 
This analogy is complete. They who believe 
and obey the New Testament, as God has pre- 
sented it, live upon it, and enjoy life and spirit- 
ual health; but they who attempt to live upon 
those theories sicken and die. ‘Those who feed 
themselves upon their free will and sufficient 
strength, often take care not to will to obey the 
apostle’s doctrine; and those who complain that 
the will is not free, often appear “ freely wil- 
ling” to neglect the great salvation. 

But some of the orthodox contend that it is 
not safe to permit a man to preach, or to speak 
to men on religion, who will not expressly and 
publicly declare that his theory is that men can- 
not believe unless they are first regenerated by 
the Spirit of God. This is the consummation of 
absurdity on their own principles. For surely 
they do not think that the Spirit of God will sus- 
pend or change the order of its operations ac- 
cording to the opinion of the speaker. On their 
theory, the Spirit of God will operate in its own 
way, whatever be the private theory of the 
speaker; and whether a man think or do not 
think that men can believe only as the Spirit of 
God works faith in them, the result on their own 
principles must be the same. But we have gone 
farther into this subject than was intended. I 
had intended, in this essay, merely to illustrate 
that there is a moral fitness in the word of re- 
conciliation to become the means of the impart- 
ation of that Spirit of Goodness which we stated 
in our last as the peculiar characteristic of the 
covenant of Spirit, under which all christians 
live. And how much happier would the majo- 
rity of Christians be, if, instead of eagerly con- 
tending about the fashionable theories of religion, 
they would remember that every good and per- 
fect gift comes down from the Father of Lights 
—that he has promised his Holy Spirit tothem that 
ask him, and that every necessary blessing is be- 
stowed upon all them who, believing that God is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek him, ask 
for those favors comprised in the love of God, 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Spirit. ante 


A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. I. 





Hap the founder of the christian faith been 
defective in wisdom or benevolence, then his 
authority, his testimony, and his commandments, 
might be canvassed with as little ceremony as 
the discoveries and maxims of our compeers and 
cotemporaries; then his religion might be im- 
proved, or reformed, or better adapted to exist- 
ing circumstances. But as all christians admit 
that he foresaw and anticipated all the events 
and revolutions in human history, and that the 
present state of things was as present to his 
mind as the circumstances that encompassed 
him in Judea, or in the judgment hall of Caia- 
phas; that he had wisdom and understandin 
perfectly adequate tu institute, arrange, and 
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adapt a system of things, suitable to all exigen- 
cies and emergencies of men and things, and 
that his philanthropy was not only unparalleled 
in the annals of the world, but absolutely per 
fect, and necessarily leading to, and resulting 
in, that institution of religion which was most 
beneficial to man in the present and future 
world. I say all these things being generally, 
if not universally agreed upon by all christians, 
then it follows, by the plainest and most certain 
consequence, that the institution of which he is 
the author and founder, can never be improved 
or reformed. The lives or conduct of his disci- 
ples may be reformed, but his religion cannot. 
The religion of Rome, or of England, or of Scot- 
land may be reformed, but the religion of Jesus 
Christ never can. When we have found our- 
selves out of the way we may seek for the 
ancient paths, but we are not at liberty to invent 
paths for our own feet. We should return to 
the Lord. 

But a restoration of the ancient order of 
things, it appears, is all that is contemplated by 
the wise disciples of the Lord; as it is agreed 
that this is all that is wanting to the perfection, 
happiness, and glory of the christian commu- 
nity. ‘To contribute to this is our most ardent 
desire—our daily and diligent inquiry and pur- 
suit. Now, in attempting to accomplish this, it 
must be observed, that it belongs to every indi- 
vidual and to every congregation of individuals 
te discard from their faith and their practice 
every thing that is not found written in the New 
Testament of the Lord and Saviour, and to be- 
lieve and practise whatever is there enjoined. 
This done, and every thing is done which ought 
to be done. 

But to come to the things to be discarded, we 
observe that, in the ancient order of things, there 
were tio creeds or compilations of doctrine in 
abstract terms, nor in other terms other than the 
terms adopted by the Holy Spirit in the New 
Testament. Therefore all such are to be dis- 
carded. It is enough to prove that they ought 
to be discarded, from the thet that none of those 
now in use, nor ever at any time in use, existed 
in the apostolic age. But as many considera- 
tions are urged why they should be used, we 
shall briefly advert to these, and attempt to 
show that they are perfectly irrational, and 
consequently foolish and vain. 

I. It is argued that confessions of faith are or 
may be much plainer and of much more easy 
pane rg and compreheusion than the ora- 
cles of God. Men, then, are either wiser or 
more benevolent than God. If the truths in the 
Bible can be expressed more plainly. by modern 
divines than they are by the Holy Spirit, thenst 
follows that either God would not or could not 
express them in words so plainly as man.- If he 
could, and would not, express them in words so 
suitable as men employ, then he is less benevo- 
lent than they. Again, if he would, but could 
not express them in words so suitable as men 
employ, then he is not so wise as they. These 
conclusions, we think, are plain and unavoida- 
ble. We shall thank any advocate of human 
creeds to attempt to show any way of escaping 
this dilemma. 

But the abstract and metaphysical dogmas 
of the best creeds now extant, are the most 
difficult of apprehension and comprehension. 
They are farther from the eocapreheneiten of 
nine-tenths of mankind than the words em- 
ployed by the Holy Spirit. We shall give a few 
samples from the Westminster creed, one of the 
best in the world :— 
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Sample 1. “The Father is of none, neither 
begotten nor proceeding; the Son is eternally 
begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost eternally 
proceeding from the Father and the Son.” 

Sample 2. * God, from all eternity, did, by the 
most wise and holy counsel of his own will, 
freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
comes to pass; yet so as neither is God the 
author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will 
of the creatures, nor is the liberty or contin- 
gency of second causes taken away, but rather 
established.” 

Sample 3. “ Although God knows whatsoever 
may or can come to pass, upon all supposed 
conditions; yet has he not decreed any thing 
because he foresaw it as future, or as that which 
would come to pass upon such conditions.” 

Sample 4. “These angels and men, thus pre- 
destined and foreordained, are particularly and 
unchangeably designed, and their number is so 
certain and definite, that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished.” 

Sample 5. “Although in relation to the 
knowledge and decree of God, the first cause, 
all things come to pass immutably and infalli- 
bly; yet, by the same providence, he orders 
them to fall out according to the nature of se- 
cond causes, either necessarily, freely, or con- 
tingently.” . 

These samples are taken out of the 2d, 3d, 
and 5th chapters, and may-serve as a fair spe- 
cimen of the whole. Now the question is, 
whether are these words more plainly, definitely, 
and intelligibly expressive of divine truths than 
the terms used by the Holy Spirit in the serip- 
tures? We do not ask the question, whether 
these things are taught in the Bible? but merely 
whether these terms are more plain, definite, and 
intelligible than the terms used in the Bible? 
This we refer to the reader’s own decision. 

II, But, in the second place, it is argued that 
human confessions of faith are necessary to’ the 
unity of the church. If they are necessary to the 
unity of the church, then the church cannot be 
united and one without them. But the church 
of Christ was united and one in all Judea, in the 
first age, without them; therefore, they are not 
necessary to the unity of the church. But again, 
if they are necessary to the unity of the church, 
then the New Testament is defective; for if the 
New Testament was sufficient to the unity of 
the church, then human creeds would not be 
necessary. If any man, therefore, contend that 
human creeds are necessary to the unity of the 
church, he at the same time and by all the same 
arguments, contends that the scriptures of the 
Holy Spirit are insufficient—that .is, imper- 
fect or defective. Every human creed is 
bileed upon the inadequacy, that is, the imper- 
fection of the Holy Scriptures. 

But the records of all religious sects, and 
the experience of all men of observation, 
concur in attesting the fact that humun creeds 
have contributed always, since their first introduc- 
tion, to divide and disunite the professors of the 
christian religion.* 

Every attempt to found the unity of the church 
upon the adoption of 7 creed of human device, 
is not only incompatible with the nature and 
circumstances of mankind, but is an effort to 
frustrate or to defeat the prayer of the Lord Mes- 


* The confirmation of this we shall reserve to another 
time, when it will be convenient to introduce a detail of 
historical facts. In our next number we intend to give 
a brief and faithful compend of the history of the formation 
of the Westminster Creed, from a source that carninot be 
Questioned. 
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siah, and to subvert his throne and government. 
This sentence demands some attention. We 
shall illustrate and establish the truth which it 
asserts. 

Human creeds are composed of the inferences 
of the human understanding speculating upon 
the revelation of God. Such are all those now 
extant. The inferences drawn by the human 
understanding partake of all the defects of that 
understanding. Thus we often observe two 
men sincerely exercising their mental powers, 
upon the same words of inspiration, drawing 
inferences or conclusions, not only diverse but 
flatly contradictory. This is the result of a va- 
riety of circumstances. The prejudices of edu- 
cation, habits of thinking, modes of reasoning, 
different degrees of information, the influence of 
a variety of passionsand interests, and, above all, 
the. different degrees of strength of human intel- 
lect, all concur in producing thisreault. The per- 
sons themselves are very often unconscious of 
the operation of all these circumstances, and are, 
therefore, honestly and sincerely zealous in be- 
lieving and in maintaining the truth of their res- 
pective conclusions. These conclusions, then, are 
always private property, and can never be placed 
upona level withthe inspired word. Subscription 
tothem, oranacknowledgmentofthem, can never 
be rationally required asa bond of union. If, 
indeed, all christians were alike in al! these 
circumstantial differences already mentioned, 
then an accordance in all the conclusions which 
one or more of them might draw from the divine 
volume, might rationally be expected from them 
all. But as christians have never yet all pos- 
sessed the same prejudices, degrees of informa- 
tion, passions, interests, modes of thinking and 
reasoning, and the same strength of understand- 
ing, an attempt to associate them under the ban- 
ners of a human creed composed of human in- 
ferences, and requiring unanimity in the adop- 
tion of it, is every way as irrational as to make a 
uniformity of features, of color, of height and 
weight, a bond of union. A society of this kind 
never yet existed, and we may, I think, safely 
affirm never will. ‘Those societies which unite 
upon the thirty-nine articles of the Church of Eng- 
land,and the thirty-three chapters of the Kirk of 
Scotland, do not heartily concur in those creeds. 
Most of them never read them, and still fewer 
heartily concur in yielding the same credence, 
or in reposing the same confidence in them. 

Their being held as a nominal bond of union, 
gives rise to hypocrisy, prevarication, lying, and, 
in many instances, to the basest injustice. 
Many men are retained in those communities 
who are known not to approbate them fully, to 
have exceptions and objections; but their wealth 
or eee eam circumstance palliates their 
non-contoMMmities in opinion; whereas others are 
reproached, persecuted and expelled, who differ 
no more than they, but there is some interest to 
consult, some pique, or resentment, or envy to, 
gratify in theirexcommunication. This is base 
injustice. Many, like the late Rev. Dr. Scott, 
subscribe them for preferment. He declared 
that he was moved by the Holy Spirit to enter 
into the ministry, and yet he afterwards avowed 
that then he did not believe that there was any 
Holy Spirit. Thisislyingand hypocrisy. These 
are, however, incidental occurrences. But the 
number of such cases, and the frequency of their. 
occurrence, arealarming tothose who believe that 
God reigns. Again, the number of items which 
enter into those creeds is not amongst the least 
of their absurdities. In the Presbyterian Con- 
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these one hundred and seventy-one dogmas. 
Inreceiving “ ministers,” orin“ licensing preach- 
ers,” itis ordained that the candidate be asked, 
“ Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith of this church, as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” Observe the words, “the system.” Yes, 
the identical system taught in the Scriptures— 
that is the one hundred and seventy-one dogmas 
of the Confession is the system of truth taught 
in the Holy Scriptures. Neither more nor less! 
But I am digressing. I only proposed in this 
place to show that. the imposition of any creed 
of human device is incompatible with the nature 
and circumstances of man. This, I conceive, is 
rendered sufficiently plain from an inspection of 
the circumstances and character of the human 
mind already noticed. 

But it was affirmed, that every attempt to found 
the unity of the church upon the adoption of 
any creed of human contrivances;—upon any 
creed, other than the apostle*s testimony, is not 
only incompatible with the nature and circum- 
stances of mankind, but is also an effort to frus- 
trate and defeat the prayer and plan of the Lord 
Messiah, and to subvert his throne and goy- 
ernment. 

It will be confessed, without argument to 
prove, that the conversion of men, or of the 
world, and the unity, purity, and happiness of 
the disciples of the Messiah, were the sublime 
subjects of his humiliation to death. For this 
he prayed in lanzuage never heard on earth 
before, in words which not only expressed the 
ardency of his desires, but at the same time 
unfolded the plan in which his benevolence and 
philanthropy were to be triumphant. 

The words to which we refer express one 
petition of that prayer recorded by the apostle 
John, commonly styled his intercessory prayer. 
With his eyes raised to heaven, he says ;—* Ho- 
ly Father—now, I do not pray for these only 
Sony’ the unity and success of the apostles) but 

or those also who shall believe on me through, 

or by means of their word—that they all may be 
one,—that the world may believe that you have 
sent me.”? Who does not see in this petition, 
that the words or testimony of the apostles, the 
unity of the disciples, and the conviction of the 
world are bound together by the wisdom and the 
love of the Father, by the devotion and philan- 
thropy of the Son. The order of heaven, the 
plan of the Great King, his throne and govern- 
ment, are here unfolded in full splendor to our 
view. The words of the apostles are laid as the 
basis, the unity of the disciples the glorious 
result, and the only successful means of convert- 
ing the world to the acknowledgment, that Jesus 
of Nazareth is the Messiah or the Son of the 
Blessed, the only Saviourof men. 

Let us attend to the argument of the prayer. 
The will of Jesus was the same as the will of 
him who sent him. The willof heaven, that is 
the will of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit, is, that all who believe on the 
Messiah through the testimony of the apostles 
may be one; consequently, they do not will that 
those who believe on him through the Westmin- 
ster divines shall be one. The words of the 
prayer alone demonstrate this. And who does 
not see, and who will not confess, that the fact 

roves, the fact now existing, that those who 

elieve in him through the words of the West- 
minster divines are notone? They are cut up 
or divided into seven sects at this moment. 
While the Saviour prays that those who believe 
on him through the apostles may be one, he in 
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fact, and in the plain meaning of terms, prays 
that they who believe on him through any 
other media or means may be divided, and not 
be one. 

To attempt to unite the professing disciples by 
any other means than the word of the apostles, 
by the Westminster, or any other creed, is, then, 
an attempt to overrule the will of heaven, to 
subvert the throne of the Great King, to frus- 
trate the prayers of the Son of the Blessed. As 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
God’s thoughts and ways higher than ours. He 
knows, for he has willed, and planned, and de- 
termined, that neither the Popish, the Protes- 
tant, the Presbyterian, the Methodistic, nor the 
Baptist creed shall be honored more than the 
apostle’s testimony, shall be honored as muchas 
the apostle’s testimony, shall be honored at all. 
These creeds the Saviour proscribed forever; 
they are rebellion against his plan and throne, 
and they are aimed at-the dethronement of the 
Holy Twelve—He put them on thrones, he gave 
them this honor. All creed makers have disput- 
ed their right to the throne, have attempted, ipso 
facto, their degradation, and have usurped their 
government. But he that sits in heaven has 
laughed at them, he has vexed them in his sore 
displeasure, he has dispersed them in his anger, 
and confounded their language as he did their 
predecessors, who sought to subvert his throne 
and dominion by the erection of a tower and 
citadel reaching to the skies. The votaries of 
those creed makers have.also concurred with 
their masters, and have attempted to raise them 
upon their shoulders to the apostolic thrones; but 
he has broken their necks, and they go bowed 
down always. He has made them lick the 
dust, and caused children to reign over them. 

But the conversion of the world is planned 
and ordered by the will of heaven to be depen- 
dant on the unity of the disciples, as well as this 
unity dependant upon the apostle’s testimony. 
An attempt to convert Pagans and Mahometans 
to believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and the 
sent of the Father, until christians are united, is 
also an attempt to frustrate the prayer of the 
Messiah, to subvert his throne and government. 
There are unalterable laws in the moral world, 
asin the natural. There are also unalterable 
laws in the government of the moral and relig- 
ious world, as in the government of the natural. 
Those laws cannot, by human interference, be 
set aside or frustrated—we might as reasonably 
expect that Indian corn will grow in the open 
fields in the midst of the frost and snows of win- 
ter, as that Pagan nations can be converted to 
Jesus Christ, till christians are united through 
the belief of the apostle’s testimony. We may 
force corn to grow by artificial means in the 
depth of winter, but it is not like the corn of 
August. So may a few disciples be made in 
Pagan lands by such means in the moral empire; 
as those by which corn is made to:grow in win- 
ter in the natural empire, but they are not like 
the disciples of primitive times, before sectarian 
creeds came into being. Itis enough to say, on 
this topic, that the Saviour made the unity of the 
disciples essential to the conviction of the world; 
and he that attempts it independent of this 
essential, sets himself against the wisdom and 
plans of heaven, and aims at overruling the do- 
minion and government of the Great King. On 
this subject we have many things to say, and 
hard to be uttered, because the people are dull of 
hearing. But we shali leave this prayer for the 
present, having just introduced it, and noticed 
the argument of it, by reminding the reader a 
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instead of human creeds, promoting the unity of 
the disciples, they have always operated just 
the réverse; and are in diametrical opposition to 
the wisdom and benevolence of the Heavens. 
Should the christian community be united upon 
the Westminster, or Methodistic, or Baptist, or 
any human creed, then the plan of heaven is 
defeated, the apostles disgraced, the Saviour’s 
prayer unanswered, and the whole order of heav- 
en frustrated, and the throne of the universe 
subverted. He that advocates the necessity of 
creeds of human contrivance to the unity of the 
church unconsciously impeaches the wisdom of 
God, arraigns the benevolence of the Saviour, 
and censures the revelation of the Spirit. He, 
perhaps, withouf reflection attempts to new mod- 
ify the empire of reason, of morality and relig- 
ion; to rise above, not only the apostles, but the 
Saviour himéelf, and arrogates to himself a wis- 
dom and philanthropy that far surpasses, and in 
fact covers with disgrace, all those attributes 
that rise to our view, and shine with incompar- 
able effulgence in the redemption of man. 
Epiror. 





History of the English Bible-—No. II. 

Anno Domini 1526, the New Testament was 
translated into English by Tyndal. ‘This trans- 
lation wasprinted at Antwerp. It had an aston- 
ishing circulation amongst the people. The 
bishops of the English hierarchy condemned it. 
They not only condemned it as a dangerous book 
forthe laity, but complained of it to the king, 
and proceeded against those that read it with 
great severity. His majesty, Henry VIII. called 
it in by way of proclamation, June, 1520, and 
ere a more correct translation. But says 

eal, “It was impossible to stop the curiosity 
of the people so long; for though the bishops 
bought up and burnt all they could meet with, 
the Testament was reprinted abroad and sent 
over to merchants in London, who dispersed the 
copies privately among their acquaintance and 
friends.” ‘At length it was moved in convoca- 
tion that the whole bible should be translated 
into English and’ set up in churches; but most 
of the old clergy were against it. They said 
* this would lay the foundation for innumerable 
heresies, as it had done in Germany, and that the 
people were not proper judges of the sense of 
scriptures. To which’ it was replied that the 
scriptures were written at first in the vulgar 
tongue; that our Saviourcommanded his hearers 
to search the scriptures, that it was necessary 
the people should do so now. These arguments 
prevailed with the majority to consent that the 
petition should be presented to the king, that his 
majesty would please to give order about it. 
But the old bishops were too much disinclined 
to move in it. The Reformers, therefore, were 
forced tohave recourse to Tyndal’s translation.”"* 

Two remarkable facts in the history of the 
first translations of the scriptures are worthy of 
particular notice. The first is, that all who 
attained to the honor of first reformers at- 
tempted to give a translation of the scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue of the people they labored 
toreform. Peter Waldus, A. D. 1160, attempted 
a translation of the four Gospels into the French 
language. John Wickliffe, A. D. 1367, trans- 
lated the New Testament into English. Martin 
Luther gave a translation of the bible in the 
German. Olivetan translated into the French, 
and Beza, the friend and companion of Calvin, 
rendered the New Testament into Latin. The 
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second fact is, that the reigning clergy uniformly 
opposed these translations under the pretext of 
their inaccuracy, and their dangerous tendency 
amongst the laity. 

But to return to the English bible, it is a fact 
worthy of some attention, that Wickliffe, who 
gave the first translation, was condemned as a 
heretic, and after his death, the orthodox dug up 
his bones and burned them. William Tyndal, 
toc, who gave the second English translation, 
was condemned to death and executed as a 
heretic. 

William Tyndal’s New Testament was print- 
ed in one octavo volume, without a name, with- 
out any marginal references, or table at the end. 
In the year 1536 it had passed through five edi- 
tions in Holland. Tyndal also made a good 
progress in translating the Old Testament. The 
five books of Moses, the bocks of Joshua, Judg- 
es, Ruth, the two books of Samuel, the Kings, 
and Chronicles, with Nehemiah and Jonah, were 
translated by him. Miles Coverdale and John 
Rogers finished it. Some marginal notes were 
added which gave offence to the clergy, and the 
whole work was prohibited by authority. Tyn- 
dal translated, as Wickliffe before him, from the 
Vulgate Latin, and not from the Greek. Arch- 
bishop Cranmer reviewed and corrected it, leav- 
ing out the notes and prologue, cancelled the 
name of Tyndal, and gave it the fictitious name 
of Thomas Matthews’ bible. It was sometimes 
called Cranmer’s bible, though in fact it was 
still Tyndal’s translation corrected. The Arch- 
bishop’s name and influence obtained the royal 
authority, and it was read by all sorts of people. 

Epitor. 





The Apocalypse Explained. 

TurovcH the kindness of a friend from Kentuc- 
ky, at the city of Washington, we obtained direct 
from the press, Alexander Smnyth’s Explanation 
of the Apocalypse, or Revelation of John. Much 
was promised by Mr. Smythy and he was a good 
deal snarled at by sundry editors for his im- 
pertinence in invading the dominions of the 
clergy. Some, indeed, were so candid as to al- 
low that as a monk had invented or discovered 
the art of making gunpowder, it was not unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that a military general might 
discover the meaning of the Apocalypse. Now, 
although we had no prejudices against the gen- 
eral, we had not much faith in his pledge staked 
on the discovery; and, indeed, we are sorry that 
he has fallen so far short of the monk alluded to. 
He has made a great noise, but that appears to 
be the whole he has done. His pamphlet is, in- 
deed, likely to sell well at fifty cents, though it 
does not contain as much matter as the present 
numberof this work. But the size of it is the 
best property it possesses. The omnipotent key 
which he promised to this revelation has been 
long in the possession of the infidel world. Itis 
this: “it now appears that, although the christian 
cliurch has received the revelation of John the 
divine as genuine, for more that sixteen centu- 


Ties, it is a pious forgery.” This omnipotent 


key would unlock all the mysteries of the bible 
with the same ease it unlocks the revelation of 
John. But how will the general maintain the 
character of an honest man in professing to have 
discovered an infallible key to unlock this rev- 
elation, which the deists have worn out, and got 
welded a hundred times, and which is yet una- 
ble to open the lock! But this is not all: it illy 
comports with the declaration that he had found 
out such a'key of interpretation, which leaves 
him inthe rank of may-bes and perhapses. i 
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to say occasionally, This may mean and that 
perhaps may signify. This isa slippery key— 
a key that often misses the bolt. He supposes 
that Ireneus, who died A. D. 202, wasthe pious 
forger of this revelation, and that it was written 
as an enigmatical representation of events prior 
to that time; and yet some of the events which 
he brings forward as a part of this enigmatical 
history, happened after the death, or just at the 
close of the life of Ireneus. He has not attempt- 
ed to explain many of the most important items 
in this book, otherwise than by telling us it is 
“+a pious forgery.” When the fact that the rey- 
elation of John existed and was quoted and re- 
ferred to by writers from A. D. 100 till 200, pre- 
sented itself, he discredits the testimony of histo- 
rians, but afterwards quotes them as of authority 
in other instances. At one time Eusebius is a 
writer of no credit when his testimony opposes 
the general; at another time he is quoted with- 
outademur. The same isifeliiide hey some of 
the infidels of the first centuries found out for 
unlocking the prophecies of Isaiah. hey de- 
clared that what Isaiah suid of the sufferings of 
the Messiah was written after the events had oc- 
curred, and that his prophecies were a pious for- 
ery, although the Jews had held them sacred 
Soe many centuries before the christian era. In- 
deed the general’s Explanation affords another 
instance that sceptics are the most credulous of 
mankind, while they object to the credulity of 
others. We have not time at present to give this 
work any more attention, nor, indeed, do we sup- 
ose it deserves any more. Perhaps the general 
intended to write a burlesque on the commenta- 
ries of the age. Eprror. 


Episcopalian Diocess in Ohio. 

It appears from the journal of the proceedings 
of the seventh annual convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church, in the state of Ohio, that 
the Right Reverend Bishop Chase received on his 
tour through England, in solicitations of dona- 
tions, property to the amount of twenty thousand 
dollars, for the establishment of a theological 
institution for the qualifying of clergymen for 
the church of England in this diocess. Jn his 
episcopal address to his convention he tells his 
clergy and laity that he generously presented a 
sum of money bequeathed to himself, by John 
Bowdler, esq. of England, having converted this 
money into a “well-wrought set of communion 
Nate for the chapel of the intended seminary.” 

0 perpetuate this disinterested act of benevo- 
lence to the clerical praise of the first and second 
donor, on the chief piece of the plate is engrav- 
edas follows:— 

“ A flagon, two chalices, two patens, and col- 
lecting plate. This communion plate was pur- 
chased with a sum of money which the late 
John Bowdler, Esq. of Eltham in Kent, Eng- 
land, appropriated to the use of the Right Rev- 
erend Philander Chase, D. D. bishop of Ohio, 
and was, by the bishop’s desire, dedicated for- 
ever to the service of this chapel. A. D. 1824.” 

Well may it be said that the righteous shall be 
held in everlasting remembrance, when their 
names are thus engraved on silver, and their pie- 
ty commemorated by their own hands in letters 
as durat'e as the precious metal. This disinter- 
ested act of munificent benevolence of the Right 
Reverend bishop of Ohio, will, no doubt, in the 
eyes of the pious protestants, cover the policy of 
the subordinating these twenty thousand dollars 
to the interest and personal benefit of the bishop 
for life or good behaviour. For in the aforesaid 
journal, we are told that all the donations made 
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to the bishop in England, were made upon the 
basis that the bishop is to reside at the semina- 
ry wherever Ait and to have the charge and 
direction of itas one of the principal professors, 
and president; and, as such, to receive a proper 
compensation out of the funds asia ea The 
interest of twenty thousand dollars, at six per 
cent. is twelve hundred dollars per anniim. Now, 
should the bishop only receive as “a proper 
compensation,” the interest of this sum per an- 
num, it will be obvious that, by his late tour, he 
has not only essentially subserved the interest of 
the church of England, but secured for life a 
handsome support in Ohio—a sum exceeding 
that paid to the governor of the state. But we | 
are informed that, “according to the bishop’s 

deed, upon which all donations are predicated, 
the real estate proposed to be given, and the ap- 
pendages to it, will revert to the.present bishop, 
the proprietor, in the event of establishing the 
seminary at any other place, (than the estate 
conveyed by the bishop;) but notwithstanding 
such reversion, it will become the duty of the 
bishop to reside personally at the seminary.” 
Thus the welfare of the bishop is secured by 
every means, as well as the protestant church, 
And who would not go on a similar tour, having 
any prospect of thus consolidating the property 
of the church and his ewn upon the same basis. 
Such is the policy of this measure, and such are 
the prospects of building up this Zion in the wil- 
derness. But where is the spirit and the resem- 
blance of the new testament church and its 
bishops, in all this management? But we ought 
not, perhaps, to think of comparing this Right 
Reverend Bishop and his diocess to any congre- 
gation of saints and its bishops, mentioned in 
the age of uncorrupted simplicity. One thing is 
incontrovertible, that neither the founder of the 
christian institution, nor any of his immediate 
followers, ever saw such a flagon, two chalices, 
two patens, and collecting plate, as suited the 
taste of the Right Reverend Bishop Chase, D. D. 

Epitor. 


No. 9.] Apri 4, 1825. 
Essays on the work of the Holy Spirit in the Sal-- 
vation of Men.—WNo. IX. 

Tue gospel, or glad tidings of the benignity 
of God to mankind, is emphatically called the 
grace of God. Grace is a term of frequent oc- 
currence in the New Testament, and always 
signifies the favor of God towards sinners.— 
This is no where so fully exhibited as in the 
gift of his Son. Hence the full, free favor of 
God came by Jesus Christ; and this is termed 
the grace, or the grace of God. The Spirit of 
God, by whose agency this grace is exhibited, 
is therefore called the Spirit of Gtace. Those 
who have apostatized from the faith of the gos- 
pel, are said to have done despite, or to have of- 
fered an indignity to the Spirit of Grace, be- 
cause they have treated with contempt that rec- 
ord which he inspired, and have contemned 
those splendid attestations which he vouchsafed 
in proof of its authenticity. 

A great many enthusiastic and extravagant 
things are said about the grace of God—by 
those, too, who profess to teach the christian re- 
ligion. Hence we often hear grace spoken of as 
a sort of fluid, resembling the electric, which 
bursts from the clouds that pass over our fields. 
Free grace, sovereign grace, and grace in the 
heart, are terms long consecrated and hackneyed 
in sermon books, until many suppose that they 
are bible terras and phrases. Hence the grace 


of some religious sectaries is free, and of — 
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not frec—is sovereign, and not sovereign—is in 
the heart, or not init. There is a grace, too, 
which is called special, and a grace that is irre- 
‘sistible and efficacious. With some the day of 
grace is sinned away; with others it never 
comes, or never passes away. From all this 
confusion in the modern Babel, let us turn to the 
style of the New Testament. There we find 
that every bounty expressive of the favor of God 
towards man, is called a grace; that the bounty 
which one christian exhibits to another, is called 
a grace; that the written or spoken gospel is 
called the grace of God; and when this gospel 
is announeed, the grace of God is said to ap- 
pear, or to shine forth. Those who hold or 
stand in the gospel, as delivered by the apostles, 
are said to stand in the true grace of God,.con- 
tradistinguished from those who blended the 
law and the gospel. ‘Those who did not corres- 
pond in temper and deportment to the gospel, 
“received the grace of God in vain;” and those 
who did so correspond are exhorted “to continue 
in the grace of God.» Those, then, who be- 
lieve the gospel, receive the grace of God; for, 
in receiving the gospel, they, in other words, re- 
ceive the grace of God. When the gospel is 
exhibited to any people, “the grace of God has 
appeared,” or “shone forth” tothem. When 
they believe it in their hearts, or receive it sin- 
cerely, then, and not till then, they have the 
grace of God in their hearts. ‘his is all the 
countenance the scriptures give to the popular 
phrase, “the grace of God in the heart’ When 
men have believed the gospel, they are under 
the reign of grace—they are under the favor of 
Jesus Christ, and all the benefits they enjoy are 
so many multiplications of his favor. So that 
when the apostle prayed that grace might be 
multiplied to, or that the grace of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ might be with the saints, he, in other 
words, desires that the favor or benefits of his 
reign might be with them. While christians 
keep the commandments of the Saviour, they 
grow in his favor, or grow in grace, which is ex- 
hibited in the increase of all those dispositions 
and tempers of mind which are compatible with 
their state, as standing in the true grace of God. 
This grace of God works in the hearts of the 
recipients. By it the peace of God rules, and 
the love of God is diffused in the hearts of men. 
A heart ruled by the peace of God, and warmed 
by his love, is as conscious or as sensible of it, as 
of any of its own emotions, Every person knows 
or is conscious that he loves, or fears, or dislikes 
any person, orthing. When two individuals are 
at enmity against each other, they are conscious 
of it, and of the cause. When they are sin- 
cerely reconciled to each other they are just as 
conscious of it, and of the means or cause of their 
reconciliation. And shall it be, when men are 
reconciled to God through his Son Jesus Christ, 
that they are, in this instance only, inconscious 
of it! Were this the case, with what propriety 
or truth could the apostle say to the christians 
of his time concerning the Saviour, * Whom, 
having not seen, you love; on whom, not now 
looking, but believing, you greatly rejoice in 
him with joy unspeakable and full of glory!” 
That a person could believe on, or trust in 
another, that he could love him, and rejoice in 
him, without being conscious of it, is alto- 
ether inadmissible. A persuasion that God 
is so benign, that he is so philanthropic, as to 
account faith for righteousness to him that be- 
lieves the record given of his Son, as necessarily 
produces peace with God, as the appearance of 
the sun dissipates darkness. ‘Being justified 
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by faith we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jésus Christ, through whom, by this belief, 
we have obtained access to his favor in which 
we stand, and rejoice in a hope of the glory of 
God.” 

Indeed a transition from darkness to light, 
from enmity to friendship, from hatred to love, 
from distrust to confidence, from despondency to 
hope, from sorrow to joy in those of adult age, 
is marked with so many sensible attributes, as 
to render the inconsciousness of it morally im- 
possible. ‘Those, however, who are from infan- 
cy brought up in the education and discipline of 
the Lord; on whose infant minds the sun of 
righteousness has shone, are not capable of con- 
trasting their present views and feelings with 
their former. From the earliest recollection 
they have believed in Jesus, and have, in some 
measure, enjoyed the benefits of a hope of ac- 
ceptance withGod. Astheir capacities of under- 
standing have expanded, as their faith and con- 
fidence have increased, their enjoyments of the 
grace of God have also enlarged—But, perhaps, 
in no case amongst those born in a land where 
christian revelation is so generally diffused, can 
the contrast be so sensible and so obvious as in 
the first age of christianity. For thousands of 
men and women who yesterday were perfect Pa- 
gans, to-day rejoice in the hope of eternal life. 
Once they were darkness, but now they are light. 
Their renovation was as sensible, as obvious, and 
as striking to themselves, as the emancipation 
of an adult slave, as the liberation of a captive, 
or as the opening of the eyes of a blind man is to 
himself. Not adverting to the extreme disparity 
in our circumstances in these instances, from 
those of the first converts, has given rise toa 
perplexity, and sometimes, to a perturbation of 
mind, extremely prejudicial to the happiness of 
many disciples. To this the popular harangues 
have contributed in no small degree. 

It is, perhaps, chiefly owing to the religious 
theories imbibed in early life from creeds, cate- 
chisms, and priests, that so few comparatively 
enjoy the grace of God which brings salva- 
tion. The grace of God, exhibited in the record 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth, aitords no conso- 
lation. The hopes and joys of many spring from 
a good conceit of themselves. If this good con- 
ceit vanishes, which sometimes happens, de- 
spondency and distress are the consequences.— 
While they can, as they conceit, thank God that 
they are not like other men, they are very hap- 
py; but when this fancied excellency disap- 
pears, the glad tidings afford no consolation: an- 
guish and distress have come upon them. This, 
with some of the spiritual doctors, is a good 
symptom too: for, say they, **if you do not doubt 
we will doubt for you.” When they have work- 
ed them into despondency, they minister a few 
opiates, and assure them that they are now in a 
safe and happy state. Now they are to rejoice, 
because they are sorrowful; now they are to feel 
very good, because they feel so very bad. This 
is the orthodox “christian experience.” This is 
the genuine work of the Holy Spirit! 

Now in the primitive church the disciples de- 
rived all their strength, confidence, peace, hope, 
and joy, from the grace of God appearing in Je- 
sus Christ. In this grace they saw their sins for- 
given, themselves accepted, and, on the promise 
and oath of him that cannot lie, they looked for 
eternal life. They continued in this joy while 
they continued keeping the commandments of 
their Lord, and thereby continued in his love. 
By this grace of God appearing in Jesus Christ, 
the Spirit of God comforted their hearts; — 
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it the spirit of ofentign was received, and by it 
they cried Abba, Father. Their life and their 
joys sprang from him in whom they confided, 
and not from a high opinion of themselves. The 
foundation of their hope made them humble; the 
foundation of the hope of many moderns makes 
them proud. The fruits of the Spirit which they 
received were love to him that loved them, and 
to the saints for his name’s sake; joy, springing 
from their acceptance with God and foot of eter- 
nal life; peace with God through the sacrifice of 
his son; forbearance towards all, springing from 
the Divine forbearance which they were every 
day conscious of; goodness exhibited to friends 
and enemies, in overt acts of kindness; faithful- 
ness to God and man; meekness in their temper; 
and temperance in restraining all their appetites, 
springing from the example of their glorious 
Chief. The fruits of the Spirit of the fashiona- 
ble christians, are love to themselves, and to 
those who unite with them in subscribing the 
same creed, and in paying the same priest; joy, 
springing from a high conceit of their moral 
worth; peace with God, through their having 
made a covenant of peace on conditions of their 
own stipulating; forbearance towards the rich or 
honorable transgressors of their laws, or those of 
God; goodness to them that love them; faithful- 
ness to men, so long as their interests are consulted 
thereby; meekness in their temper to those who 
flatter them that they are every way excellent; 
and temperance wherein appetite makes no far- 
ther demands. In others the fruits of the spirit 
of orthodoxy are various:—doubts, which spring 
from their want of certain good symptoms; fears, 
which arise from a conscience not purged from 
dead works; and alternate joys and sorrows 
arising from a good or bad opinion of themselves 
—censoriousness towards them who cannot say 
shibboleth as articulately as themselves, and pride 
originating from a notion that they are exclu- 
sively the elect of God. We hope that amongst 
the popular establishments there are many whom 
the picture will not suit; but it is with sincere 
regret that we declare, it is drawn to the life and 
deportment of very many who stand very high 
in the religious world, who are pillars, too, in 
the temples in our favored land. 

But to conclude, we commenced this essay 
with the intention of exhibiting the import of 
the grace of God, in the fixed style of the New 
Testament, regardless of the spurious dialect, 
or new nomenclature of modern divinity. The 
prominent ideas intended to be exhibited are, 
that the gospel of Jesus Christ is emphatically 
the grace of God; that this gospel received is 
the grace of God received; that this grace of 
God when received, works in the heartsof them 
that believe, that the Spirit of grace therein 
dwells in the hearts of men, and teaches them 
to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts; to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
evil world; that they have “ received the grace 
of God in vain” who do not exhibit its fruit; 
that “christians continue in the grace of God” 
while they abound in these fruits; and that 
while men hold fast the gospel as delivered by 
the apostles, they “ cand in the true grace of 
God.” 

Thus we see that the whole work of the 
Spirit of God in the salvation of men, as the 
spirit of wisdom, the spirit of power, and the 
spirit of grace or goodness, is inseparably con- 
nected with, and altogether subservient to the 
gospel or glad tidings of great joy to all peo- 
ple, of the love of God exhibited in the humilia- 
tion to death of his only begotten Son. De- 
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tached from this we know nothing of it, because 
nothing more is revealed. And to indulge in 
metaphysical speculations, or to form abstract 
theories of our own, is not only the climax of re- 
ligious folly; but has ever proved the bane of 
Christianity. If, at any time, in these essays, 
we approached the precincts of those regions, it 
was in following the gloomy doctors who begin 
and end there. Epiror. 


A Restoration of the 4° % Order of Things. 
o. IIT. 

“ Hoty Fatrer—now I do not pray for these 
only, but for those also who shall believe on me 
through their word, that they all may be one— 
that the world may believe that you have sent 
me.”? The testimony of the apostles, the Sav- 
iour makes the grand means of the enlargement 
and consolidation of his empire. He prays that 
they who believe on him through their testimo- 
ny may be united. And their union he desires, 
that the world may believe that he was sent b 
God, and acted under the authority, and accord- 
ing to the will of the God and Father of all. 
The word of the Apostles, the unity of those 
who believe it, and the conviction of the world 
are here inseparably associated. All terminate 
in the conviction of the world. As the Father 
so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son; as the Son so loved the world as to be- 
come a propitiation for its sins, and as the 
Spirit came to convince the world of sin, of 
righteousness and of judgment, the conviction 
of the world is an object of the dearest magni- 
tude in the estimation of the Heavens. All the 
attributes of Deity require that this grand ob- 
ject be achieved in a cértain way, or not at all. 
That way or plan the Saviour has unfolded in 
his address from earth toheaven. We all must 
confess, however reluctant at first, that, in the 
government of the world, there are certain ways 
to certain ends, and if not accomplished in this 
way they are not accomplished atall. The fact 
is apparent, and most obvious, whether we un- 
derstand, or can understand the reason ofit. As 
well might Israel have dispossessed the Canaan- 
ites in any other way he might have devised, as 
we attempt to carry any point against the estab- 
lished order of heaven. Israel failed in his own 
way; in God’s way he was successful. We 
have failed in our own way to convince the 
world, but in God’s way we would be victorious. 
Wisdom and benevolence combined constitute 
his plan, and although his ways may appear 
weak or incomprehensible, they are, in their 
moral grandeur of wisdom and benevolence, as 
much higher than ours, as the heavens are high- 
er than the earth. 

For any thing we know, it .was inthe bounds 
of possibilities for the Saviour to have founded 
his kingdom without apostles or their word; but 
we are assured, from the fact of their having 
been employed, that his wisdom and benevo- 
lence required, in reference to things on earth, 
and things in heaven, that they should be em- 
ployed. If, then, as is evident, there is a cer- 
tain way in which christianity can pervade the 
world, and if the unity of the disciples is an es- 
sential constituent of this way, how grievous the 
schisms, how mischievous the divisions among 
them!! While they are contending about their 
orthodox and their heterodoxisms, they are hard- 
ening the hearts of the unbelievers at home, and 
shutting the door of faith against the nations 
abroad. While the Saviour, in the prospect of 
all the sorrows that were about to environ him, 
in the greatness of his philanthropy, —T 
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and regardless of them all, was pouring out his 
fervent desires for the oneness of his followers, 
many who call themselves his disciples are fo- 
menting new divisions, or strenuously engaged 
in keeping up theoldones. They in fact prefer 
their paltry notions, their abstract devices, their 
etty shibboleths to the conversion of the world. 
es, as. one of the regenerate divines said, some 
time since, he would as soon have communion 
with thieves and robbers, as with those who dis- 
puted his notions about eternal generation, or 
€ternal procession, or some such metaphysical 
nonsense ; S80, many in appearance, would rather 
that the world should continue in pagan dark- 
ness for a thousand years, than that they should 
give up with a dogmatic confession, without a 
hfe giving truth init.* From the Roman pontiff 
down to a licensed beneficiary, each high ‘ge 
and Levite labors to build up the shibboleths of 
a party. With every one of them, his cause, 
that brings him a morsel of bread, is the cause 
of God. Colleges are founded, acts of incorpo- 
ration prayed for as sincerely as the Saviour 
prayed for the union of christians in order to the 
conversion of the world, theological schools 
erected, and a thousand contributions levied for 
keeping up parties and rewarding their leaders. 
I have no idea of seeing, nor one wish to see, 
the sects unite inone grand army. This would 
be dangerous to our liberties and laws. For 
this the Saviour did not pray. It is only the dis- 
ciples of Christ dispersed among them, that 
reason and benevolence would call out of them. 
Let them unite who love the Lord, and then we 
shall soon see the hireling priesthood and their 

worldly establishments prostrate in the dust. 
But creeds of human contrivance keep up 
these establishments; nay, they are declared 
by some sects to be their very constitution.— 
These create, and foster, and mature that state 
of things which operates against the letter and 
spirit of the Saviour’s prayer. The disciples 
cannot be united while these are recognized; 
and while these are not one, the world cannot 
be converted. So far from being the bond of 
union, or the means of uniting the saints, they 
are the bones of controversy, the seeds of dis- 
cord, the cause as well as the effect of division. 
As reasonably might we expect ‘the articles of 
confederation that league the ‘Holy Alliance” 
to be the constitution of a republic, as that the 
Westminster or any other creed should become 
a means of uniting christians. It may for a 
time hold together a worldly establishment, and 
be of the same service as an act of, incorpora- 
tion to a Presbyterian congregation, which ena- 
bles it to make the unwilling willing to pay their 
stipends, but by and by it becomes a scorpion 

even among themselves. ne 
But the constitution of the kingdom of the 
Saviour is the New Testament, and this alone 
is adapted to the existence of his kingdom in 
the world. 7b restore the ancient order of things 
this must be recognized as the only constitution 
of this kingdom. And in receiving citizens they 
must be received into the kingdom, just as they 
were received by the apostles into it, when they 
were in the employment of setting it up. And 
here let us ask, How did they receive them? 
Did they propose any articles of religious opi- 
nions? Did they impose any inferential princi- 
ples, or require the acknowledgment of any 
dogmas whatever? Not one. The acknowledg- 
ment of the king’s supremacy in one proposition 
* The history of the world has not informed me of one 


sinner brought to repentance or converted to Jesus Christ 
by any confession of faith in existence. 
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expressive of a fact, and not an opinion, and a 
promise of allegiance expressed in the act of 
naturalization, were every item requisite to all 
the privileges of citizenship. As this is a fun- 
damental puint, we shall be more particular in 
detail. 

When any person desired admission into the 
kingdom, he was only asked what he thought of 
the king. **Do you bélieve in your heart that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, the Lord of 
all,’ was the whole amount of the apostolic 
requirement. If the candidate for admission 
replied in the affirmative—if he declared his 
hearty conviction of this fact—no other interro- 
gation was proposed. They took him on his 
solemn declaration of this belief, whether Jew 
or Gentile, without a single demur. He was 
forthwith naturalized, and formally declared to 
be a citizen of the kingdom of Messiah. Inthe 
act of naturalization which was then performed 
by means of water, he abjured or renounced 
spiritual allegiance to any other prince, poten- 
tate, pontiff, or prophet, than Jesus the Lord.— 
He was then treated by the citizens as a fellow 
citizen of the saints, and invited to the religious 
festivals of the brotherhood. And whether he 
went to Rome, Antioch, or Ephesus, he was re- 
ceived and treated by al! the subjects of the 
Great King as a brother and fellow citizen. If 
he ever exhibited any instances of disloyalty, 
he was affectionately reprimanded; but if he 
was guilty of treason against the king, he was 
simply excluded from the kingdom. But we 
are now speaking of the constitutional admis- 
sion of citizens into the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, and not of any thing subsequent thereto. 
The declaration of the belief of one fact, ex- 
pressed in one plain proposition, and the one 
act of naturalization, constituted a free citizen 
of this kingdom. Such was the ancient order 
of things, as all must confess. Why, then, 
should we adopt a new plan, of our own devis- 
ing, which, too, is as irrational as unconstitu- 
tional. 

Let me here ask the only people in our land 
who seem to understand the constitution of our: 
kingdom and the laws of our King in these re- 
spects, Why do you, my. Baptist brethren, in 
receiving applicants into the kingdom, ask them 
sO many questions about matters and things 
which the apostles never dreamed of, before 
you will permit them to be naturalized? Al- 
though you do not, like some others, present a 
book for their acknowledgment, you do that 
which is quite as unauthorized and as unconsti- 
tutional. 

Your applicant is importuned in the presence 
of a congregation who sit as jurors upon his 
case, to tell how, and why, and wherefore, he 
is moved to seek for admission into the king- 
dom. He is now to tell *“*what the Lord has 
done for his soul, what he felt, and how he was 
awakened, and how he now feels,” &c. &c. 
After he has told his “experience,” some of 
the jurors interrogate him for their own satis- 
faction; and, among other abstract metaphysics, 
he is asked such questions as the following: 
“ Did you not feel as though you deserved to be 
sent to hell for yoursins? Did you not see that 
God would be justin excluding you from his 

resence for ever? Did you not view sin as an 
infinite evil? Do you not now take delight in 
the things which were once irksome to you?” 
&c. &c. If his responses coincide with the 
experience and views of his examiners, his ex- 
perience is pronounced genuine. He not unfre- 
quently tells of something like Paul’s visions 
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and revelations, which give a sort of variety to 
his accoun‘s, which, with some, greatly prove 
the genuineness of his conversion.* Now what 
is all this worth? His profession is not that 
which the apostles required; and the only ques- 
tion is, whether the apostolic order or this is the 
wiser, happier, and safer, When the euruch 
said, “Here is water, what does hinder me to 
be baptized?” Philip said, “If you believe 
with ail your heart, you may.” He replied, “1 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 
Philip then accompanied him into the water, 
and immersed him. None of your questions 
were propounded—no congregation was assem- 
bled to judge of his experience. Philip, as all 
his contemporaries did, took him on his word. 
Now I think, brethren, that you cannot say I 
assuine too much when I declare my conviction 
that the apostolic method was better than yours. 
You objcect that a person’s saying he believes 
what the eunuch believed does not afford you 
sufficient evidence to disciple him. Well, we 
shall hear you. But let me ask, If he heartily 
belicve what the eunuch believed, is he not 
worthy of baptism? ‘Yes,’ I hear you re- 
spond. Now for his saying he believes, What 
have you but his saying that he feels or felt what 
he described as his experience? You take his 
word in that case when accompanied with ma- 
nifest sincerity, why not, then, take his word in 
this case when accompanied with manifest sin- 
cerity? Yes, but say you, any person can learn 
to say that he believes what the eunuch be- 
lieved. Admitted. What then? Cannot any 
person who has heard others catechised or ex- 
amined for his experience, learn too to describe 
what he never felt?) So tar the cases are per- 
fectly equal. The same assurance is given in 
both cases. You take the applicant on his own 
testimony—so did they. We both depend upon 
his word, and we grant he may deceive us, and 
you know he has oftea deceived you. But we 
could easily shew, were it our intention, that 
you are more liable to be deceived than we. 
But we leave this, and ask for no more than 
what is abundantly evident, that the apostolic 
plan affords the same assurance as yours. We 
have the word of the applicant, and you have no 
more. These considerations shew that the 
apostolic plan is the wiser and the safer. It is 
more honorable to the truth too. It fixes the at- 
tention of all upon the magnitude of the gospel 
faith-—upon the magnitude of the fact confessed. 


* The reader may, perhaps, think that we speak too 
irreverently of the practice and of the experience of many 
christiaus. We have no such intention. But there are 
many things when told er represented just as they are, 
which appear so strange, and, indeed, fanciful, that the 
mere recitation of them assumes an air of irony. I con- 
fess, upon the whole, that tuis order of things appears to 
me as unrensonable and as novel as the following case :— 
James Sanitas once hada consumption. By a few sim- 
pies, a change of air, and exercise, he recovered his for- 
mer good bealth, He ‘was importuned by Thomas Medi- 
rus, a physician, to converse about his former disease and 
recovery. The Doctor doubted whether he was really 
restored to health. He asked what medicines he used.— 
James Sanitas replied. The Doctor asked him whether 
he felt un acute pain in bis breast or side for so long a 
time. He next inquired if certain simples were used, and 
how they operated. Last of all he inquired what his 
present feelings were. The answers of James did not 
correspoad with Dr. Medicus’ theory, and was told that 
he had still the same malady, and was in circumstances 
as dangerous as before. James assured him he felt per- 
fectly sound and vizorous, and appealed to the manifest 
change in his appearance, corpulenecy, color, strength, 
&c, The Doctor settled the controversy by telling him 
that unless he felt certain pains so long, and a peculiar 
class of sensations while using the simples prescribed, he 
is deceived, he cannot be cured, ke is yet consumptive, 
and must die. 
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It exalts it in the apprehension of all as the most 
grand, sublime, and all-powerful fact. It makes 
it to the disciple, in his views, what the Saviour 
is in all the counsels of God—the A/pha and the 
Omega. It shews its comprehensive and funda- 
mental import, which in fact transcends every 
other consideration. Moreover, the disciple thus 
baptized is baptized into the faith, but in the 
modern plan he is baptized into his own experi- 
ence. Itis then most honorable to the saving 
truth. 

When your applicant appears before your as- 
sembly, say of one hundred disciples, and has 
satisfied them all, they lift up their hands or 
otherwise express their approbation of his expe- 
rience, and their consent to his naturalization. | 
Now admit that his profession were sincere, that 
he felt all that he described, still he may not be 
a disciple in truth. He may, indeed, have been 
in doubts himself whether his experience were 
genuine. But in your judgment he has some 
confidence, or he would not sincerely appear 
before you. He has then, in your decision, the 
concurrence of one hundred persons approving 
his experience as genuine. This emboldens 
him. He now feels himself somewhat assured 
that he is a true convert, for a hundred converts 
have approbated his experience, and stamped 
it as genuine as their own. He may be de- 
ceived. And you must admit it, or else contend 
that all such approbated ones, who speak what 
they have felt, are genuine disciples. I argue 
that there is, on your plan, a possibility of de- 
ceiving or of confirming an applicant in self- 
deception. On the apostolic plan no such pos- 
sibility exists. For admitting in this case, as in 
the former, that he sincerely believes what he 
professes, then he is a true disciple. And they 
who receive him on this ground, only express 
their approbation of the faith he has professed. 
They assure him, by their concurrence, that 
believing what he professes, he is a disciple.— 
This, then, fixes his attention upon the truth 
professed. In the one case the faith he has 
professed is only attested by the brethren as 
of paramount importance, which is so in fact; 
and in attesting which, there is no possibility 
of deceiving, whether his profession be feigned 
or sincere. In the other case his experience is 
attested by the brethren, as of paramount im- 
portance, which it may not be in fact; and in 
attesting which, there is a possibility of decciv- 
ing, whether his profession be sincere or feigned. 

But, says one, you may soon get many appli- 
cants in this way. Stop, my friend, | fear not 
so many. You will, if you interrogate the 
people, find many to say they believe what the 
eunuch believed, but you ¢annot persuade them 
to doas the eunuch did. They will confess with 
their mouth this truth, but they do not wish to 
be naturalized or to put themselves under the 
constitution of the Great king. Their not moving 
in obedience proves the truth does not move 
them. But when any person asks what the 
eunuch asked, he, ipso facto, shews that his faith 
has moved him, and this authorized Philip to 
comply with his desires, and should induce us 
to go and do likewise. When the ancient order 
of things is restored, neither more nor less will 
be demanded of any applicant for admission into 
the kingdom, than was ask@fh by Philip. And 
every man who solicits admission in this way— 





who solemnly declares that, upon the testimony 
and authority of the holy apostles and prophets, 
he_believes that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son 
of the living God, should forthwith be baptized 
| Without respect to any questions or dogmas de- 
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- the ground, or made the good and honest heart, 
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rived either from written creeds or church cove- 
nants. But I have wandered far from my inves- 
tigation of the merits of the arguments in favor 
of nate far tnat I cannot approach them 
until my next. Epiror. 





Tue following epistle will serve as a specimen 
of the many received relating to the contents 
of this work, and will, perhaps, be of some use 
to its numerous and diversified readers. Preju- 
dices which existed against this paper, and the 
panic which its first numbers produced, have 
greatly subsided, and its circulation has increased 
with unusual rapidity. It is high time that the 
religious community should awake to a just 
sense of the circumstances, and to the signs 
of the times, and we are peculiarly happy to 
witness the spirit of inquiry and investigation 
which at present threatens the downfall of those 
establishments projected in ignorance and en- 
thusiasm and consummated by superstition. 





To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 


‘Dear Sir,—I nave been a constant reader of 
your periodical work from its commencement, 
and have been entertained and I think much 
edified ; but I find some difficulties in comparing 
your views with the New Testament. 

In your Sentimental Journal, page 58, you 
say, “evidence alone produces faith, or testimo- 
ny is all that is necessary to faith,” and, section 
sixth, same page, you say, “no person can 
help believing when the evidence of truth 
arrests his attention.” Here I wish an expla-| 
nation. Were there not many attended on Pen- 
tecost besides the three thousand who believed 





on that occasion? I ask, Why did they not all | 
believe, for I presume they all heard and saw 
all that the three thousand saw and heard. The 
same may be said of the event that tuok place 
in the temple when Peter and John performed 
the miracle of healing the crippled man. There 





were many others who saw and heard. But five 
thousand believed—others persecuted. I wish 
here to refer you toa few passages of scripture 
that seem to me a difficulty to reconcile to your 
view of faith. John x. 24—28. John vi. 37 and 
39. and John viii. 30. to the end of the chapter. | 
Did not those persons hear the word of truth and | 
gee the miracles wrought in attestation of the | 
truth? Did it not arrest their attention, and | 
what sort of faith was theirs? Did not Judas 
Iscariot see the miracles and hear the words of 
Jesus for a length of time, and on various occa- 
sions, and what sort of faith was his? 

There is another difficulty that occurs to me 
in comparing some of your views (as I under- 
stand them) with the scriptures. If I under- 
stand you, your views are that no divine influ- 
ence is necessary in order to faith, nor is any 
afforded to any, more*than is contained in the 
divine record. I would then ask why one 
person embraces the gospel gladly and another 
rejects it, and what we are to understand when 
we are told that the Lord opened the heart of 
Lydia that she attended to the things spoken by 
Paul; and what made the good ground or who 
gave the good and honest heart named in the 
parable of the sqwer. I think there is a text 
somewhere tha » “the preparation of the 
heart in mana he answer of the tongue is 
from the Lord;” and-we know that we farmers 
do not prepare our ground by sowing our seed 
on it; neither can we understand’ that the Sa- 
viour meant that the sowing of the seed prepared 
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or it would have had the same effect on the stony 
places, or amongst the thorns. 

Permit me to make one more request: Do 
give me a short explanation of a part of the 
epistle to the Romans, beginning at the 28th 
verse of the 8th chapter and ending at the IIth 
chapter. If this will be too much, confine your- 
self to two words that occur so often in the 
New Testament. They are these, “called,” or 
the called, and “elect,” or elected, or election. 
In complying with these requests you will confer 
a particular favor on an inquirer after truth. 

P. H. 

Kentucky, January 25, 1825. 


Reply. 

My Dear Sir,—Covtp [ satisfactorily remove 
all the philosophical difficulties presented in 
your friendly epistle, and answer to your convic- 
tion every inquiry, | dare not do it for one sub 
stantial reason, viz. the next mail would bring 
me perhaps five hundred questions as difficult as 
they, and thus we should have in alittle time a 
catechism as long and as metaphysical as the 
Westminster. I need not tell you of my un- 
feigned respect for you, nor of my sincere 
desires to render you all possible satisfaction, as 
I think you have already assurances as unambig- 
uous as any which I could afford. Bes des, in 
the prosecution of this work it will appear that 
not the bible but the schoolmen have raised 
those difficulties; and if it has not already 
appeared, I trust it will yet be manifest that 
those difficulties neither stand in the way of the 
salvation of the soul nor of the body. 

Difficulties that arise from my remarks on 
faith in the passages quoted, may be easily solved 
by attending to the fact, that, in those remarks, 
we were speaking simply of faith itself, as 
existing in the human mind, independent ot the 
theory of remote causes. A tree, a bird, and a 
fish, are easily distinguishable from one another 
by essential attributes or properties evident to 
all. There are many questions, however, about 
the remote causes of their existence, their attri- 
butes, and properties, which might be proposed, 
the solution of which would be as puzzling and 
curious as unprofitable. The unlettered swain 
who is possessed of an apple, a bird, and a fish, 
can easily distinguish them; and when eaten 
they are as conducive to his health and vigor as 
though he could comprehend and explain every 
principle and item that enters into their consti- 
tution. Faith, hope, and love, are just as dis- 
tinct and distinguishable; with this difference, 
perhaps, that mental things not being subjected 
to the scrutiny of the external senses, require 
more reflection than those things submitted 
merely to the eyeor hand. Now faith is neither 
more nor less than the belief of some testimony. 
This is what, in all ages, and amongst all peo- 
ple, is called faith. Faith without testimony is 
impossible; and nothing more nor less than tes- 
timony believed constitutes faith. I might be 
asked why such testimony was exhibited—who 
gave it—who caused it to be given—why I 
heard it—why I did not hear it sooner—or why 
I did not attend to it when heard,—and a thou- 
sand things besides; but still faith remains the 
same thing let these questions be answered as 
they may. And whether one man think that a 
mancan, by the mere testimony of the witnesses, 
believe, or that God works faith in the heart by 
his Holy Spirit, still faith, however it comes into 
existence, is the belief of testimony. And such 
is the constitution of the human mind, that a 
man is as passive in believing as he was in 
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receiving his name, or as the eye is in receiving 
the rays of light that fall upon it from the sun; 
consequently no man can help believing any 
cestimony when the evidence of its truth arrests 
his attention. 

But here we are asked, Why does not the 
same evidence arrest the attention of all? Why 
do not all believe the same testimony? The 
fact exists that all do not believe the same testi- 
mony, either human or divine. The evidence, 
then, does not arrest the attention? Why 
does it not? Prejudices, indisposition, antipa- 
thies, predilections, &«., shut the eyes and har- 
den the heart. But here curiosity is not yet 
satisfied. {t inquires again, Why is one more 
prejudiced than another, or why is one more 
indisposed than another? It is answered that 
the constitution of mind and body, habits, and 
the growth of certain passions, make the differ- 
ence. This will not suffice. Another and 
another why is proposed. Why were these 
things so? ie is answered, It was so decreed. 
Then comes why was it so decreed? It is 
answered, Because God sopleased. This is not 
yet satisfactory. It is asked, Why did it so 
please him? Because it was most conducive to 
his glory. Why was it most conducive to his 

lory? Because it was. And why, and why, 
and why? and soit ends with a why, just where 
we began. 

But the parable of the sower presents a diffi- 
culty of the same kind. Why four kinds of 
ground? Itis a fact that there exist four kinds, 
and that the seed did not alter the ground—did 
not change its nature. The ground was the 
same before and after the seed wascast. What 
then made the difference in the ground?—was 
it naturally or supernaturally so? If naturally, 
why four and not two kinds? If supernaturally 
one was good, why were three not so? If super- 
naturally three were bad, why was but one good? 
Many such questions the scholastic divines have 
given birth to. But when solved they contribute 
nothing to our happiness. 

The parable of the sower and the other scrip- 
tures referred to in your letter, were not pro- 
nounced with a reference to settling such ques- 
tions. In the parable of the sower the Saviour 
acquainted his apostles with the reception his 
word would meet with from the Jews when pro- 
mulged to them. 
the ancient revelations, like Lydia, and whose 
hearts were thereby opened or honestly disposed 
towards the hope of Israel, received the glad 
tidings of his advent without prejudice, and 
brought forth fruit in different degrees, accord- 
ing to a variety of circumstances. Others re- 
ceived the word, but the anxieties and the lusts 
of other things rendered it unfruitful. Others 
soon apostatized, and went back tothe Jews 
because of tribulation; and on others it took no 
effect. Thus they were apprized before they 
set out of the result of their mission, and the 
fact proved the Saviour’s prophecy to be correct. 
Both amongst the Jews, religious proselytes, and 
the Gentiles, it so came to pass. He did not 
intend in this parable to teach that some men’s 
hearts were either naturally or supernaturally 
uisposed to believe, and that others were not. 
He did not make excuses for men’s infidelity by 
teaching them that the reason why they could 
not believe was because they were not the 
elect; nor did he flatter the pride of any who 
considered their natural powers and good dispo- 
sitions were the cause of becoming his disci- 
ples. No such questions were before him; and 
to apply this parable to other purposes than those 


Some of them who believed | 
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in reference to which it was pronounced, is wrest- 
ing the scriptures. 

Solomon’s maxim that “the preparations (or 
Hebrew, disposings) of the heart and the an- 
swer of.the tongue are both from the Lord,” has 
been quoted by many divines to prove what 
Solomon’ never intended. Solomon was not 
speaking of the salvation of Jesus Christ in these 
words, but of the general management of the 
hearts and tongues of men. The answer of the 
tongue, as much as the disposing of the hearts, 
in some men, is from God, 

While we thus contend, my dear friend, that 
“the sense of scripture is not manifold, but one;” 
that every period must be interpreted subordi. 
nately to the scope or design of the writer, thus 
endeavor to understand the revelation without 
any human system before our eyes, I am not to 
be understood as asserting that there is no divine 
influence exercised over the minds and bodies of 
men. This would be to assert in contradiction 
to a thousand facts and declarations in the vol- 
ume of revelation—this would be to destroy the 
idea of any divine revelation—this ‘would be to 
destroy the idea of any divine government exer- 
cised over the human racc—this would be to 
make prayer a useless and irrational exercise— 
this would be to deprive christians of all the 
consolations derived from a sense of the super- 
intending care, guidance, and protection of the 
Most High. But to resolve every thing into a 
“divine influence,” is the other extreme. This 
divests man of every attribute that renders him 
accountable to his Maker, and assimilates all his 
actions to the bending of the trees or the tu- 
mults of the ocean occasioned by the tempests. 

There are many things which are evident, yet 
altogether inexplicable. Some animals, even 
of those domesticated, are naturally, we say, 
kind and obliging, good natured and affection- 
ate; while others of the same species are just 
the contrary. These sometimes, too, are moved 
by adivine influence. ‘The dove returning with 
the olive branch, the raven with the food for the 
prophet, the fish with a staterin its mouth for 
tribute, another bringing Jonah to shore, and an 
ass preaching to a wicked prophet, were moved 
by “a divine influence.” Until we know more 
of Godthan can be revealed or known in this 
mortal state, we must be content to say of a 
thousand things a thousand times, we cannot 
understand how, or why, or wherefore they 
are so. 

But he would be a foolish husbandman who, 
going forth with precious seed to cast upon his 
held, would cease to scatter it because a philoso- 
pher had asked him some questions about its 
germination and the influences requisite to i's 
vegetation, which he could not explain. As 
foolish would a hungry man be who would 
refuse to eat bread because he could not explain 
the process of digestion, nor tell how it conduces 
to the preservation of life. And just as foolish 
he who refuses to meditate upon the revelation 
of God and to practise its injunctions, because 
there are some why’s or wherefore’s for which 
he cannot give a reason. 

My limits forbid me at present to be more 
particular. The scriptural import of some terms 
and phrases in your letter will be attended to 
hereafter. I wish to avoid all philosophical 
questions which have been introduced into the 
christian system, because they are utterly un- 
profitable, vain, and endless. For instance, 


were I to discuss philosophically the dogma 
founded on John vi. 37, “ All that the Father 
gives me Shall come to me,”” I should soon be 
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asked to solve a difficulty founded on John xvii. 
13. **I have lost none of them you gave me, ex- 
cept one, the son of perdition.””, When I should 
have solved a difficulty on John x. 24, “You 
believe not because you are not of my sheep,” 
I should have another upon these words, “ You 
believe not because you seek honor from men,” 
&c. I am not to be understood that there are 
difficulties really existing upon these passages, 
for they are plain in their context; but systems 
have made them difficulties as respects other 
systems, But those ‘texts’? when torn out of 
their scope, are like the human eye when torn 
from the head and placed in the palm of the 
hand—it is useless, except asa subject of dis- 
section and amusing speculation. 

Hoping that your faith, and love, and hope, 
grow exceedingly, I remain your affectionate 
brother in the hope of immortality. | Eprrors 





Mason county, Kentucky, February 16, 1825. 


Brother Campbell, 

Your last number of the “Christian Baptist” 
has just arrived; and I must say, in justice to 
my own conscience, and in accordance with the 
sentiments of all those who have expressed 
themselves, that it is unusually interesting. Your 
readers are well pleased with your piece on the 
Spirit; but they are better pleased with your 
piece on the subject of the incorporation of the 
Danville University. I would say, for your in- 
formation, as you seem, from your remarks in 
the last number, not to know, that the legisla- 
ture had passed the act of incorporation, which 

ou intimated or insinuated would be anti-repub- 
ican, and which seems to be the universal opi- 
nion of all disinterested persons. How this is 
reconcilable with the equal and unalienable 
rights of mankind, and with the genius of our 
overnment, (when, as I have been informed, 
Jongress has refused to incorporate religious in- 
stitutions in the manner in which our legislature 
has done;) remains for them to explain to us. 
Although I do not cordially approve of every 
sentiment advanced in your publication; od 
am constrained to say, that it is better calculated 


*¢to restore the ancient order of things,” to eli- 


cit an earnest, diligent, accurate, and thorough 
investigation of facts generally, and scripture 
particularly, to expose and dismember those ille- 

al, dangerous, and antiscriptural confederacies, 
Goossen, and aristocracies, which are so 
often, and so cunningly formed, and which are 
so sedulously sought, and so assiduously main- 
tained, at the expense of us laity, truth and 
righteousness; and for the aggrandizement, the 
sole aggrandizement, of domineering, ambitious, 
not to say, designing and licentious clergy, than 
any publication I ever saw: and I do not hesi- 
tate toallow, that I do most conscientiously be- 
™ hieve that it is doing more good than any publi- 
cation in the western country. Moreover I do 
most earnestly wish it could have a more exten- 
Sive circulation, even throughout the whole Uni- 
ted States; and particularly in the middle and 
southern states, where the abominable abuses, 
irregularities, and usurpations, are the most pre- 
valent and powerful. Your paper has well nigh 
stopped missionary operations in this state. I 
hope it will destroy associations, state conven- 
tions, presbyteries, synods, and general assem- 
blies; all of which are as assumed and as anti- 
scriptural as the infallibility and pontificate of 
the pope of Rome. I have long been a member 
of associations; and to the best of my know- 
ledge, all the rivalships, divisions, schisms, jeal- 
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ousies, and antipathies, which have existed in 
our state for the last fifteen or twenty years, 
have been generated, nourished, and measurably 
matured, in associations. By adopting the same 
rule by which associations and conventions are 
formed, we might have a national convention 
of all the kindreds, tongues, people, tribes and 
nations under heaven, to meet once in every ten 
or twenty years, in London, Constantinople, Pe- 
kin, or Philadelphia. Let each nation send one 
ambassador, plenipotentiary, messenger, priest, 
high priest, pontifi, or king, just as the urgency 
of the case may require. I have thought that 
Satan would have to go to work afresh, before 
long, in order to forge names suitable to modern 
manceuvres. I am no priest, but if you will al- 
low a suggestion from a plain man, | would say 
that the time of which Paul speaks in 2d Thess. 
ii. 3—5, has arrived, when there shall be a fall- 
ing away from the ancient order of things, and 
that man of sin be revealed, the son ot perdi- 
tion, who opposes and exalts himself above a!l 
that is ealled God, or that is worshipped. So 
that he as God, sitting in the temple of God, 
shows himself that he is God. Hoping that you 
will persevere in pulling down this man of sin, 
and wishing you all success, 
I remain yours respectfully, 
A Reaper or THE C. B. 





History of the English Bible-—No. III. 


“ In the reign of queen Mary food, the exiles 
at Geneva undertook a new translation, common- 
ly called the Geneva Bible; the names of the 
translators were, Coverdale, Goodman, Gilby, 
Whittingham, Sampson, Cole, Knox, Bodleigh, 
and Pullain, who published the New Testament 
first in small twelves, 1557, by Conrad Badius. 
This is the first that was printed with numerical 
verses. ‘The whole bible was published after- 
wards with marginal notes, 1559, dedicated to 
queen Elizabeth. The translators say, ** They 
had been employed in this work night and day, 
with fear and trembling—and they protest from 
their consciences, that, in every point and word, 
they had faithfully rendered the text to the best 
of their knowledge.” But the marginal notes 
having given offence, it was not suffered to be 
published in England till the death of archbishop 
Parker, when it was printed [1576] by Christo- 
pher Barker, in quarto, cum privilegio, and met 
with such acceptance, that it passed through 
twenty or thirty editions in this reign. 
“Cranmer’s edition of the bible had been re- 
printed in the years 1562 and 1566, for the use 
of the churches. But complaint being made of 
the incorrectness of it, archbishop Parker pro- 
jected a new translation, and assigned the sever- 
al books of the Old and New Testament to about 
fourteen dignitaries in the church, most of whom 
being bishops, it was from that time called the 
Bishop’s Bible, and was printed in an elegant 
and pompous folio, in the year 1568, with maps 
and cuts. In the year 1572, it was reprinted 
with some alterations and additions, and several 
times afterwards without any amendments. 
“In the year 1582, the Roman Catholic exiles 
translated the New Testament for the use of 
their people, and published it in quarto, with 
this title, ** The New Testament of Jesus Christ, 
translated faithfully into English, out of the au- 
thentic Latin, according to the best corrected 
copies of the same, diligently conferred with the 
Greek and other editions in divers languages; 
with arguments of books and chapters, ennota- 
tions, and other necessary helps for the ed 
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understanding of the text; and especially forthe 
discovery of the corruptions of divers late trans- 
lations, and for clearing controversies in religion 
of these days. In the English college of 
Rhemes. Printed by John Fogny.” The Old 
Testament of this translation was first published 
at Doway in two quarto volumes, the first in the 
year 1609, the other 1610, by Lawrence Kellam, 
at the sign of the Holy Lamb, with a preface and 
tables; the authors are said to be cardinal Allen, 
sometime principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
Richard Bristow, fellow of Exeter College, and 
Gregory Martyn, of St. John’s college. The an- 
notations were made by Thomas Worthington, 
B. A. of Oxford; all of them exiles for their reli- 
gion, and settled in Popish seminaries beyond 
sea. The mistakes of this translation, and the 
false glosses put upon the text, were exposed by 
the learned Dr. Fulke and Mr. Cartwright. 

At the request of the Puritansin Hampton court 
conference, king James appointed a new trans- 
lation to be executed by the most learned men of 
both universities, under the following regulations. 

1. That they keep as close as possible to the 
Bishop’s Bible. 

2. That the names of the holy writers be re- 
tained according to vulgar use. 

3. That the old ecclesiastical words be kept, 
as church not to be translated congregation, &c. 

4. That when a word has divers significations, 
that be kept which has been most commonly 
used by the fathers. 

5. That the division of chapters be not altered. 

6. No marginal notes but for the explanation 
of a Hebrew or Greek word. 

7. Marginal references may be set down. 

The other regulations relate to the translators 
comparing notes, and agreeing among them- 
selves; they were to consult the modern transla- 
tions of the French, Dutch, German, &c. but to 
vary as little as possible from the Bishop’s Bible. 

The king’s commission bears date 1604, but the 
work was not begun till 1606, and finished 1611. 
Fifty four of the chief divines of both universi- 
ties were originally nominated; some of whom 
dying soon after, the work was .undertaken by 
forty seven, who were divided into six compa- 
nies; the first translated from Genesis to the 
first book of Chronicles; the second to the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah ; the third translated the four great- 
er prophets, with the Lamentations and twelve 
smaller prophets; the fourth had the Apocrypha; 
the fifth had the four Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Revelations; and the sixth had the canonical 
epistles. The whole being finished and revised 
by learned men from both universities, the pub- 
lishing it was committed to the care of bishop 
Bilson and Dr. Miles Smith, which last wrote 
the preface that is eh 9 a It was printed 
inthe year 1611, with a dedication to king James, 
and is the same that is still read in all the 
churches.” NEAL. 


No. 10.] May 2, 1825. 


Texts and Textuary Divines. 


I po not know whether we ought to agree with 
those lexicographers who make the Roman fertus 
a term equivalent to the Grecian ploke, a weay- 
ing. Some may justify this etymological inter- 
pretation, because, they may suppose, that there 
is an analogy between the making of a web from 
thread, and the weaving of a sermon from a few 
detached words, called a text. I would rather 
derive the term text directly from the Greek 
verb tixto, to beget or bring forth, from which 
texos or textus might re formed, and 
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this might be translated an egg, or something 
pregnant with life, which by the laws of nature 
might become a living animal, as a text by the 
laws of sermonizing easily becomes a full grown 
sermon. But waiving this as a question tor the 
literati, we shall proceed to our subject. 

An ingenious or an enthusiastic preacher may 
bring forth or create any dogma or doctrine he 
pleases from a text or sentence, detached from 
the scope or design of the writer; even from the 
same text sermons may be woven of the most 
discordant texture, as all the pulpits in the land 
attest. A whole system of theology has been 
deduced from one text, and a score of sermons 
have been woven from one thread. Particular 
election, particular redemption, effectual calling, 
progressive sanctification, and final perseverance, 
have all been deduced from, and proved by 
Isaiah Ixii. 12. “And they shall call them the 
holy people, the redeemed of the Lord; and you 
shall be called, sought out, a city not forsaken.” 

I find amongst my father’s old manuscripts 
of twenty years’ son: 304 the outlines of twelve 
or thirteen sermons upon these words, “ Bind up 
the testimony, and seal the law amongst my dis- 
ciples.” On these words was raised a doctrine 
so comprehensive, as to include almost the whole 
New Testament, and it appears from the manu- 
script as though this text bud furnished matter 
for a quarter of a year’s discussion. Such was 
the good old way of our worthy ancestors. He 
was, half a century ago, the greatest divine, who 
could bring the most doctrine, and pronounce 
the most sermons from a clause of a verse. 

A fine orator in Belfast, a few years since, 
astonished a brilliant audience with an enchant- 
ing discourse upon these words—Rev. xii. * And 
there appeared a great wonder in heaven, a wo- 
man.” He omitted the description, and raised 
his doctrine on those insulated words. He amused 
his hearers with a rare exhibition of pulpit elo- 
quence; though some of the ladies were not so 
well pleased with “the doctrinal part.” 

I remember to have read, when about fourteen 
years old, a sermon delivered by a Scotch divine 
to a congregation of beer drinkers, from the 
word Malt. In the dignified pulpit style, after a 
pertinent exordium, he stated his method to be 
the following, as well as my recollection serves, 
(for I have not seen it since.) 

1. In the first place, my beloved auditors, I 
will explain the different figures of speech in my 
text. 

2. In the second place I shall attempt to ex- 
hibit the fourfold effects of malt in this life. 

3. In the next place I will detail its fourfold 
effects in the world to come. 

4. And in the last place, my dear hearers, I 
will deduce a few practical instructions and 
exhortations for your benefit. 

In discussing the first head his topics were 
also four, corresponding with the four letters 
of his text—M, A,L,'I’. He very elegantly 
demonstrated; Ist, that M was metaphorical; 
2d, that A was allegorical; 3d, that L was 
literal; and 4th, that T’ was theological. 

The particulars under head second were also 
four, corresponding with the same four letters— 
Its effects in this life, were, Ist, M, murder; 2d, 
A, adultery; 3d, L, lasciviousness; and 4th, T, 
treason. On these he expatiated at great length. 


Under head third the items were also four. 
The effects of an undue attachment to Malt in 
the next world, were, Ist, M, misery; 2d, A, 
anguish; 3d, L, lamentation; and 4th, T, tor- 
ment. 

Ilis fourth head was as methodical in its dis- 
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tribution as any of the others, and closed with 
four exhortations on the same four letters, Ist, 
M, my dear hearers; 2d, A, all of you; 3d, L, 
look. diligently; 4th, T, both éo my text, and to 
yourselves, and above all éo abstain from a free 
use of M-a-I-t liquors. We were told it had the 
happy effect of reclaiming and converting all his 
congregation from their intemperate habits. 

Whatever may have been the intention of the 
publisher of this sermon, it was no doubt not 
only orthodox, but strictly methodical, and a just 
satire upon the textuaries. And I doubt not that 
it was a better sermon, and more edifying, than 
nine out of every ten of the fashionable ha- 
rangues. I am very certain, also, that it had as 
much authority from the Bible as any of them. 
Nothing but the grossest ignorance, the native 
offspring of the dark ages, could have originated 
this text or scrap preaching; and nothing but 
the indescribable influence’ of custom, could 
have reconciled a thinking and rational being to 
its continuance amongst us. 

But it is not only in the public assembly that 
the textuaries pervert the record of heaven, and 
impose upon the revelation of God as many 
meanings as there are letters in their text; but 
all their creeds, and treatises on theological sub- 
jects, are formed on the same principles. Now 
we are always prepared to show that to cite a 
sentence from the body of a discourse, to extract 
a sentiment from the scope of a speaker or wri- 
ter, to confirm a position which he had not 
before his mind when those words were pro- 
nounced or written, is always hazarding an 
error, mostly wresting the author, and frequently 
just the same as interpolating or forging a reve- 
lation, and imposing it upon the credulous and" 
unwary. 

The Westininster Confession, now lying before 
me, affords hundreds of instances of this sort. I 
will open it almost at random, and find in every 
page the best means of illustrating the views 
just now offered. 

The book, at my first opening, presented to 
my view pages 378 and 379. We shall give the 
whole article, commencing on page 378, (Phila- 
delphia edition, 1797,) to our readers, and then 
our exposition. 

‘¢ The pastoral office is the first in the church, 
both for dignity and usefulness.(a) The person 
who fills this office, has, in the scripture, ob- 
tained different names expressive of his various 
duties. As he has the oversight of the flock 
of Christ, he is termed bishop. (6)* As he feeds 
them with spiritual food, he is terme@ pastor. (c) 
As he serves Christ in his church, he is termed 
minister.(d) As it is his duty to be grave and 
prudent, and an example to the flock, and to 
govern well in the house and kingdom of Christ, 
he is termed presbyter orelder.(¢) As he is the 

(a) Romans ii. 13. 

(b) Acts xx. 28. ‘Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flocks over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers, (hishops) to feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood. 

(c) Jer. iii. 15. And I will give you pastors according 
to mine heart, which shall feed you with Knowledge and 
understanding. 1 Pet. v. 2, 3, 4. 

(d) 1 Cor.iv. 1, Let a man so account of us, as of the 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. 
2 Cor. iii.6. Who also hath made us able ministers of thie 
New Testament, 

(e) 1 Pet. v. 1. The elders which are among you, | 
exhort, wiio am also an elder, and a witness of the suifer- 
ings of Christ, and also a partaker of the glory that shall 
be revealed. See also 'Tit.i.5. 1 Tim. v. 1, 17, 19. 

«“ As the office and character of the gospel minister is 
particularly and fully described in tthe holy scriptures, 
under the title of bishop; and as this term is peculiarly 
expressive of his duty as an overseer of the flock, it ought 





net to be rejected.” 


messenger of God, he is termed the angel of the 
church.(f) As he issent to declare the will of God 
to sinners, and to beseech them to be reconciled to 
God through Christ, he is termed ambassador.(g) 
And, as he dispenses the manifold grace of God, 
and the ordinances instituted by Christ, he is 
termed steward of the mysteries of God.” (h) 

In this chapter there are nine positions or pro- 
positions distinct from each other, requiring, as 
the authors thought, distinct proof. Ten texts 
are adduced, and six referred to, in proof of those 
positions. 

Five of these nine positions I will prove to be 
erroneous, untenable, and the proofs, in every 
instance, wrested or perverted. Three of the 
remaining four, are, on scripture premises, ob- 
jectionable: one of them, excepting the awk- 
wardness of the expression, is perfectly correct 
and fairly confirmed or proved. This is the third 
one. . But my limits forbid that I should dwell 
on any of them, save those that are erroneous 
and untenable. 

Of the five thus classified the first is,—“ As he 
(the bishop) serves Christ in his church, he is 
termed minister.” 1 Cor. iv. 1. is adduced as 
proof. Now that this text is wrested will appear 
when the question is asked:—Did the apostle 
Paul in this sentence, or even in this chapter, 
speak at all ofa bishop? Thisis the first ques- 
tion which a grammarian, or a logician, or a man 
of plain common sense will ask, who is intent 
on understanding such a question. Were these 
words spoken of a bishop, or bishops, in general, 
or particular? I fearlessly answer no. Suppose 
the pope of Rome, or the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople appropriated to himself the title of minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ, and adduced this proof, which 
is the only one the Westminster divines adduced 
in support of their claims; what would a pres- 
byterian doctor tell him? Would he not rationally 
and consistently say—Sir, Paul did not here 
speak of such ecclesiastical characters as you. 
He did not say—* Let a man so account of us 
popes, or patriarchs, as the ministers of Jesus 
Christ.’ This would be sound logic, or good 
sense. Well let us read the supplement to suit 
the Westminster appropriation. It reads thus— 
‘“‘Let a man so account of us bishops, as the 
ministers of Jesus Christ.” This is as glaring 
as the preceding. But now read the verse with 
the supplement which the scope or context im- 
periously demands, and both the papistical and 
presbyterial appropriations are perfectly explod- 
ed—* Let a man so account of us apostles as of 
the ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mys- 
teries of God.” Now either the creed makers 
supposed that apostles and bishops were the 
self-same orc er, or they either ignorantly or wil- 
fully appropriated the passage to themselves. 
On any hypothesis the perversion here is equal 
to the forging of a scripture authority. And did 
those men really believe that what was said of 
the apostles, applied to every bishop in the chris- 
tian church! Or were they so dull of apprehen- 
sion as to suppose that Paul here svake of bish- 
ops! So far will suffice as an exposition of the 
perversion of scripture in general, and of this 
passage in particular. ° 

(f) Mal, ii. 7. Rev.ii. 1, Unto the angel of the church 
of Ephesus, write. Rev.i.20. The seven stars are the 
angels of the seven churches. See also Rev. iii. 1,7. 

(yg) 2Cor. v. 20. Now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us; we pray 
you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. Eph. vi. 20. 

(h) Luke xii. 42. Who then is that faithful and wise 
steward, whom his lord shall make ruler over his house- 
hold, to give them their portion of meat in due season? 


1 Cor. iv. 1,2. Moreover it is required of stewards, that 
a man be found faithful. 
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But, say some, it is a trifling mistake, a mat- 
ter of no consequence. But it is undeniable 
that this method of quoting scripture, regardless 
of the scope of the writer, may issue, in other 
instances, in dogmas of the most dangerous im- 
port. We assert, however, that the above per- 
version is no little mistake, it is no trifling mat- 
ter. Itis a haughty and arrogant assumption of 
the clergy to give themselves the title of “the 
ministers of Christ,” and thereby to claim the 
honors and regards due to those properly so call- 
ed. Names have an imposing influence and lead 
thousands captive. But there is something in 
this clerical appropriation of this title as unjust 
as for one of seven heirs to an estate to pass him- 
self off amongst strangers as the heir of such an 
estate, or as it would have been, during the ne- 
gociation of Ghent, for one of the plenipotenti- 
aries to have called himself the minister of the 
United States. And there is something in it as 
arrogant too, as it would have been for a few 
American consuls, in other European countries, 
to have called themselves the ministers of the 
United States. 

But inthis appropriation of the title, the min- 
isters of Christ, there is a variety of error, and 
of arrogance. The term diakonos, in Greek; 
minister in Latin, ane servant in English, are ex- 
pressive of the same character or standing, are 
titles of the same import. The term minister, 
a general or unappropriated title, designates any 
servant, and belongs to every obedient disciple 
of Jesus Christ. In the general sense of the term 
it belongs to sister Phabe, as well asto any apos- 
tle or bishop. And, indeed, the widow who cast 
in her two mites, was a much greater minister or 
servant of God, than any of the Westminster 
clergy, who were servants of God and the long 
parliament. ‘To call the clergy the ministers ot 
Christ, is, therefore, a pious robbery of the obe- 
dient disciples of Christ, who are ministers of 
God as well as they, to speak in the most humble 
terms. 

But in the text taken from 1 Cor. 4. it is not dia- 
konos, but huperetes that Paul appropriated to him- 
self and his associates, the apostles. This term is 
defined, “ official servants of those in authority,” 
the office of a judicatory. It occurs, Matt. v. 25. 
translated officer; xxvi. 28. translated servant, 
but properly officers, as Dr. Campbell insists, It 
is applied to the servants or attendants of persons 
in authority, Luke xvi. 20. John xviii. 36. Acts 
xili. 5. And Jesus said to Paul, Acts xxvi. 16. I 
have appeared to you to make you a hupereten, a 
servant or minister of myself—lIt is no where ap- 
plied toa bishop, except in the writings of John 
Calvin, and the Westminster divines and their 
followers. 

Position 2. “ As it is his duty to be grave and 
prudent, and an example of the flock, and to gov- 
ern well in the house and kingdom of Christ, he 
is termed presbyter or elder. 1 Pet. v. 1.” ‘The 
passage quoted does not prove this position. Nor 
is there any passage that says they were called 
elders for such reasons assigned. But the pas- 
sage quoted proves that the term elder was.some- 
times applied to the first converts, to distinguish 
them from the novices. So Peter applies it to 
himself in the words quoted—I am also an elder, 
one of the first converts, (kai) even so old a dis- 
ciple, so early a convert, as that 1 witnessed the 
sufferings of Christ—Hence Paul exhorts that a 
bishop should not be selected from the novices, 


or recent converts, but that he should be one of 


the elders, or first converts, lest not having ex- 
perience, he might be puffed up with pride and 
fall into the condemnation of the devil. Hence 
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they were fitly styled elders because of their age 
and experience in the school of Christ, and over- 
seers from the nature of their office. 

Position 3. **As he is the messenger of God, 
he is termed the angel of the church. Rev. ii. 1.” 
The bishop is no where called an angel of the 
church. Many critics have spent all their ge- 
nius and talents in endeavoring to find out who 
the seven angels of the seven churches mention- 
ed in the second and third chapters of the Apoc- 
alypse were, and most certainly none of them 
hat satisfactorily found them out. Not one of 
them can afford any thing but a vague conjecture 
to support his theory. I do not so much wonder 
that the Westminster divines mistook here; as 
many of the most learned since that time have 
been — mistaken in their conjectures on 
the angels. My correspondent Philip was the 
first person and the only person, who suggested 
to me the true import of the term in those pas- 
sages. Its simplicity and’plainness constitute 
the chief reason, in my judgment, why the 
learned critics, who are always looking for 
mysteries where there are none, could not find 
it out. 

The term angel, every smatterer in Greek 
knows, signifies messenger. Now John, the wri- 
ter of these seven epistles, we all know, wasanex- 
ile in Patmos, when he wrote; and had not the lib- 
erty of travelling to visit those seven churches. 
He had no way of either receiving or communi- 
cating intelligence as respected ther, but by 
messengers. When the Lord appeared to him 
in Patmos he commanded him to write forseven 
messengers, seven epistles, to be carried toseven 
churches—For the messenger to Ephesus, says 
he, write as follows. For the messenger to 
Smyrna, write as follows. For the messenger to 
Philadelphia, write as follows, &c. A natural 
and correct translation of the original, according 
to the common signification of the terms, solves 
the whole difficulty, and puts to shame the gues- 
ses of those who were too learned to regard com- 
mon sense. The last words of the first chapter 
furnish the key to this difficulty; ** The seven 
stars, are messengers to the seven churches.’? 
Not the messengers. Yo and for are equally 


signs of the dative case in the Greek language. 


To write a letter for a messenger to carry, is 
precisely accordant to the original, and to the 
fact. For how, in the name of common sense, 
could an exile in Patmos send letters to several 
churches in Asia but by messengers! And 
what more natural than that each of these chur- 
ches, not more than one hundred and fifty miles 
apart, would send a messenger to the distin- 
guished exile at Patmos! Ifthey had a spark of 
christian love or veneration for the aged and only 
surviving apostle now a prisoner of Jesus Christ, 
could they refrain from visiting him by a mes- 
senger!—** [ was in prison and you came tome,” 
would suggest their duty. To those, or for those 
messengers of these churches was John to write 
according fo the commandment. So that the 
plain and most obvious translation of this 
passage solves all difficulties which the wri- 
ters on church government for ages have 
been, unable, in all their researches, to solve, 
Indeed there was no difficulty here, but what 
their systems made. They wished to find a 
bishop converted into an angel, at the close of 
the first century; and having before John died, 
made him an angel, it would be easy in a cen- 
tury or two to make one a ‘god on earth, and 
disposer of all earthly crowns.” So the West- 
minster position is false, and the text again 
wrested to prove what is untenable. 
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Position 4. “ As he is sent to declare the will 
of God to sinners, and to beseech them to be 
reconciled to God through Christ, he is termed 
ambassador.” ‘The bishop of a church is called 
an ambassador no where in the inspired writings, 
nor isthe term applicable to him in any sense 
whatever. It would be anoffence of a very high 
degree against truthand reason to call a modern 
missionary an ambassador of Christ: but still a 
much grosser outrage to call an overseer of one 
congregation of professed disciples an ambassa- 
dor of Christ. It is, however, sufficient for our 
purpose to show that the term is, by the apostles, 
exclusively appropriated tothemselves, The text 
adduced by the Westminster divines is 2 Cor. v. 
20. ** Now then we are ambassadors for Christ,” 
&c. Let common sense inquire, To whom does 
the pronoun we belong? or of whom does the 
apostle speak? Surely no man with any regard 
to the reputation of his understanding, will say 
that the apostle here spake of bishops or deacons, 
Jesus Christ is represented as God’s chief am- 
bassador, and the apostles sent by him as 
his ambassadors, to whom he committed the 
word of reconciliation, were his substitutes. 
Hence, says the apostle, We, the ambassadors of 
Christ, in his stead, as the ambassadors of God, 
beseech mento be reconciledtoGod. Since John 
Calvin’s time, the clergy of that school have 
boldly assumed the title of ambassadors of Christ. 
This honor they disputed with the Romanists, 
who contended that their priesthood were the 
plenipotentiaries of heaven, and were incorpo- 
rated a court by a decree of heaven, with full 
ot 9] to negotiate with the Deity on the be- 

alf of men, to remit sins and do all other acts 
and deeds belonging to the Sovereign of the 
Universe, by their delegated powers. It ap- 
pears altogether unnecessary to expose the ab- 
surdity of this arrogance any further; but as 
the clergy contend for the title with so much 
warmth, and as the people are argued out of 
their common sense in many instances—it may 
be expedient to observe that the title ambassa- 
dor amongst men, fyom whose usage of the term 
the apostles borrow it, exclusively belongs to 
those commissioned by thechief magistrate, and 
invested with full powers to exhibit terms of re- 
conciliation to those at variance with the govern- 
ment, whose plenipotentiaries they are. Before 
they can be accredited as such, it is necessary 
that they produce their commission in the hand- 
writing of the highest authority in the govern- 
ment, and the great seal of the state annexed. 
Our ambassadors at Ghent are referred to inillus- 
tration of this peculiarity. When the embassy 
is announced, the powers exhibited, and all the 
propositions declared, the embassy ceases. 
Those who afterwards descant upon, or interpret 
the articles of the embassy, are never called 
ambassadors or ministers plenipotentiary. Were 
the first orator in the land to travel through the 
world delivering lectures on the treaty at Ghent, 
exhorting the interested parties to a strict obser- 
vance of all the items, and praying for their 
prosperity in so doing, he could not be called an 
ambassador. Nomen inthe world can be called 
our ambassadors to Ghent, or to the court of St. 
James, but those who held that commission; 
nor could those commissioners themselves de- 
liver the same authority to others. In case of 
indisposition or death, they cannot constitute or 
appoint others. ‘The power that ordained them 
is the only power thatcanordain others. These 
are common place remarks. And for the same 
reasons, on the same grounds, and by all the 
same rules, no man breathing the breath of life 
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is an ambassador of Jesus Christ. The ambas- 
sadors are all dead, and returned to the high 
court that commissioned them. The articles of 
their embassy are all in writing delivered to the 
nations, the finger of God and the seal of heaven 
attached thereto; and no man, nor combina. 
tion of men on earth have any power to subtract 
from, or add one item to, the whole embassy ex- 
hibited in the New Testament. : 

Should different political parties arise in the 
state, on different interpretations of the treaty 
alluded to, and different orators expound and dis. 
cuss the treaty, it would be no more ridiculous 
nor arrogant in them, to call themselves ambas- 
sadors of the government of the United States, 
tham for those creatures of theological schools, 
those rabbies of modern divinity, those self-made 
bishops, to call themselves the ambassadors of 
Jesus Christ. 

So stands the fourth position we promised to 
expose; and such is the authority adduced to 
prove it. Indeed, as if ashamed to cite the pas 
sage, they refer to Eph. vi. 20, as a second proof 
where Paul says, “for which I am an ambassa- 
dor in chains.””» Here I must call to my aid all 
the logicians, grammarians, and critics in the 
land, toexplain by what rule, by what principle, 
by what authority, it may be said, that, because 
Paul was at one time an ambassador in chains, 
therefore every bishop in christendom is an am- 
bassador of Christ in chains!!! Yet this is the 
logic of the Westminster divines! 

The last position we shall notice, is,—“ As 
he dispenses the manifold grace of God, and the 
ordinances instituted by Christ, he is termed 
steward of the mysteries of God.” This is per- 
fect popery. ‘This assumption of the clergy is 
haughty beyond expression. A steward is one 
entrusted with the property of another, the dis- 
pensation or management of which, is under his 
control, for the time being, as though he were the 
gga nor is he accountable to any, but to 
1im who appointed him to his stewardship.— 
Such were the apostles. They were entrusted 
with the dispensation of the gospel, with the 
mysteries of God, and were to him alone account- 
able for their stewardship—The ministry of re- 
conciliation was committed to them, and tonone 
else. The dispensation of the gospel was theirs, 
and a wo from heaven awaited them, if they 
were not faithful in his work: for had they kept 
it back, or kept it a secret, and not fully made it 
known, the salvation.of men by Jesus Christ 
would have been frustrated. When he repaired 
to heaven and left them on earth, inspired by his 
Spirit, all depended upon their fidelity. They, 
however, were faithful; dispensed the gospel; 
showed the mysteries fully; published them with 
their tongues and pens, and committed them to 
the church, the repository of the truth. They 
made their knowledge of these mysteries public 
property, revealed them plainly and announced 
them to allmen. They did not lock them up in 
the bodies of the clergy, they did not secretly 
communicate them to theological schools, they 
did not delegate their authority to others, or sell 
the gift of God for money. 

But in what light do the Presbyterian clergy 
present themselves to our view, in the above ap- 
propriation of the title, “stewards of the myste- 
ries of God,” and ‘dispensers of the manifold 
grace of God?’ They expressly declare that 
they have the care and management of the man- 
ifold grace of God, and his ordinances entrusted 
to them, as the steward of an English lord has 
his estate put under his management during the 
absence of his master!! Amenable to ad 
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masters alone, they can communicate or not, dis- 
pense or retain the manifold grace of God by of- 
ficial right!! And worse than all, they will not 
do it without money! So that in fact these stew- 
ards, while paid by their master, make their of- 
ficial duties a source of revenue to themselves, 
But these donations are the perquisites of office! 
These stewards have, in too many instances, af- 
forded the people sufficient evidence that they 
have no manifold grace to themselves, much 
less a stock to communicate or dispense to oth- 
ers. And, instead of having one new myste- 
ry of God to exhibit, they are daily striving to 
make mysteries of their own, and do not under- 
stand the mysteries of God, unfolded by the 
apostles. I am as much the steward of the em- 
peror of Russia, as any one of them isasteward of 
the mysteries of God. ‘The texts they have cited 
are just like those already reviewed. Luke xii. 
42, was a parable addressed to the apostles by 
their master, who was preparing them for the 
stewardship. Their quotation of 1 Cor. iv. 1, has 
already been considered; and their adding this 
general maxim, ** Moreover it is required in stew- 
ards that a man be found faithful,” will apply to 
the keeper of lord North’s park more pertinently 
than any Presbyterian pastor in the common- 
wealth. 

T hese strictures will show what reliance should 
be placed in the textuaries, whether employed in 
making creeds or sermons. They will also fur- 
nish matter worthy of consideration to those who 
wish to look through a black coat and the titles 
of office to the spirit of the priesthood. We 
shall find many pages in the Westminster Con- 
fession more exceptionable than that noticed.— 
It is one of the best creeds, too, in the land.— 
But they are all “like to a bow that shoots de- 
ceitfully.” Eoitor. 


1 Narrative of the Origin and Formation of the 

Westminster or —, an Confession of Faith. 

No. I. 

Ir will be necessary, before any notice is taken 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, to 
state a few historical facts relative to those times. 

Charles I. had dispensed with the call of par- 
liaments, and had acted the tyrantin church and 
state for twelve years previous to the sitting of 
the long parliament. During these twelve years 
the puritans, or non-conformists to the English 
hierarchy, had suffered much from the Court of 
High Commission, the Star Chamber, and espe- 
cially from the arbitrary, cruel, and tyrannical 
proceedings of Archbishop Laud, who was at 
the head of the English church. The insolence 
of the archbishop, supported and patronized by 
the king and court, terminating in the famous 
et cetera oath decreed in his convocation for pre- 
venting innovations in déctrine and church gov- 
ernment, had arrived to a degree beyond the 
endurance of a great proportion of the king’s 
subjects in England and Scotland. Tumults 
and insurrections in Scotland, together with the 
embarrassed state of the king’s finances, obliged 
the king to call a parliament once more. 

This parliament which assembled A. D. 1640, 
kept their seats for about eighteen years. It was 
as anxiously looked up to by the church for a 
redress of grievances as it was by the state for a 
redress of hers. As we are more concerned at 
present with the religious views and proceedings 
of this parliament, than with its political, we 
shall advert to these. 

The king, if he had any conscience at all, 
was hampered, says Neal, with conscientious 
attachments to the divine right of diocesan epis- 
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copacy; but the parliament, almost to a man, 
excepting the bishops, were Erastians. * EKras- 
tus maintained that Christ and his apostles had 
prescribed no particular form of discipline for 
his church in after ages, but had left the keys in 
the hands of the civil magistrate, who had the 
sole power of punishing transgressors, and of 
appointing such particular forms of church gov- 
ernment from time to time as were most swhser- 
vient to the peace and welfare of the common- 
wealth.” Indeed these were the sentiments of 
our church reformers, from Archbishop Cranmer 
down to Bancroft. And though the Puritans in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth wrote with great 
eagerness forthe divine right of their book of 
discipline, their posterity in the next reign were 
more cooi upon this head, declaring their satis- 
faction if the present episcopacy might be 
reduced toa more primitive standard. This was 
the substance of the minister’s petifion to the 
ears in the year 1641, signed by several 

undred hands. And even those who petitioned 
for pulling down the hierarchy, root and branch, 
were willing to submit to a parliamentary refor- 
mation till the Scots revived the notion of divine 
right of presbytery in the assembly of divines.” 

A few historical facts, characteristic of the 
views and spirit of the parliament and of the 
times, will be of importance in this narrative. 

All the members of parliament took the sacra- 
ment from the hands of Bishop Williams, in the 
episcopalian order, shortly after their meeting. 

They appointed committees to receive peti- 
tions on grievances in religion. 

They resolved that, without act of parliament, 
a convocation of clergy could make no canons 
binding on the clergy and laity of the land. 

As the parliament increased in popularity and 
power, the Puritans stiffened in their demands, 
and accommodation between them and the episco- 
pal bishops became more and more impracticable. 

Two petitions of great note were sent up to 
the parliament; the one called the Root and 
Branch Petition, signed by fifteen thousand citi- 
zens and residents of London, praying that the 
whole hierarchy might be destroyed. The min- 
isters’ petition, signed by seven hundred bene- 
ficed clergy and an incredible number of citi- 


zens from different counties in England, prayed 


that the hierarchy might be reformed. Nineteen 
petitions, signed by one hundred thousand hands, 
of which there were six thousand nobility, gen- 
try, and beneficed clergy, prayed that the hierar- 
chy might be continued as it was. In these 
nineteen petitions it was stated, **that there can 
be no church without bishops; that no ordination 
was ever performed without bishops; that with- 
out bishops there can be no pee me and con- 
sequently no consecration of the Lord’s Supper; 
that a bishop has a character that cannot be com- 
municated but by a bishop; and that the church 
had been governed by bishops for fifteen hun- 
dred years.» The tacking of one hundred thou- 
sand names of freeholders to such petitions only 
prove that the honest countrymen acted too 
much with an implicit fai:h in their clergy. 
Loud complaints were made to parliament of 
unfair means of obtaining names to petitions. 
The Puritans are said to have drafted a petition 
for remedying some palpable grievances, which 
obtained thousands of names to it, and after- 
wards cut off the names and prefixed another 
— to them praying for a destruction of the 
ierarchy. This is affirmed by Lord Clarendon, 
val. 1. p. 204. But, be this as it may, when the 
House of Commons appointed a committee to 
examine into these matters, so many faults of 
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this kind appeared on doth sides, that the affair 
was dropped. 

The parliament resolved “that whosoever 
would not swear to support their liberties and 
the Protestant religion, was unfit to bear office 
in the church or commonwealth.” 

That the-Puritans, afterwards called the Pres- 
byterians, did not at first think of contending 
for presbyteries, orindeed for presbyterial church 
government, is evident from the plan of church 
government which they proposed to this parlia- 
ment for their ratification, at an early period of 
its session. This plan was pretty similar to 
Archbishop Usher’s. The outlines of this phan 
were as follows :— 

Ist. “That every shire (or county) should be 
a distinct diocese or church.” 

2d. “That in every shire or church twelve or 
more able divines should be appointed in the 
nature of an old primitive constant presbytery.” 

3d. ** That over every presbytery there should 
be a president, let him be called bishop, or over- 
seer, or moderator, or superintendant, or by any 
other name, provided there be one inevery county 
for the government and direction of the presby- 
tery, in the nature of the speaker of the House 
of Commons, or chairman of a committee.” 

Accordingly it was resolved, July 10, 1640, 
“that ecclesiastical power for the government 
of the church be exercised by commissioners.” 
July 31, “Resolved, that the members of every 
county bring in the names of nine persons to be 


ecclesiastical commissioners, on whom the power | 


of church government shall be devolved, but that 
noclergyman be of the commission.”? This shews 
that the Puritans ef those times did not intend 
the presbyterian government, but only a reduc- 
tion of episcopacy toa more moderate standard. 

The parliament willing to reform faster and 
farther than the king, and to limit and circum- 
scribe the prerogative beyond the desires of the 
king and bishops, became obnoxious to the king’s 
displeasure, and finally the king left his palace 
and retired to York; and his queen, a bold and 
resolute Catholic, having absolute dominion over 
him, together with some of the English bishops 
and members of the court, drove the king into 
a war against his own parliament; so that the 
nation was divided—one part for the king and 
the other for the parliament. It were tedious to 
go farther into a detail of the causes of this 
civil war, which brought so many calamities on 
the nation and the king to the scaffold, and it is 
unnecessary to our present object. 

The king, in the prosecution of this war, was 
reduced to the necessity of accepting the service 
and affection of the Papists; and on the other 
hand the parliament took all possible care to 
cultivate friendship with the Scots, and to secure 
that nation totheir interests. The king rejected 
a mediation, offered by the Scots, to effect a 
reconciliation between him and the parliament, 
because the Scots insisted upon the abolishing 
of episcopacy, and a uniformity of presbyterian 
government in the two nations. The members 
of parliament, being Erastians, as before ob- 
served, were under no conscientious scruples 
about a change of discipline, believing that the 
civil magistrate had the keys, and might estab- 
lish whatever form might be conducive to the 
public good, readily complied with any proposi- 
tions made by the Scots, readily accepted the 
mediation, and wrote to the Scots assembly, 
which was soon to meet, desiring their advice 
and assistance in bringing about such a reforma- 
tion as was desired. 

August 3, 1642, the Scots parliament wrote 








to the English parliament expressing their de- 
sires “for unity of religion, that there might be 
one confession of faith, one directory of worship, 
one public catechism, and one form of church 
government.” ‘The Scots parliament say, “ that 
they were encouraged to enter upon these labors 
by the zeal of former times, when their prede- 
cessors sent a letter into England against the 
surplice, the tippet, and corner cap, (worn by the 
clergy) in the year 1566, and again 1583, and 
1589. They therefore advise to begin with a 
uniformity of church government; for what hope 
ean there be of one confession of faith, one 
form of worship and catechism, till prelacy be 
plucked up root and branch, as a plant which 
God has not planted? “Indeed,” add they, 
“the reformed kirks hold their form of govern- 
ment by presbyteries to be jure divino and per- 
petual, but prelacy stands by jure humano.” 

The English parliament bowed to all these 
overtures, as they well knew they needed the 
Scots’ assistance in carrying on the war, and as 
they wished to engage them on their side against 
the king. Lord Clarendon observes very justly, 
says Mr. Neal, vol. 2. page 571, that the parlia- 
ment were sensible they could not carry on the 
war but by the help of the Scots, which they 
were not to expect without an alteration of the 
government of the church, to which that nation 
was violently inclined. But then to induce 
them, says Mr. Neal, to consent to such an alter- 
ation, it was said the Scots would not take up 
arms without it; so that they must lose all, and 
let the king return as conqueror or submit to the 
change. From this source sprang the Westmin- 
ster Creed. The policy of war, the fears of 
conquest, and the hopes of victoty, gave birth 
to the meeting of the divines. In faet the 
meeting of the divines at Westminster, and 
their proceedings, at the instance of the Eng- 
lish and Scots parliaments, was as perfect a 
political measure as was the queen’s pledging 
the crown jewels on the continent in order to 
raise gunpowder and firearms for her husband 
to fight his subjects into a belief that the hier- 
archy of England was of divine origin, and that 
the king reigned absolutely by jure divino, or by 
a divine right. 

The necessity of receiving assistance from 
Scotland in carrying on the war, and the condi- 
tion on which the Scots parliament agreed to 
lend that assistance, obliged the English parlia- 
ment to pass an ordinance for the assembling of 
divines to determine ona uniformity of doctrine 
and discipline for the two nations, or to establish 
a system of doctrine and discipline for the 
church of England that might assimilate it to 
the views of the kirk of Scotland. 

The ordinance bears date June 12, 1643, and 
is thus entitled, ““An ordinance of the Lords 
and Commons in Parliament, for the calling of 
an assembly of learned and godly divines and 
others, to be consulted with by the parliament, 
for settling the government and liturgy of the 
church of England, and for vindicating and 
clearing the doctrine of the said church from 
false aspersions and interpretations.”’* 

The ordinance ordered one hundred and 
twenty reverend gentlemen, ten peers, and twen- 
ty commoners of illustrious birth, whose names 
are all mentioned in the ordinance, and now 
lying before me, to assemble at Westminster, 
in the chapel called king Henry VII’s chapel, on 
the Ist of July, 1643. [Forty of those persons 
were to be sufficient for doing business, or to 
compose a competent quorum for the purposes 

+ Rushworth, vol. v. page 237. 
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of parliament. They were prohibited from 
introducing‘any topic of dis¢ussion from among 
themselves, and were to be confined “to such 
matters and things concerning the liturgy, doc- 
trine, and discipline of the church of England, 
as shall -be proposed by either or both houses of 
parliament, and no other.” They were “not to 
divulge their opinions or advices touching the 
matters aforesaid, either by printing, writing, or 
otherwise, without consent of parliament. If 
any difference of opinion arose, they were to 
represent it to parliament, with their reasons, 
that the houses might give further directions. 
i\Four shillings per day were allowed for each one 
during his attendance. Dr. William Twisse of 
Newbury was appointed prolocutor; and, in case 
of sickness or death, the parliament reserved to 
themselves the choice of another.” The ordi- 
nance concludes with the following proviso: 
“ Provided always, That this ordinance shall not 
give them, nor shall they in this assembly 
assume or exercise any jurisdiction, power, or 
authority ecclesiastical whatsoever, or any oth- 
er power than is herein particularly expressed.” 
The divines were chosen out of such lists as the 
knights and burgesses brought in out of their 
several counties, from each of which the parlia- 
ment chose one, or at most two. 

“ Before the assembly sat, the king, by his roy- 
al proclamation of June 22, forbade their meet- 
ing, for the purpose therein mentioned, and de- 
clared that no acts done by them ought to be re- 
ceived by his subjects. He also threatened to 
proceed against them with the utmost severity 
of the law. Nevertheless, sixty nine assembled 
in king Henry VII's chapel the first day, accord- 
ing to summons, not in their canonical habits, 
but chiefly in black coats, and bands in imita- 
tion of the foreign protestants. Few of the epis- 
copal divines assembled; and those who did, af- 
ter some time withdrew for these reasons: First, 
“ Because the assembly was prohibited by the 
royal proclamation.” Prahonth 9 “ Because the 
members of the assembly were not chosen by 
the clergy, and therefore could not appear as 
their representatives.” Third, ** Because there 
was a mixture of laity with the clergy, because 
the divines assembled were for the most part of 
a puritanical stamp, and their business, as they 
apprehended, was to pull down that which they 
would uphold.” 

Very different characters are given to these di- 
vines by ecclesiastical writers. Perhaps they 
are all exaggerated. We shall, however, give 
the statement of one on each side. Lord Claren- 
don says, ‘* About twenty of them were reverend 
and worthy persons, and episcopal in their judg- 
ments; but as to the remainder, they were but 
pretenders to divinity. Some were infamous in 
their .ives and conversations, and most of them 
of very mean parts and learning, not of scanda- 
lous ignorance, and of no other reputation than 
of malice to the church of England.» Mr. Bax- 
ter, on the other hand, affirms, that * they were 
men of eminent learning, godliness, ministerial 
abilities and fidelity.” As politicians, we may 
say, from their works, that they did not under- 
stand the principles of civil liberty, for “they 
would allow no toleration to those whom they 
called sectaries;” and had they understood the 
christian religion they would never have assem- 
bled in king Henry VII's chapel to help the par- 
liament to make a creed that would be the means 
of attaching the Scotch parliament to the Eng- 
lish in carrying on a war against their king; nor, 
indeed, would they ever have been induced to 
meet for the puspose of establishing any creed or 
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form of discipline for any community holding the 
apostolic writings as of divine origin. We shall 
resume this narrative in our next. Every thing 
we have stated or may state on this subject is 
derived from the most authentic source. We 
pledge ourselves for the accuracy of every fact 
stated on historical ground, the vouchers being 
of the highest reputation as historians. 

EpiTor. 





To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 
Dear Sir—Ovr friend Dr. Fishback, of Lex- 


ington, has proposed a plan of reformation in 
Transylvania University which is exciting a con- 
siderable interest in our state. As you have had 
an opportunity of much experience and observa- 
tion in referénce to universities and seminaries 
of learning in Europe and America, will you be 
so good as to give us your opinion on the subject ? 

The plan of reformation proposed seems to be 
to exclude all sectarianism in reference to reli- 
gion from the institution, and to make the scrip- 
tures the only school book on that subject; to 
be read and learned by the students until they 
become acquainted with the principles, evi- 
dence, design, and character of the christian re- 
ligion, as deduced from the bible. This is the 
religion of the country, in which all sects and 
denominations agree. 

It is also proposed that the different christian 
denominations be admitted to an equal partici- 
pation of the management and superintendency 
of the concern, in the board of trustees, and in’ 
the academical faculty, as far as practicable; 
and thereby to effect and cherish a unity of 
spirit in the bonds of peace, with an undivided 
confidence in all, in behalf of the institution. 
At the same time, to adopt a wise system of eco- 
nomy in the dress and expenditures of the stu- 
dents, so as to give to a man who is not rich 
an opportunity to educate his sons. 

Would it be proper to exclude scholastic theo- 
logy and natural religion, as they are called 
among the learned, from the course of instruc- 
tion, which you know are taught in colleges? or 
are they true? 

In Transylvania are taught, I observe from a 
catalogue, in the senior year, apr ge | of 
mind, including the first principles of theology, 
by the President—I suppose without the bible. 

Would or would not the above system, if 
adopted, in a great measure supersede the neces- 
sity of theological schools, except when estab- 
lished for sectarian purposes, and secure to pa- 
rents and guardians, and to the.country at large, 
instruction to the educated young men in the 
most important of all delehean-dhe science of 
spiritual things, which has been heretofore in a 
great degree neglected? My observation proves 
to me, that, if young men who are determined to 
fill situations in life which make education a 
prerequisite, do not bestow a particular, a criti- 
cal attention upon the principles, nature, and 
evidence of the christian religion, in their course 
of previous education and academical study, 
they live for the most part their life time alto- 
gether ignorant of that religion; for as soon 
as they end their studies in college, they be- 
come immediately engrossed by others which 
exclude it from their minds, perhaps already 
barred by ignorance, pride, and prejudice, against 
any degree of attention to “the wisdom that 
comes Sonn above,’? which is necessary for un- 
derstanding it. This is the reason why we have 
so much infidelity and ignorance in the christian 
religion, dissolute morals, too, among the learned 
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professional men in christendom. This is the 
reason, too, why christianity is regarded by so 
many of that description of men as a system of 
inconsistencies and contradictions. Am 1 right, 
or am I wrong? 

Ought Baptists to support and advocate the 
plan of reformation as suggested in the above 
sketch? I wish for information, because, from 
what I can learn, petitions will probably be cir- 
culated for subscription to the next legislature 
on the subject. A Constant Reaper. 

——, Ky. March 10, 1825. 





Reply.to the above. 
April 7, 1825. 

Dear Sir—Yovur favor of the ith ult. came 
to hand at too late an hour to be attended to in 
the April number. The subjects on which it 
treats are of great importance, both in a political 
and religious point of view. Seminaries cf learn- 
ing, for ages immemorial, have had a very great 
influence upon the political, moral, and religious 
character of society. And so long as the men 
who govern society owe their distinction to their 
education, and are elevated to these places that 
give them a formative influence on the views and 
habits of their contemporaries by means of their 
literary acquirements, literary institutions must 
be viewed with peculiar solicitude by the 

olitical, moral, and christian philanthropist. 
Vhether christianity ever was at all indebted 
. to colleges and universities, either directly or 
indirectly; or if indebted, whether it is more 
indebted to the popish or protestant literary es- 
tablishments are not the questions now to be 
discussed. That they have done much evil to 
mankind admits of no disputation, but that they 
may do good, and that the evil done is acciden- 
tal and not essential to them, is equally as in- 
disputable. 

That a course of instruction might be adopted 
and faithfully pursued, or that the present system 
might be reformed in the very best institutions, 
in such a way as to make them of incomparably 
more advantage to society, is, | presume, to all 
who are conversant in such matters, a very plain 
and evident proposition. Indeed, the attempts 
of the present century to new-modify literary 
institutions, and the progress made in reformation 
in several seminaries, is proof positive that they 
are yet, in the judgment of the best informed, in 
an imperfect state, and that great advances to- 
wards perfection may yet be made. That Tran- 
sylvania University, for whose prosperity you 
seem to be much concerned, may be elevated 
not only to still higher reputation at home and 
abroad, but that she may be rendered of incom- 
parably more benefit to Lexington, Kentucky, 
and the whole Union, is, with me, a matter de- 
monstrably evident. 

The plan proposed by Dr. Fishback, while it 
merely alludes to some of the more glaring de- 
fects in almost all the seminaries of the union, 
recommends to the consideration of the commu- 
nity a system of reformation, which if adopted 
in substance or in the principle, if not in the 
whole form, would not only place the institutions 
adopting it on a basis superior to all the colleges 
in the union on the present establishments, but 
would also divest those institutions of some, if 
not of all those blemishes which present them- 
selves so forcibly to the eye of the sagacious and 
benevolent members of the community. 

One of the greatest blemishes in the character, 
and one of the greatest defects in the system 
of most of our literary institutions, is that they 
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are religiously sectarian, and politically aristo- 
cratic in their constitution and administration, 
They are even in many instances much more 
so, strange as it may appear, in the American 
republic than they are in the British empire. 
This is perhaps more owing to the boards of 
trustees entrusted with the management of those 
institutions, and to the mighty spirit of emulation 
which seems to actuate religious sectaries in the 
contest who shall be greatest. The constitution 
and laws of the United States, founded upon 
the grand principles of civil and religious liberty, 
having placed all denominations on the same 
race-course, and laving given to every one a 
fair start, presents the goal equally accessible to 
all, and-the palm of distinction to that which 
runs fastest by its own strength—has indirectly 
contributed to that emulation which makes each 
one of the coursers willing to take hold of all the 
literary institutions he can grasp, in order to 
outtun, in this struggle for popularity, his com- 
petitors. It is perhaps owing to this that almost 
all our colleges are converted into sectarian 
schools, and are really more sectarian than under 
the English monarchy. For a similar reason 
they are more aristocratic too. In this countr 
we have no noble nor ignoble blood—it has all 
come down from Adam and Eve; but in Britain 
and throughout Europe there is noble and ignoble 
blood—how it originated is unknown to us, but 
the fact is that it is one of the most dangerous 
realities in the world. Noble blood makes noble 
men, and royal blood makes kings; but Latin 
and Greek make lords in America—and Hebrew 
and Chaldee, with natural religion, make kings. 
Hence, when the nobility of Europe condescend 
to visit our ignoble blooded Americans, they can 
hold cast amongst us only by repairing to our 
colleges and universities where they find our 
noblemen. I have said that our literary institu- 
tions are more sectarian and aristocratic in this 
country than in Britain, and the natural causes 
or philosophical reasons for this fact are to be 
found in these hints. 

In the University of Edinburgh, at the date 
of my last advices, there were two thousand two 
hundred -and fifty students; and in Glasgow 
university, forty miles distant, there were two 
thousand two hundred, of all religious per- 
suasions. Every parent and guardian commits 
the object of his greatest solicitude to those 
seminaries without the least apprehension or 
fear of any stratagem, or scheme, or undue in- 
fluence to bias his understanding or to proselyte 
him. The work of making sectaries and of 
confirming them belongs to the divinity chairs, 
which every student is ine to choose for himself 
after he has finished his academical course. The 
students are not even obliged to attend the ser- 
mons delivered in the chapels of these universi- 
ties. On presenting a certificate that he attends 
any religious assembly in the city or suburbs, he 
is Just in the same standing as those who fre- 
quent the chapel worship. 

The rapid advances made by the Belfast Se- 
minary upon Trinity College, Dublin, and upon 
Manooth College, furnish ample proof of the 
correctness of the principles contended for by 
Dr. Fishback. Trinity College, in the metropo- 
lis of the kingdom, existing for centuries, and 
devoted to the Church of England; Manooth 
too, of respectable antiquity, in the midst of a 
dense Roman Catholic community, and devoted 
to that religion, are outrivalled by an institution 
of twenty years standing, and comparatively 
fundless with regard to the others. Belfast, not 
sectarian in its “haracter, has, in twenty yeam™ 
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equalled, and if I mistake not, excelled them 
both in the number of it@ students. Yet all 
these seminaries need reformation; but in pre- 


portion as they are not sectarian, in other re-. 


spects, ceteris paribus, they are more popular and 
respectable. 

Dr. Fishback’s plan of giving to the board of 
trustees all the variety of sectarian feeling, by 
affording to every religious sect in the state a 
representation equal to its numbers, and by giv- 
ing, as far as practicable, to its academical facul- 
ty the same variety of feeling and character, 
most obviously divests the institution of a secta- 
rian character, makes it so far republican, and 
would no doubt, if adopted, elevate Transylva- 
nia as far above herself as above al! the insti- 
tutions in the western states. That one or two 
sects composed of a tew congregations in the 
state, should have a majority of members in the 
board, and have thereby the direction of a state 
seminary, will not suit the genius of our country, 
and much less the enlightened republican spirit 
of Kentucky. Reason, common sense, and re- 
publicanism, without a jarring voice, declares 
that, in a State institution, the membeys of that 
state, whether natural religionists or sectaries 
under the profession of christianity, should, in 
so far as that institution is likely to affect their 
consciences, have a contro] in its management 
proportioned to their numbers. 

Our colleges in the middie states are general- 
ly mere sectarian schools—most of them mére 
Presbyterian cradles, called by the clergy “the 
streams that make glad the city of ther God.” 
Hence they are fed by reviving showers, and, 
like rickety children, grow and languish at the 
same time, but always thrive disproportionally. 
But by these means the Presbyterian courser 
rune faster than his competitors. ‘The Method- 
ists and Baptists have *‘tried their luck” too by 
getting hold of colleges, but their systems do 
not so well correspond with those institutions. 
Instead of riding faster, they are only in danger 
of breaking the.r bones. ‘Their skill in man- 
aging their steeds being inferior to their better 
disciplined brethren, they are likely in most in- 
stances to get thrown off into the mud. 

You know that I discard the idea of qualifying 
a man to teach the christian religion by study- 
ing heathen mythology, dead languages, and 
natural religion, and, therefore, when I[ speak 
of advantages resulting to society from literary 
institutions, it is not in this way that I expect 
any, but in the general benefits of education 
communicated to society, and afterwards to be 
appropriated, like every other blessing of hea- 
ven, by the directions of the Holy Spirit speak- 
ingin the bible. When any community becomes 
intelligent, and when the advantages of educa- 
tion are generally diffused, the chnstian church 
will have her share of the benefits. To train 
any young man, purposely to make him a teach- 
er of christianity, I am always ready to show, 
to be ridiculous and absurd; contrary to reason 
and revelation. 

When I speak of divesting literary institutions 
of a sectarian character, it is with a reference 
solely to the public good; and as a measure of 
policy, 1 know of none that would contribute 
more to the reputation of any university, and 
consequently to increase its usefulness, by en- 
larging the number of jts studenfs, than to adopt 
sucha course. Besides, as those political states 
will profit most from the South American inde- 
pendence, who were the first to acknowledge 
their independence; so those colleges will protit 
most from this policy who first adopt it. 

U 
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But while I contend that no sectarian creed 
should be directly or indirectly taught in col- 
leges, with all the same arguments, and for the 
same reasons, with, perhaps, a few more, I would 
contend that this phantom of the schools, called 
natural religion, alias, deism, should be discard- 
ed equally as any other sectarian project.— 
While I would not have presbyteriaffism or any 
other anti-christian ism taught, I would not have 
deism inculeated. The exclusion of this chi- 
mera from all our schools would be a reformation 
as great as was the expulsion of the Aristote- 
lian predicaments and jargon from the colleges; 
and would be as benignant to christianity, as 
the expulsion of the Aristotelian logic was to- 
science in general. And here you see I would 
as cordially agree with the second grand item 
of reformation suggested in the Doctor’s plan, 
as with the first. A seminary of learning ought 
neither to be sectarian nor deistical. We know, 
too, there are sects and sectarians among Deists 
as among christians. And it is a fact, the rea- 
sons of which, too, can be as easily explained, 
that the natural religion of John Calvin is as 
deistical in its tendency as the natural religion 
of lord Herbert. A more elegant display and 
vindication of natural religion on John Calvin’s 
principles, we do not recollect to have heard in 
any seminary, than that which I had the pleas- 
ure of hearing, last November, from the lips of 
Dr. Caldwell in the Transylvania University, in 
his introductory lecture to the medical class. I 
regret the loss of the notes which I had taken 
of this learned and elegant lecture. Yet I am 
able to show, asI conceive, that if the princi- 
ples adopted in that lecture are tenable, the 
sooner we get rid of the bible the better. I 
know that the learned lecturer spoke, too, in 
commendation of the bible, but in this he was 
inconsistent with himself. Though I presume 
he borrowed nothing from john Calvin; yet, the 
old Reformer stood at his back with both his 
shoulders. -On those principles, the bible might 
be of some little use to the stupid herd of man- 
kind who cannot reason well; but to the philo- 


‘sopher who can look up ** through nature’s works 


to nature’s God,” it is as superfluous as a third 
wing to an eagle. It is, | have said, inconsis- 
tent for a natural religionist to commend the bi- 
ble, seeing it flatly contradicts his whole system. 
It declares, “The world by wisdom, or philoso- 
phy, knew not God.” It declares that it is by 
faith and not by reason that men can know the 
World was created. It declares, that we must 
believe that God exists—and that we cannot rea- 
son ourselves into a knowledge that God exists, 
Though I have not leisure nor room at present 
for this investigation, it is, 1 conceive, demon- 
strably evident, on the principles of reason, too, 
that without a revelation from God, no man can 
know that he exists. We are aware of many 
objections to this proposition, but we are pre- 
pared to show that they are as light as a feather, 
and that it is as true as the bible itself. 

It is, to every rational and sober mind, a 
matter of the deepest regret, that almost al! our 
young men return from college, graduates in ex- 
travagant and vicious habits. ‘They are most 
generally sceptics, except those who are destined 
for the priest’s office before they enter; these 
are generally fitm believers in the religion which 
they intend to teach. Now that the course of 
instruction tends this way, needs no other proof 
than the fact just stated. And, indeed, I never 
could see how it was possible for it to issue oth- 
erwise on natural principles. ‘ate ; 

On religious, moral, and political principles, it 
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is necessary that the evidences of the christian 
religion should be fairly, fully, and forcibly 
taught in every seminary in our country. This 
no sectary can object to.—In the next place this’ 
proposition should be as fully, fairly, and foreibly 
taught as the preceding, viz. That Jesus of Na- 
zareth isthe Messiah, the Son of the living God, 
and the only Saviour of men. This is what dis- 
tinguishes the Christian from the Jewish religion 
as now professed in the world, but is not peculiar 
to any religious sect, but common to all among 
us. This is all the teaching of religion that ap- 
pears consistent with the plan and design’ of it- 
erary institutions. Indeed, * Paley’s Evidences” 
contain, perhaps, the best outlines of a course of 
instruction of this kind tobe met with. This far 
is necessary to save our young men from the 
sceptical tendency of the other parts of an aca- 
demic course; and I know of no people in our 
stafe, or in any other, who could object to such 
a cevrse, whether deist or christian. 

So far I have just simply adverted to the que- 
ries in your letter, without doing more than to ex- 
press a naked opinion ortwo. It may become 
necessary to be more full on some topics in your 
communication, but this is impossible at present. 
The plan of reform in those grand outlines al- 
ready noticed, I conceive to be so evidently ben- 
eficial, and, indeed, liable to no serious objection 
from any sectary in religion or politics, as not only 
to deserve, but to command the co-operation of 
not only baptists, but paido-baptists in carrying 
it into effect. I know of but one objection that 
can be made to it, viz. Those wlio have the control 
alrgady, in this, or any other establishment, and 
those who wish to make it subservient to their 
own particular interest, and are intent thereon, 
will say, itis better that we and our friends 
should have its control as we think we can man- 
age it better to our own interest, than if all the 
community were to have a part in its manage- 
ment; in that case we could not expect to be 
either the sole, or the chief gainers. Believe me, 
my dear sir, in this is a very strong argument, 
and one that is always difficult to refute. 

I remain respectfully yours, 
Epiror. 


Quite 





No. 11.] June 6, 1825. 
A Narrative of the Origin and formation of the 

Westminster or Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

No. Il. : 

As Tue Regular Baptist Confession of Faith is, 
in its doctrinal parts, but a mere transcript of the 
Westminster creed; and as the whole of it is 
founded upon the same principles of creed 
making—a narrative of the origin and formation 
of the Westminster, its grand model and parent, 
cannot but be highly interesting to the admirers 
of this creed amongst the baptist community. It 
is true, however, that the drafters or copyists of 
the Westminster creed amongst the baptists did 
not intend to bind it either upon churches or in- 
dividuals, as the presbyterians or puritans do 
theirs; but only designed to show the puritans, 
who reviled them as damnable heretics, that 
their faith was substantially the same with 
theirown. Yet many of the baptists, ignorant 
of the design of their own little confession, wish 
to have it riveted upon the congregations of their 
fraternity on pain of excommunication, as the 
system of truth taught in the holy scriptures. 

his gccurrence in the history of the baptists 
serves to show how dangerous it is to traffic in 
the merchandize of Babylon. “Can aman take 
fire in his bosom and his clothes not be burnt??? 
But to resume the narrative. 
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It has already appeared that the Westminster 
confession owes its ‘origin to a political contest; 
that the convulsions of Engtand forced it into be- 
ing; that it is a small morsel of the religious lava 
that belched forth from the crater of that politi- 
cal voleano which made Britain tremble from 
north tosouth, from the Orkney Islesto the Straits 
of Dover. It is also evident that the civilians and 
politicians that projected its formation, although 
abetted by the clergy, designed to help them- 
selves to soldiers and munitions of war by the 
project; that they, being Erastians, had no ob- 
jections to any form of ecclesiastical policy which 
might be adopted; that, indeed, that form was 
most eligible which would best suit the exigen- 
cies of the times; and, as every thing in the civil 
war, then levied, depended on Scotland, that 
creed and form of discipline was conscientiously 
to be preferred which would insure the co-opera- 
tion of the Seots. Besides, two monstrous errors, 
arising, no doubt, from the mist of the dark ages, 
not yet dissipated, characterize the whole pro- 
ceedings of the church and state in this assembly. 
The first is now so palpable that all men in these 


United States reprobate it. It is the notion that 


the doctrine and worship of what is called the 
church, is to be regulated by acts of parliament; 
that the civil authority necessarily must take 
cognizance of the doctrine, discipline, and wor- 
ship of professed congregations of christians; 
that the civil sword must purify the hearts of the 
worshippers, and regulate their devotions. The 
other mistake, no less\absurd, though perhaps 
not so manifest to all, was conspicuous in the 
clergy and laity, who indeed fostered and matu- 
red the assumptions of the civil rulers by appeal- 
ing to them, ‘and in constituting them arbiters 
and judges of what was sound doctrine and true 
piety. ‘They appealed to them with all the con- 
fidence and earnestness that a christian appeals 
to the apostles, or as the Phillippian jaijor ap- 
pealed to Paul and Silas. The eivil rulers erred 
most palpably in —— such a jurisdiction 
over men’s consciences; and the clergy and their 
supporters erred as absurdly in looking up to 
them to exercise authority in their behalf; and 
thus flattered them into the belief of a lie, that in 
decreeing what was sound-doctrine and true pie- 
ty they were serving God and his chureh. 

We had in our last number left the divines in 
king Henry VII's chapel, regularly summoned, 
systematically hired, and patronized by the long 
empere< waiting for their orders. Saturday, 

uly 1, 1643, the assembly was opened with a 
sermon by Dr. Twisse, both houses of parlia- 
ment being present. ‘The ordinance for their 
convention was then read; and the members 
called by name, after which they adjourned to 
Monday. 

Among the rules by which they were to be 
governed, the féllowing oath or protestation 
was to be taken by every member, and, to refresh 
their memories, it was to be read every Monday 
morning: . : 

“T, A. B., doseriously and solemnly, in the pres- 
ence of Almighty God, declare that, in the as- 
sembly whereof I am a member, I will not 
maintain any thing in matter of doctrine, but 
what I believe in my conscience to be most 
agreeable to the word of God; or in point of 
discipline, but what I shall conceive to conduce 
most to the glory of God and the good and peace 
of the church.” , , 

The parliament would not trust them without 
an oath, and they succumbed to the above form. 
But let the reader remember the distinction 
between doctrine and discipline marked < a 
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vow. In doctrine they vowed to maintain what 
in their consciences they believed most agreeable 
to the divine oracles; but in discipline they were 
not under the same obligation—they were to 
maintain what they conceived most to conduce 
to the glory of God and the peace of the churches. 
They were in fact sworn toact, if not to believe, 
as Erastians. The form of oath is predicated 
upon Erastian principles; that is, that there is no 
fixed form of discipline in the Scriptures, but 
that it was left to the civil magistrate who has 
the Keys. Yes, they vowed to make the Bible 
the standard of doctrine, and their own concep- 
tions of God’s glory and the peace of the church 
the standard in matters of discipline. Under 
this vow or oath they entered upon their work. 
The parliament, on Thursday, 6th July, sent 
them farther regulations, amongst which it was 
appointed that two assessors be joined with the 
prolocutor to supply his place in case of absence 
or sickness. ose first appointed were Dr. 
Cornelius Burges and John White. It was also 
ordered by the parliament, * thatiall things agreed 
upon and bape ae for the parliament, shall be 
openly read and allowed in the assembly, and 
then offered vo the parliament to act upon (as the 
higher house) if the majority assent; provided 
that the opinions of the persons dissenting, with 
their reasons, be annexed, if they desire it, and 
the solution of those rensons by the assembly.” 
The rules being prescribed, and the manner 
of proceeding being settled, the parliament sent 
the assembly an order to review the thirty-nine 
articles of the Church of England. Before the 
assembly began, they petitioned parliament to 
appoint a fast. Of this = Bishop Kennett 
said, “Impartially speaking, it is stuffed with 
schism, sedition andcruelty.” Our limits forbid 
us to publish this petition. The prominent fea- 
tures of which are: They petition the parliament 
inthe name of Jesus Christ, “your Lord and 
ours,” that “they would set up Christ more glo- 
riously in all bis ordinances, and teform all 
things amiss throughout the land.” Besides 
praying for the fast, they pray the parliament to 
‘suppress all the bold venting of corrupt doc- 
trines; to charge all ministers to catechise the 
children and the ignorant adults; to have a care 
to punish all profanation of the Sabbath and of 
fast days, by unlawful labor or sports; to put 
down by a “thorough proceeding” all blind 
ce and scandalous ministers; to quicken the 
aws against swearing and drunkenness: totake 
a severe course against fornication, adultery, 
and incest; to abolish popery,” &c. &c. 
Friday, July 21, was appointed a fast, and 
three of the divines preached before parliament, 
and the fast was observed with great solemnity. 
Next day a committee was appointed to examine 
what amendments were proper to be made in 
the thirty-nine articles, and to report to the as- 
sembly. They spent ten weeks in debating 
upon the first fifteen, before the arrival of the 
Scots commissioners. Their design was to ren¢ 
der their sense more express against the Armini- 
ans, whom they: cordially hated, and to make 
them more determinate in favor of Calvinism. 
They appeared as solicitous to condemn anti- 
nomianism as to strengthen the churches against 
arminianism, ahd a a committee to pe- 
ruse the writings of Dr. Crisp, Eaton, and Salt- 
marsh, who drew out some of the most danger- 
ous’ positions. The assembly then condemned 
them, dnd endeavored to confute them in their 
public preachments. ; 
The Scots in the mean time got up a general 
assembly to consider of the state of religion, as 
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well asa political assembly, as conservators of 
the peace. The king gave them orders to con- 
fine their attention to their own country, and to 
let England alone. The parliament of England 
sent five dignified laymen and two distinguished 
divines from Westminster, with letters to each 
of the Scotch assemblies, desiring their assistance 
in the war, and some of their divines to assist 
those assembled at Westminster “to settle a 
uniformity. of religion and church government 


.between the two nations.”» These seven com- 


missioners arrived at Edinburg on the ninth of 
August, and were well received by the Scotch 
Assembly, which (in profound policy) proposed 
asa preliminary, “that the two nations should 
enter into a perpetual covenant for themselves 
and theirposterity, that all things might be done 
in God’s house according to his will.” The 
Scots appointed some of their number to confer 
with the English commissioners on the form.of 
this covenant. This being done, they chose 
delegates for the Westminster assembly, and 
unanimously advised the convention of states to 
assist the English parliament in the war, for 
seven reasons, viz. **1. Because they apprehen- 
ded the war was for religion. 2. Because the 
Protestant faith was in danger. 3. Gratitude to 
the English for former assistances to the Scots 
required a suitable return. 4. Because the 
churches of England and of Scotland being em- 
barked in one bottom, if one be ruined the other 
cannot subsist. 5. The prospect of uniformity 
between the two kingdoms in discipline and 
worship will strengthen the Protestant faith at 
home andabroad. 6. The present English .par- 
liament had been friendly to the Scots and 
might be so again. 7. Though the king had 
lately established their religion, yet they could 
not confide in his royal declarations, having so 
often found facta verbis contraria, i. e. his deeds 
contrary to his words.” 

The instructions of the commissioners sent to 
the assembly at Westminster were to promote 
the extirpation of popery, prelacy, heresy, schism, 
scepticism, and idolatry, and to endeavor a union 
between the two kingdoms in one confession of 
faith, one form of church government, and one 
directory of worship. The committee for draw- 
ing up the solemn league and covenant delivered 
it into the Assembly, August 17, where it was 
read and highly applauded by the ministers and 
lay elders, none opposing it except the king’s 
commissioners, so that it passed the assembly 
and convention in one day!! It was despatched 
the next morning to London, to the Westminster 
divines and Parliament, with a letter to the two 
houses, wishing that it might be confirmed, and 
solemnly sworn, and subscribed in both houses, 
as the surest obligation to make them stand and 
fall together in the cause of religion and liberty. 
The two divines, Marshall and Nye, who were 
sent into Scotland as commissioners with the 
five noble laymen, wrote, August 18, to the 
Westminster Assembly, “to assure their breth- 
ren that the Scotch clergy were entirely on the 
side of the parliament in this war against the 
age and episcopalian faction; so that if the 

nglish parliament (say they) comply with the 
form of this covenant, they were persuaded that 
the whole body of the Scotch kingdom will live 
and die with them, and speedily come to their 
assistance.” 

When the commissioners arrived in London 
they presented the covenant to the two houses, 
who referred it to the Assembly of divines.— 
Some of the divines opposed some articles of 
the covenant. Dr. Featly declared he — 
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abjure prelacy absolutely, because he had sworn 
to obey his bishop in all things lawful and honest. 
Dr. Burges objected to several items, and it was 
with difficulty he was persuaded to subscribe 
after he had been suspended. ‘ie prolocutor 
and many others declared for primitive episco- 
pacy. They refused to subscribe until a paren- 
thesis was inserted declaring what sort of pre- 
lacy was to be abjured, viz. (church government 
by archbishgps, bishops, deans, and chapters, 
archdeacons, and all] other ecclesiastical officers 
depending upon them.) 

Bishop Burnet says the English commission- 
ers pressed the Scots for a civil league, but the 
Scots would have a religious one. Sir Henry 
Vane put the word league into the letter, as 
thinking that might be broke sooner than a co- 
venant; and in the first article inserted these 
words after the term reform, “ according to the 
word of God;°? but the Scots relied upon the 
next words, “and according to the practice of 
the best reformed churches.”» When Mr. Cole- 
man read the covenant before the house of 
Lords, in order to their subscribing it, he de- 
clared that by prelacy all sorts of episcopacy 
were not intended, but only the form therein 
described. Thus, says Mr. Neal, the wise men 
on both sides endeavored to outwit each other 
in wording the articles; and, with these slight 
amendments, the covenant passed the assembly 
and both houses of Parliament, and by an order 
dated September 21, was printed and published. 
Thus originated and progressed the solemn 
league and covenant, which is appended to the 
Old Confession of Faith, which must be identi- 
fied with it because of the same character and 
emanating from the same source, and designed for 
the same end. The first two articles of which, 
as a specimen, we shall here insert :— 

“ We, noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, 
citizens, burgesses, ministers of the gospel, and 
commons of all sorts, in the kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, by the providence 
of God living under one king, and being of one 
reformed. religion; determined to enter into a 
mutual and solemn league and covenant, where- 
in we all subs¢ribe, and each one of us for him- 
self, with our hands lifted up to the Most High 
God, do swear— 

“ist. That we shall sincerely, really, and con- 
stantly, through the grace of God, endeavor, in 
our several places oa callings, the preservation 
of the reformed religion in the church of Scot- 
land, in doctrine, worship, in discipline, and go- 
vernment, against our common enemies; the re- 
formation of religion in the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government, according to the word of God 
and the example of the best reformed churches; 
we shall endeavor to bring the church of God in 
the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction, 
and uniformity in religion, confession of faith, 
form of church government, directory for wor- 
ship, catechism; that we, and our posterity after 
us, may, as brethren, live in faith and love, and 
the Lord may delight to dwell in the midst of us. 

“2d. That we shall, in like manner, without 
respect of pefsons, endeavor the extirpation of 
popery, prelacy, (that is, church government by 
archbishops, bishops, their chancellors and com- 
missaries, deans and chapters, archdeacons, and 
all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that 
hierarchy,) superstition, heresy, schism, profane- 
ness, and whatsoever shall be found to be contrary 
to sound doctrine and the power of godliness, lest 
we partake in other men’s sins, and thereby be 
in danger to receive of their plagues; and that 





the Lord may be one, and his name one, in the 
three kingdoms.” 

‘* Monday, mapenter 25, 1643, was appointed 
for subscribing this covenant, when both houses 
with the Scots’ commissioners and assembly of 
divines, being met in the church of St. Margar- 
et’s, Westminster, the Rev. Mr. White, of Dor- 
chester, opened the solemnity with prayer; after 
him Mr. Henderson and Mr. Nye:spoke in justi- 
fication of taking the covenant from scripture 
precedents, and displayed the advantage the 
church had received from such sacred combina 
tions. Mr. Henderson spoke next, and declared 
that the states of Scotland had resolved to aggist 
the parliament of England in carrying on the de- 
signs of this covenant; then Mr. Nye read it 
from the pulpit with an audible voice, article by 
article, gach person standing uncovered, with hig 
right hand lifted up bare to heaven, worshipping 
the great name of God, and swearing to the per- 
formance of it. Dr. Gouge ondatatied the so- 
lemnity with prayer, after which the House of 
Commons went up into the chancel, and sub- 
scribed their names in one roll'of parchment, 
and the assembly in another, in both of which 
the covenant was fairly transcribed. Lord’s day 
following it was tendered to all persons within 
the bills of mortality, being reed in. several 
churches to their congregationsas above. Octo- 
ber 15, it was taken by the House of Lords, after 
a sermon preached by Dr. Temple, from Nehe- 
miah x. 29. and an exhortation by Mr. Coleman. 
October 29, it was ordered by the committee of 
states in Scotland to be sworn to and subscribed 
all over that kingdom, on penalty of the confis- 
cation of goods and rents, and such other punish- 
ment as his majesty and the parliament should 
inflict on the refusers. All the lords of the coun- 
cil were summoned to sign the covenant, No- 
vember 2, and those who did not, to appear 
again the 14th of the same month, under the se- 
verest penalties; when some of the king’s party 
not attending, were declared enemies to their re- 
ligion and to their kingand country. November 
17, their goods were ordered to be seized, and 
their persons apprehended ; upon which they fled 
into England. Such was the unbounded zeal of 
that nation. February 2, following, the cove- 
nant was ordered to be taken throughout the 
kingdom of England, by all persons above the 
age of eighteen years; and the assembly were 
commanded to draw up an exhortation to dispose 
the people to it, which being approved by both 
houses, was published.” 

Here we shall leave the Westminster assem- 
bly for the present, engaged in forming exhorta- 
tions to induce all persons from eighteen years 
and upwards to swear to extirpate popery and 
prelacy, and to maintain presbytery themselves 
and their children forever. Epiror. 





A Review of Dr. Miller’s Lecture on the Utility 
and Importance of Creeds and Confessions. 


Tuts lecture was delivered at the opening of 
the summer session of the Theological Seminar 
of the Presbyterian church, Princeton, July 2d, 
1824, by Samuel Miller, D. D. Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History and Church Government in 
the aforesaid Theological School. It is therefore 
a precious document, as it affords a fair specimen 
of the theological views of this great school 
of the Presbyterian prophets, and as it brings 
to a focus all the lights of this learned body of 
divines on this much disputed subject. It has 
been in circulation for a few months and has re- 
ceived the approbation of al] the admirers < = 
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Westminster Creed in this country, as far as we 
have learned. ‘The editors of the West, as well 
as those of the East, extol it as a prodigy: of ge- 
nius, learning, and sound doctrine. As it brings 
down to July 2, 1824, all the distoveries and im- 
provements of fifteen centuries in defence of 
human creeds, by a Master in this Israel and a 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, we may 
naturally expect much light from it on the topic 
on which it treats; and that as it is the dast, so it 
is the most able defence of human creeds.— 
As such we are bound to consider it, and as 
such we shall offer a few remarks upon it. 

In our series of essays upon the restoration of 
the ancient order of things, we had begun and 
resulved to prosecute an investigation of the mer- 
its of the arguments in favor of those creeds; 
but as we have got them all offered to us at once, 
and by so able a hand, from such a dignified 
chair, we are exonerated from the iabor of gath- 
ering them from many sources, and shall there- 
fore consider ourselves in possession of the most 
important in possessing the defence of Dr. Miller. 
We shall therefore detach from those Essays on 
the Restoration the subject of human creeds, 
and in detail examine their merits per se, as the 
Doctor presents them. 

Aftera fashionable exordium, such as Horace 
would approve, in which Dr. Miller teaches the 
young prophets to consider themselves like Je- 
sus of Nazareth, as “set for the fall and rising 
avain of many in Israel,’ he proceeds to his 
subject, which he states to be “the importance 
of creeds and confessions for maintaining the 
unity and purity of the visible church.” He 
next gives his reasons for calling his candidates 
for the holy office of the Presbyterian ministry 
to this subject; amongst these the chief is, “that 
latitudinar:ans and heretics’ are animadverting 
too severely on this subject—for, with the Doc- 
tor, they who oppose human creeds are almost 
exclusively either latitudinarians or heretics.— 
No doubt in this he is correet; for Paul himself, 
when he ceased to argue in defence of the tra- 
ditions and dogmas of the theological seminary 
in Jerusalem, became an incorrigible heretic, 
and a wild latitudinarian; and no wonder if his 
followers should still be considered and called 
heretics by all Gamaliels. 

sut that the reader may be able at one view 
t> see the whole phalanx of arguments which 
have been gathered and condensed for one thou- 
sand two hundred and threescore years, in sup- 
port of the utility and importance of these stan- 
dards, we shall present in ono view the seven- 
fold reasons of the Doctor:— 

“Now I affirm that the adoption of such a 
creed is not only lawful and expedient, but also 
indispensably necessary to the harmony and pu- 
rity of the visible church. For the establish- 
ment of this position, let me request your atten- 
tion to the following considerations: — 

“I. Without a creed explicitly adopted, it is 
not easy to see how the ministers and members 
of any particular church, and more especially a 
large denomination of christians, can maintain 
unitv among themselves. : 

“2. The necessity and importance of ereeds 
and confessions appear from the consideration, 
that one great design of « stablishing a church in 
our world was, that she might be, in all ages, a 
depository, a guardian, and a witness of the 
Truth, 

_ “3. The adoption and publication of a creed, 
's a tribute to truth and candor, which every 
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“4. Another argument in favor of creeds, pub- 
licly adopted and maintained, is, that they are 
friendly to the study of christian doctrine, and of 
course to the prevalence of christian knowledge. 

“5, Itis an argument of no small weight in 
favor of creeds, that the experience of all ages 
has found them indispensably necessary. 

“6. A further argument in favor of creeds and 
confessions may be drawn from the remarkable 
fact, that their most zealous opposers have gen- 
erally been latitudinarians and heretics. 

“7: The only further argument in support of 
creeds on which I shall dwell, is, that their most 
zealous opposers do themselves virtually employ 
them in all their ecclesiastical proceedings.” 

After the amplification and elucidation of these 
seven strong “arguments” or affirmations of the 
Doctor, he meets and refutes five objections, 
viz :— 

“1. And the first which I shall mention is, 
that forming a creed, and requiring subscription 
to it as a religious test, is superseding the bible, 
and making a human composition instead of it 
a standard of faith. 

“2, Another objection frequently made to 
church creeds is, that they interfere with the 
rights of conscience, and naturally lead to op- 
pression. 

“3. A third objection often urged against sub- 
scription to creeds and confessions is, that it is 
unfriendly to free inquiry. 

“4, A fourth objection frequently brought 
against creeds is, that they have altogether fail- 
ed of answering the purpose professed to be in- 
tended by them. 

“5. The last objection which I shall consider 
is, that subscription to creeds has not only failed 
entirely of producing the benefits contemplated 
by their friends, but has rather been found to 
produce the opposite evils—to generate discord 
and strife.” 

He then concludes with sundry warm exhor- 
tations to the young candidates for the sacred 


| office to contend earnestly for the faith once de- 
_livered by asynod and parliament to the militant 


kingdoms of England and Scotland, -as neces- 
sary to the unity and purity of a visible church 
niilitant. 

After thus surveying the bounds and limits of 
this defence, we may take it up in piecemeal, 
and examine each fold of this sevenfold shield. 
But that the reader may be able to take as gen- 
eral a view of the ground we occupy as of that 
occupied by the Doctor, we shall, by way of pre- 
paration, suggest what we must call the two 
grand sophisms on which his defence rests. 

Ist. The Doctor, by some fatal accident to his 
scheme, identifies the church or congregation of 
Jesus Christ with the visible Presbyterian con- 
gregation orchurch. Now we will readily agree 
with the Doctor that some of his arguments are 
conclusive, admitting this sophism to be a truth. 
For his first argument shows that “it is not easy 
to see how the ministers and members of any 
particular church, and more especially a large 
denomination of christians, (that is, a Presbyte- 
rian or Episcopalian denomination,) can main- 
tain unity among themselves without a human 
creed.” Iagree with the Doctor here, that a 
human creed is essential to the unity of a politi- 
cal or worldly establishment, such as the Pres- 
bvterian or Episcopalian denomination. And l 
think it would require better eyes than the Doc- 
tor’s or mine ,“to see” how the ministers and 
members of the large denomination of Presby- 


christian church owes to the other churches and | terians could maintain unity without a human 
Any human establishment requires hu- 
Lod 
79 


the world around her. 


creed. 
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man contrivances to keep it together. I do not 
believe that Free-Masons could maintain their 
unity and harmony without a creed, and formu- 
la, and catechism. I will agree with the Doctor 
that itis not easy to see how either the large 
and respectable denomination of Free-Mason 
christians, or the large and respectable denomi- 
nation of Presbyterian christians could maintain 
their unity of spirit without a written creed de- 
duced from the bible. And I will add that I 
am ‘assured, were it not for the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith, the Presbyterian church 
would soon become extinct, as others before it 
have done, built upon humancreeds. A human 
creed is the very rock on which a sect or denom- 
ination is built. ‘If the foundation be destroy- 
ed what can the buildersdo?” Indeed the creed 
of Westminster is called “The Constitution of 
the Presbyterian church in the United States.” 
Now who does not kiiow, that if the constitution 
be destroyed, the social existence of those con- 
federated by it, is destroyed!—The misfortune, 
then, is that the Doctor’s able defence only 
proves that human creeds and confessions are 
necessary to preserve sectarians, or to unite one 
denomination ina league defensive and offensive 
against all others. For this he reasons, and de- 
monstrates, and proves, as a Doctor ought, when 
employed in drilling young recruits for the ranks 
and wars of theirsect. They will march forth 
in this panoply, invincible in fight. That human 
creeds are necessary to the existence of sects of 
human contrivance, the Doctor has well proved; 
but the sophism is here, that he argues that hu- 
man creeds are therefore necessary to the unity 
of the church of Christ. ‘This is the deception, 
this the sophistry of six of the seven arguments. 
A greater blunder we do not remember to have 
seen committed by any Doctor since the days that 
the Jesuits wrote in favor of themselves, as a bro- 
therhood confederated by divine authority, than 
that which Dr. Miller has unhappily committed 
in arguing that, becauséa human creed is ne- 
cessary to the unity of one sect, or for the main- 
tenance of one division in what he calls the 
church of Christ, therefore a human creed is ne- 
_cessary to the unity of that church. In plain 
English, that which makes and keeps up one di- 
vision, is necessary to the unity of the whole.— 
This is Princeton logic, and Presbyterian divin- 
ity! But after all, the Doctor may have meant, 
by the unity of the church, the unity of the 
Presbyterians. And, indeed, this appears to be 
the design of his whole defence, for in his ex- 
hortation he rather censures the Presbyterian 
ministry for not being sectarian enough. His 
words are— 

‘We are so ready to fraternize with all evan- 
gelical denominations that we almost forget that 
we have a denomination of our own, to which 
we are peculiarly attached. Now this general 
spirit is undoubtedly excellent; worthy of con- 

+ stant culture, and the highest praise. But may 
it not be carried to an extreme? Universal active 
benevolence, is a christian’s duty; but when the 
head of a family, in the ardor of his exercise, 
feels no more concern or responsibility respecting 
his own household, than he does about the 
households of others, he acts an unreasonable 
part, and, what is worse, disobeys the command 
of God. Something analogous to this, I appre- 
hend, is the mistake of that christian, or that 
minister, who,.in the fervor of his catholicism, 
loses sight of the fact, that God, in his provi- 
dence, has connected him with a particular 
branch of the visible church, the welfare and 
edification of which he is peculiarly bound to 
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seek. If his own branch of the church has any 
thing of peculiar excellence in his estimation, 
on account of which he prefers it,;—which is 
always to be supposed,—can it be wrong for him 
to desire that others should view it in the same 
light? And if he be justifiable in recommending 
these peculiarities from the pulpit—as all allow 
—is he not equally justifiable in recommending 
them from the press, especially by means of ac- 
credited publications?” 

Now this is in brief—it is ee to be charita- 
ble to all, but see that you keep up your own 
sect. Keep up the presbyterian denomination, 
as every good father keeps up his own house. 
Be good neighbors, but remember the interests 
of your own house. 

Such is the sophism that constitutes the basis 
of six of his seven arguments. And they are 
plausible if we admit that the presbyterian de- 
nomination is exclusively the church, but on any 
other principle they are ridiculous and absurd. 
And let it be remembered that there is no con- 
troversy between us and the doctor upon the ne- 
cessity and utility of his confession of faith to 
the existence of his own sect. But this we shall, 
until we obtain new faculties, consider a sub- 
ject as distinct from the unity of the disciples 
of Christ, as the union of the Turks against the 
Greeks is distinct from the American union on 
the grand principles of civil ard religious liberty. 

The second sophisin which constitutes the se- 
cond pillar of the Doctor’s superstructure is, that 
those who discard human creeds as important and 
useful to the church of Christ, reject all creeds. 
His seventh argument is predicated entirely up- 
on this, and some of his remarks upon the others 
partially. Now this is making a man of wax and 
blaming him for not speaking. While we con- 
tend that human creeds are every way unscrip- 
tural and destructive to the unity and purity of 
the church of Christ, we contend that his church 
has, and must have a creed, and that he has him- 
self drawn it out and committed it to writing by 
his apostles. If he had thought, as he knew all 
that would come to pass in the dark ages, that 
any other creed or formula was necessary for pre- 
sent exigencies, he would have given directions 
and authority to some persons to have formed it; 
but as he has not done this we are sure it is un- 
necessary, just because he thought so. Having 
taken this general view of Dr. Miller’s lecture, 
and of the sophisms on which it is based, we 
dismiss it for the time being, reserving particu- 
lars until another opportunity. Epitor. 
A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 

No. IV. 

Tuat the word of the apostles shall be the on- 
ly creed, formula, and directory of faith, wor- 
ship, and christian practice, when the ancient 
order of things is restored, we have offered some 
evidence to show. The constitution and law of 
the primitive church shall be the constitution 
and law of the restored church. As the consti- 
tution and law then admitted all the faithful dis- 
ciples of the Lord to an equal participation of 
all privileges; so when the same is again adop- 
ted, the same privileges will be extended tuevery 
orderly citizen of the kingdom. Without any oi 
our modern creeds in substance or in form the 
church was once united, complete, and happy, and 
will be so again. For the same cause will always 
produce the same effect. When the disciples 
shall return to the Lord he will return to them. 

In receiving members or citizens into the 
kingdom, or in naturalizing foreigners, it ap- 
peared, in our last essay, that nothing was requl- 
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red of them but an acknowledgment of the 


word or testimony of the witnesses concerning 


the King, Jesus of Nazareth. A hearty decla- 
ration, or confession with their lips, that they be- 
lieved in their hearts, that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah, the Son of the living God, the 
King and Lord of all, qualified them as appli; 
eants for naturalization. In the act ofimmersion 
into this name, they renounced every other Mes- 
siah, Lord, King, or Saviour; they put off their 
former religion, and renounced every religious 
obligation to any other system or authority, and 

ut on Jesus, as their Lord and King. From a 
consideration of the ancient order it appeared, 
that the apostles did not command men to be 
baptized into their own experience, but into the 
faith then delivered to the saints. It was affirm- 
ed that the ancient order was wiser, safer, and 
more honerable to the saving truth, than the 
modern way of receiving members into a baptist 
society, eae proof was presented. 

In the present essay we shall make a few re- 
marks upon another important preliminary to 
the restoration of the ancient order of things. 
‘There must be, and there shall be, an abandon- 
ment of the new and corrupt nomenclature, and 
a restoration of the inspired one. In other 
words, there must be an abandonment of the 
Babylonish or corrupt phraseology of the dark 
ages and of modern discoveries, in the fixed 
style of the christian vocabulary. This is a 
matter of greater importance than may, at first 
sight, appear toall. Words and names long con+ 
secrated, and sanctified by long prescription, 
have a very imposing influence upon the human 
understanding. We think as wellas speak by 
means of words. It is just as impossible for an 
adult to think as to speak without words. Let 
him that doubts make the experiment. Now as 
all correct ideas of God and things invisible are 
supernatural ideas, no other terms can so suita- 
bly express them as the terms adopted by the 
the Holy Spirit, in adapting those supernatural 
truths to our apprehension. He that taught man 
to speak, would, doubtless, adopt the most suita- 
ble terms in his language to reveal himself to 
his understanding. ‘!'o disparage those terms, 
by adopting cthers in preference, is presumptu- 
ous and insolent on the part of man. Besides, 
when men adopt terms to express supernatural 
truths, it is not the truths themselves, but their 
ideas of them they communicate. ‘They select 
such terms as suit their apprehensions of re- 
vealed truth, and hence the terms they use are 
expressive only of their conceptions of divine 
things, and must just be as imperfect as their 
conceptions are. lt is impossible for any man, 
unless by accident, to express accurately that 
which he apprehends imperfectly. From this 
Source spring most of our doctrinal controver- 
sies. Men’s opinions, expressed in their own 
‘etms, are often called bible truths. In order, 
then, to a full restoration of the ancient order of 
things, there must be “a pure speech” restored. 
And I think the Lord once said, in order to a 
restoration, that he would restore to the people 
“a pure speech.” We know that the ancient 
order of things, amongst the Jews, could not be 
restored, after their captivity in Babylon, until 
the law of the Lord, containing the primitive 
institutions of the Jews’ religion, was read and 
understood by the people, and the dialect of 
Babylon abandoned, as far as it corrupted the 
primitive simplicity of that religion. Hence the 
scribes read them the law from morning to even- 
ing, gave them the sense and made them under- 
stand the reading. This became necessary be- 
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cause of the corrupt dialect they had learned in 
Babylon, on account of which their revelation 

yas unintelligible to them, until the language 
of Canaan was purged from the phraseology of 
Ashdod. It will, we apprehend, be found pre- 
cisely similar in the antitype, or in the return of 
the people of God from the captivity of Babylon 
the great, the mother of abominations. 

But we shall go on to specify a sample of those 
Babylonish terms and phrases which must be 
purified from the christian vocabulary, before the 
saints can understand the religion they profess, 
or one another as fellow disciples. I select these 
from the approved standards of the moat popular 
establishments; for from these they have become 
current and sacred style. Such are the follow- 
ing: “Trinity. First, second, and third person 
in the adorable Trinity: God the Son; and God 
the Holy Ghost. Eternal Son. The Son is eter- 
nally begotten by the Father; the Holy Ghost 
eternally proceeding from the Father and the 
Son. The divinity of Jesus Christ; the human- 
ity of Jesus Christ; the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ. This he said as man; and that as God. 
The common operations, and the special opera- 
tions of the Spirit of God. Original sin, and 
original righteousness. Spiritual death; spiritual 
life. Covenant of works, covenant of grace, and 
coyenant of redemption; a dispensation of the 
covenant of grace, and administration of the 
covenant. Effectual calling. Free will. Free 
grace. Total depravity. Eternal justification. 
Eternal sleep. Elect world. Elect infants. Light 
of nature. Natural religion. General and par- 
ticular atonement. Legal and evangelical re- 
pentance. Moral, ceremonial, and judicial law. 
Under the law as a covenant of works, and asa 
rule of life. Christian sabbath. Holy sacrament. 
Administration of the sacrament. Different kinds 
of faith and grace. Divine service; the public 
worship of God,” &c. &c. 

These are but a mere sample, and all of one 
species. It will be said that men cannot speak 
of Bible truths without adopting other terms than 
those found in the written word. This will be 
granted, and yet there will be found no excuse 
for the above species of unauthorized and Baby- 
lonish phraseology. It is one thing to speak 
of divine truths in our own language, and another 
to adopt a fixed style of expressing revealed 
truths to the exclusion of, or in preference to, 
that fixed by the Spirit, and sometimes, too, at 
variance with it. For instance,the terms Trinity, 
first and second person of—Eternal Son, and the 
eternal procession of the Spirit, are now the 
fixed style in speaking of God, his Son Jesus 
Christ, and of the Spirit, in reference to their 
‘personal character.» Now this is not the style 
of the oracles of God. It is all human, and may 
be as freely criticised as one of the numbers 
of the Spectator. Yet because of the sanctified 
character of these terms, having been baptized, 
or authorized by the orthodox and pious for cen- 
turies, it is at the risque of my reputation for 
orthodoxy, and at the expense of being charged 
with heresy, that I simply affirm that they are 
terms that the wisdom of this world teaches, 
and not the Spirit of God. I would not be 
startled to hear that I have denied the faith and 
rejected the revealed character of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, because I have said that 
the fixed style in speaking of them in the popu- 
lar establishments is of human origin and of the 
language of Ashdod, and not of the language 
of Canaan. This, however, only proves that 


the terms of human philosophy are held more 
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sacred, than the words of the Holy Spirit. 
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These terms originate new doctrines. ‘Thus 
the term “trinity” gives rise to the doctrine of 
the trinity. And what fierce controversies have 
originated out of this doctrine! How many 
creeds and martyrs has it made! Courteous and 
pious reader, would it not be as wise, as hum- 
ble, and as modest, too, for us, on such topics, 
to prefer the words of the Holy Spirit, and to 
speak of God, his Son, and Spirit, as the apostles 
did. Moreover, these terms do not help our 
conceptions of God at all. They rather impede 
than facilitate our understanding the divine 
oracles. It is more difficult to conceive of an 
eternal Son eternally begotten, and of a Spirit 
eternally proceeding, than to understand any 
thing God has ever spoken to men. And see on 
what a slender thread those distinctions hang! 
Because Jesus Christ told his disciples that he 
would send them the Spirit, which Spirit would 
or was tg proceed from his Father, or to be sent 
forth by his Father as well as by himself; there- 
fore the schoolmen affirm that the Spirit eternally 
proceeded, or was eternally coming from the 
Father!! This is the whole thread on which 
this “doctrine” hangs. I only instance this, and 
cannot now pause on the others. 

But besides this species of sophistry there is 
another more dangerous, because more specious. 
This is really as foreign and as barbarous a 
dialect as that we have noticed, though in Bible 
terms. It consists in selecting Bible terms and 
sentences and in applying to them ideas totally 
different from those attached to them by the 
Holy Spirit. Of this sort are the following: 
“The natural man, spiritual man; in the flesh, 
in the spirit; regeneration, washing of regenera- 
tion; ministration of the Spirit, demonstration 
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of the Spirit; power of God, faith of the opera- | 
tion of God, the grace of God; the letter, the | 
spirit; the old and new covenant; word of God; 
the ministry of the word; truth of the gospel; 
mystery, election, charity, heretic, heresy, blas- 
phemy, church communion, baptism, faith,” &c. 
&c. &c. The tormer dialect rejects the words 
of the Holy Spirit, and adopts others as more 
intelligible, less ambiguous, and better adapted 
to preserve a pure church. The latter dialect 
takes the terms and sentences of the Spirit, and 
makes them convey ideas diverse from those 
communicated by the Spirit. We shall in this, 
as in the former dialect, spetify one instance. 
Take for this purpose the sentence, Through 
faith of the operation of God.” This the popu- 
lars use to designate a faith wrought in the 
human heart by the operation of the great power 
of God. But the Spirit of God intended by this 
phrase to shew that christians in baptism had 
represented to them their resurrection with Christ 
to a new life, through a belief of the great power 
of God, exhibited in raising Christ from the 
dead. So the wisest teachers, and so all the. 
learned translators of the last century understood. 
it, amongst whom are, Pierce, Tompson, Mac- 
knight, and others. Macknight reads it thus: 
“ Being buried with him in baptism, in which 
also ye have been raised with him through the be- 
lief of the strong working of God who raised him 
from the dead.” Now in relation to these two dia- 
lects there is one easy and eafe course. The first 
is to be totally abandoned as transubstantiation 
and purgatory are by Protestants, and the other is 
to be tried by the context or design of the writer. 

We cannot at present be more particular; but 
of these terms. and sentences we shall not be 
forgetfnl hereafter. It is enough at one time to 
suggest them to the consideration and examina- 





tion of our readers. 
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The adoption and constant use of this bar- 
barous dialect, was the cause of making di- 
visions, and is still one existing cause of their 
continuarice. This style furnishes much matter, 
and many a topic to the gloomy Doctors who 
delight in metaphysical subtleties, and gaing 
them much credit for their skill in mysteries, 
which they exhibit in their weekly attempts to 
unravel the webs which themselves and their 
worthy predecessors have woven. Let it be 
remembered that, as these terms were not to be 
heard in the primitive church, in restoring the 
ancient order of things they must be sent home 
to the regions of darkness whence they arose. 

Epiror. 





History of the English Bible-—No. IV. 

Many objections have been made against 
king James’ translation. The Greek New Tes- 
tament which the king’s translators used was 
that of Robert Stephen’s. It was the third and 
fourth editions of R. Stephen’s Greek New Tes- 
tament, published 1550 and 1551. In the fourth 
edition of R. Stephen’s Greek New Testament 
the text was, for the first’ time, divided into 
verses. The translators followed Stephen in 
his chapters and verses, and thus the first edition 
of the English Bible was as mangled and as 
unintelligible as the present. Dr. Macknight, 
in the general preface to his translation of the 
Apostolical Epistles, presents the common ob- 
jections to the present version in one section, 
which reads as follows :— 

“To this edition of the bible it has been ob- 
jected, Ist. That it often differs from the .He- 
brew to follow the seventy, if not the German 
translation, particularly in proper names. 2d. 
That the translators followed the Vulgate Latin, 
have adopted many of the original words with- 
out translating them, such as hallelujah, hosan- 
nah, mammon, anathema, &c. by which they 
have rendered their version unintelligible to a 
mere English reader. But they may have done 
this in compliance with the king’s injunction 
concerning the old ecclesiastical words, and 
because, by long use, many of them were as 
well understood by the people as if they were 
English. 3d. That by keeping too close to the 
Hebrew and Greek idioms, they have rendered 
their version obscure. 4th. That they were a 
little too complaisant to the king in favoring his 
notions of predestination, election, witchcraft, 
familiar spirits, &c. But these, it is probable, 
were their opinions as well as the king’s. 5th. 
That their translation is partial, speaking the 
language of, and giving authority to one sect. 
But this, perhaps, wags owing to the restraint 
they were laid under by those who employed 
them. 6th. That where the original words and 
phrases admitted of different translations, the 
worse translation, by a plurality of voices, was 
put into the text, and the better was often thrown 
into the margin. 7th. That notwithstanding all 
the pains taken in correcting this and the former 
editions of the English bible, there still remain 
many passages mistranslated, cither through 
negligence or want of knowledge: and that to 
other passages improper additions are made, 
which pervert the sense, as Matt. xx. 23. where, 
by adding the words, “it shall be given,” it is 
insinuated that some other person than the Son 
will distribute rewards at the day of judgment. 

“Such are the objections which have been 
made to the king’s translation by the Protes- 
tants. They are mentioned here as historical 


facts. How far they are just, lies with the 
reader to consider. ‘The objections made by the 
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Papists were the same with those which were 
made to the former translations, and particularly 
that several texts are mistranslated, from the 
translators’ aversion to the doctrine and usages 
of the church of Rome.” 

Such are the most common objections to the 
translation made by king James’ authority, as 
Dr. Macknight has briefly stated in his prole- 
gomena to his translation of the Apostolic 
Epistles. Besides this, the divisions of the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament into chapters and 
verses by Romanists of small learning, and less 
intelligence in the meaning of the inspired 
writings, in imitation of the Jewish Rabbins’ 
division of the Old Testament, has been long 
complained of by all the judicious and intelli- 
gent scripturians of the last century. It was 
indeed impossible for Robert Stephens, a monk, 
while making a tour through some of the richest 
provinces of the Roman church, to make a judi- 
cious division of the New Testament into ver- 
ses, and yet this is the division still used by all 
Protestants. 

To remedy those evils, so long and so justly 
complained of, we have issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a. new translation of the New Testa- 
ment, made by Doctors Campbell, Macknight, 


and Doddridge, decidedly the .best that has| 


appeared in our language. As the plan and 
character of this most valuable work is already 
before the public in the form of a prospectus 
and proposal, we deem it unnecessary to say 
much about it on the present oecasion. 

Enrror. 


Precious Confession. 

Tue following is an extract from the senti- 
ments delivered by the Rev. Dr. Burton, at an 
association of the congregational clergy, at 
Thetfort, in the state of Vermont, and pub- 
lished by the Rev. Ignatius Thompson, who 
was present at the association. It may be 
depended upon as authentic :— 

“The Calvinistic sentiments never will pre- 
vail till the colleges are under our influence. 
Young men, when they. go to college, generally 
liave not formed their religious sentiments, We 
ought to have a president and instructors who 
have the address to instil the Calvinistic senti- 
ments without the students being sensible of it— 
then, nine out of ten, when they leave the col- 
lege, will support the Calvinistie doctrine—they 
will go out into the world, and will have their 
influence in society. In this way we can get a 
better support, without law, than we ever had 
with it. And besides, when once all our colle- 
ges are under our influence, we can manage the 
civil government as we please.” 


[ Western Herald. 





No. 12.] Jury 4, 1825. 
4 Narrative of the Origin and Formation of the 
Westminster or Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 
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In taking a correct view of the Westminster 
Confession it is necessary to take a correct view 
of the divines that formed it; and in doing this 
it will be necessary to pay a due attention to 
their proceedings. - In our last number we left 
them preparing an exhortation to engage all per- 
sons above eighteen years of age in England to 
Swear to and subscribe the solemn league and 
covenant. Many schemes were adopted, and 
many equivocations and intrigues exhibited by 
the clergy, then called - loyalists, to avoid the 
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oath. The Puritans now had the power on their 
side, and that has alweys given right to the 
clergy to do what was conducive to their domin- 
ion. Confiscations, ejectments, proscriptions, 
and penalties, were now the order of the day. 
But this was only establishing a precedent, 
which, in the reign of the next king, occasioned 
many to repent of their cruelty and intolerance; 
for men generally hate persecution when them- 
selves are the objects of it. The king forbade 
his subjects to swear to the covenant, but some 
of them tauntingly exhorted him to take the 
covenant himself. 

In pursuance of an order from the parliament 
the divines wrote to the Belgic, French, Helve- 
tian, and other reformed churches, They sent 
them a copy of the covenant to shew how pious 
they were, and besought them to own them in 
any way they pleased, “as contemptible build- 
ers, called to repair the Lord’s housg in a trou- 
blesome time,” and to pray for them that “ they 
might see the pattern of this house; and that 
they might commend such a platform to our 
Zerubbabels (i. e. the members of parliament) 
as may be most agreeable to his word, nearest in 
conformity to the best reformed churches, and to 
establish uniformity among ourselves.” 

All the Episcopalian divines left the assembly 
before the bringing in of the covenant, except 
Dr. Featly, who was expelled for corresponding 
with archbishop Usher, and for revealing the 
proceedings of the assembly contrary to their 
rules. From the time of taking the covenant 
Mr. Neal dates the entire dissolution of the 
hierarchy, though not formally abolished by act 
of parliament. 

January 19, 1644, the-Scots army, consisting 
of twenty-one thousand soldiers, commanded 
by Gen. Leven, crossed the Tweed and entered 
into England. This event changed the proceed- 
ings of parliament and the assembly. ‘The con- 
troversy about church discipline was now 
changed. Before the arrival of the army, a 
reformation of the hierarchy was only insisted 
upon; but now the total extirpation of it was 
attempted. ‘The first step to do this effectually 
was to purify the universities, which were the 
head quarters of the hierarchical divines, and to 
make them puritanical fountains. ‘The colieges 
were then all for the king and the hierarchy. 
But the Calvinists were determined to purify 
them. They began with Cambridge. The Pun- 
tans represented the teachers in that university, 
or the clergy controlling it, as “idle, ill-affected, 
and scandalous.” ‘The parliament, by an ordi- 
nance of January 22, gave the work of purifying 
this university to the Earl of Manchester, with 
full power to “eject” from office whom he 
pleased; **to sequester their estates, means, and 
revenues; to dispose of them as he thought fit, 
and to place others in their room, being first 
approved by the assembly of divines sitting at 
Westminster.” He was to use the covenant as 
atest. On March 18, 1644, the covenant was 
offered to such graduates only as were supposed 
to be disaffected towards the parliament and 
divines; after which about two hundred were 
expelled. Mr. Neal gives the names of eleven 
doctors of great attainments who were displaced, 
and thinks that, because of their love of monar- 
chy and hierarchy, the times required their 
expulsion. Asthe Westminster divines had the 
filling up of the vacancies they took special care 
to fill the empty chairs with good orthodox 
teachers and divines, and therefore filled more 
than half the vacancies, occasioned by the 
expulsion of the Doctors, out of their own 
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assembly. During the year 1644, fifty-five per- 
sons were examined and appointed to the vacant 
fellowships in this university by the makers of 
the confession. ° 

“Before we notice the debates of the assem- 
bly of divines, it will be proper, says Mr. Neal, 
to distinguish the several parties of which it 
was constituted. The Episcopalians had entire- 
ly deserted it betore the bringing in of the cove- 
nant, so that the establishment was left without 
a single advocate. All who remained were for 
taking down the main pillars of hierarchy be- 
fore they had agreed. what sort of building to 
erect inits recom. ‘The members of the assem- 
bly which now remained were divided as re- 
spected discipline and church government, into 
three parties—Presbyterians, Erastians, and In- 
dependents. The name Puritan is from this 
time to be discarded. It once covered them all; 
but now they are distinguished by their views 
of church discipline. The majority of the as- 
sembly at first intended only the reducing epis- 
copacy to the standard of the first and second 
age. But for the sake of the Scots’ alliance, 
they were prevailed with to lay aside the name 
and function of bishops, and attempt a presbyte- 
rial form; which at length they advanced inte 
jus divinum, or a divine institution. The Eras- 
tians were for giving the keys to the civil magis- 
trate, and denied that there was a jus dirinum 
for any form of church government. The inde- 
pendents or congregational brethren, composed 
a third party, and made a bold stand against the 
high proceedings of the presbyterians, and plead 
the jus divinum, or the divine institution of the 
congregational plan. There was not an ana- 
baptist in the assembly; but out of doors they 
joined with the independents on the subject of 
church government. They made a considerable 
figure at this time, and joined with the indepen- 
dents in contending for a toleration of all non- 
conforimists. Lord Clarendon represents the in- 
dependents as abhorring monarchy, and approv- 
ing of none but a republican government; and 
that as to religion, their principles were contrary 
to all the rest of the world; that they would not 
endaire ordinary ministers in the church; but ev- 
ery one among them prayed, preached, admon- 
ished and interpreted scripture without any oth- 
er call than what himself drew from his suppos- 
ed gifts and the approbation of his hearers. Yet, 
with all their ignorance, they were an overmatch 
for the presbyterians and Erastians in the assem- 
bly, who out voted them, but dare not debate with 
them, as we shall see in their debates on church 
discipline. 

October 12, 1644, the parliament ordered the 
assembly “to confer and treat among them- 
selves of such a government and discipline as 
may be most agreeable to God’s holy word, and 
most apt to procure and preserve the peace of 
the church at home, and a near agreement with 
the church of Scotland, to be settled in this 
church, instead of the present church govern- 
ment, by -archbishops, bishops, &c. which it is 
resolved to take away, and to deliver their ad- 
vices touching the same to both houses of par- 
liament with all convenient speed.” ‘The anci- 
ent order of worship and discipline in the church 
of England was set aside twelve months before 
any other form of government was appointed. 

Upon the petition of the divines,- the parlia- 
ment passed an ordinance for the ordination of 
ministers, and appointed ten members of the as- 
sembly to constitute an ordaining committee; to 
appoint or ordain by imposition of hands all 
those whom they deemed qualified to be put into 
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“the sacred ministry.” This was an ordinance 
pro tempore. ‘They appointed other ordaining 
committees in different partsofthe kingdom. To 
these ordinances and measures the independents 
entered their dissent, unless the ordination was 
attended with the previous election of some 
church. 

They were next engaged in making out “a 
directory for public worship” instead of the old 
liturgy. This directory passed the assembly 
with great unanimity, none but the independents 
demurring much about it. It was, however, 
with much difficulty introduced into the congre- 
gations throughout,the kingdom, and the parlia- 
ment were obliged the next summer to pass an- 
other ordinance obliging the ** common prayer” 
to be cast out of all the churches, and the new 
directory to be the law of worship. Great tyran- 
ny was exercised in getting the people to wor- 
ship according to the new directory. A fine of 
five pounds for the first offence, ten for the se- 
cond, and a year’s imprisonment for the third, 
was the penalty for only reading the common 
prayer in private families. ‘ All ministers who 
do not observe the directory in all cases of pub- 
lie worship, shall forfeit forty shillings.’ This 
ordinance was issued August 23, 1645, “ These,” 
says Mr. Neal, “were the first fruits of presby- 
terian uniformity.” The baptists, too, at this 
time, were written against, preached against, 
and some of them shut up in prison; and even 
one Mr. Otes, in Essex, was tried for his life for 
the murder of Anne Martin, because she had 
died a few days after she was baptized. “On 
the next day after the establishment of the di- 
rectory, Dr. William Laud, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, received sentence of death. He had 
been a prisonerin the Tower almost three years, 
upon sundry impeachments. His trial excited 
great interest and occupied much time. He had 
been a tyrant in church and state, and a cruel 
persecutor. But the Presbyterians measured to 
him as he had measured to others. Mrs. Macauly 
in her History of England, vol. iv. page 143, very 
correctly observes that * the parliament ought to 
have leit this aged prelate an example of their 
mercy, rather than to have made him the monu- 
ment of their justice.” “It is plain, adds she, 
that he fell a sacrifice to the intolerant princi- 
ples of the Presbyterians, a sect who breathed 
as fiery a spirit of persecution as himself.” The 
archbishop died by the executioner in the seven- 
ty second year of his age, and the twelfth of his 
archepiscopacy. Such were the religious spirit 
and zeal of the times, and such the proceedings 
at Westminster while the creed of myriads was 
on the stocks, and the faith of the orthodox was 
delivering to the saints. Their debates on or- 
dination and presbyterian government shall be 
noticed in our next. Epiror. 





Christian Union.—No I. 

READER, attend to what I am about to write. 
I address all denominations of christians, not 
with a design to oppose or to defend one sect 
more than another, or to pull down one system 
and build up another; but to show the error of all 
and to point out an infallible remedy. 

It is high time that the christians in these 
United States consider the occasion of their di- 
visions and strife, and bestir themselves to their 
correction and removal, Disunion among chris- 
tians is their disgrace and a perpetual reproach 
and dishonor to the Lord JesusChrist. Toattempt 
union among jarring sects which are established 
upon different foundations, without the explosion 





of their foundations, is altogether fruitless. rad 
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may cozen one another a little by: attempts at 

open communion, but it will amount to nothing 

valuable. They must all be built upon the same 

foundation before there can be a sameness of 

feeling and a unity of faith in the bonds of 
eace. 

Christian union can result from nothing short 
of the destruction of creeds and confessions 
of faith, as human creeds and confessions have 
destroyed christian union. When ever the set- 
ting aside of creeds and confessions shall be at- 
tempted, christians will give to the world, and to 
angels and to themselves, proof that they do be- 
lieve in the word of God. 

The adjustment of a single word in the bible, 
according to the scriptural import and use of it, 
in principle and practice, will cure all errors in 
religion, and supply all that is wantingin uniting 
and making christians happy, and in giving a 
death-blow to scepticisin and infidelity, and in 
converting the world. That word is fuith—a 
word which has been perverted from its proper 
meaning and use in religion for more than sixteen 
hundred years by false philosophy and by the 
impious assumptions of civil authority in the es- 
tablishment and regulation of religion. By these 
means King Messiah has been excluded from 
his own dominion, and human wisdom or igno- 
rance has supplanted the wisdom that comes trom 
above, and the church has been shorn of her 
glory. 

What is the scripture meaning of the term 
“faith?” I answer that faith comprehends a 
system of truths, of which God is the great author, 
and a system of affections and conduct, of which 
he is the supreme object, all of which are reveal- 
ed or made known by his word. Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen, which comes by hearing the 
wordofGod. The objects of faith are not objeets 
ofsense or of sight, any more than visible objects 
are objects of sight to a blind man. God 1s an 
object of faith, and has revealed himself by 
name, for no man has seen him at any time; and 
all that system of truths, of which he is the great 
subject and object, which are comprehended in 
the term “religion,” are made known by his 
word. By this word the things that are seen are 
associated in the mind with God who is unseen, 
as their creator.* 

The church of Christ is an assembly of be- 
lievers, or of saints called out of the world and 
constituted by his authority. In this church the 
gospel is the meanand rule of faith and practice. 
Without faith the church cannot be formed—as 
without it, it is impossible to please God ; and with- 
out his word there can be no faith or religion. The 
heathen, in their religion, have some broken 
traditional fragments of an original revelation. 

We are dependant on the doctrinal statements 
and facts in the gospel for true views and cor- 
rect impressions of the divine character. 

The names, doctrinal statements, and facts, in 
the gospel, must be preserved in their order and 
connexion, and perceived, if we would know the 
truth. 

In religion we cannot think any thing of our- 
selves, as of ourselves, but all our sufficiency 
is of God. The word of God is the instrumental 
cause of thought. We cannot think of God with- 
out an idea of him, and we cannot have an idea 
of him without his word. We are taught by, and 
we think and speak in, the words which the Holy 


* I presume the writet of this excellent essay uses 
the term faith here as it is sometimes used in scripture, not 
to express the belief of the truth, but the truth to be be- 
lieved. [Ep, C. B. 
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Spirit has taught, when we learn, or when we 
think or speak the truth inreligion. 1 Cor. ii. 13. 

If we cannot think any thing true or right 
without the word of God in religion, when we 
leave that word, or change or alter the connexion 
in the statements, or alter the terms with their 
associations in it, our thoughts in religion are 
wrong. God’s word is truth. It teaches us the 
actual state of things as they are in his own ex- 
istence, character, and will, and the relations we 
and the universe sustain to him, as faras we are 
capable of knowing them. 

Alter this word of truth by adding to or taking 
from it, or by changing the order of its doctrinal 
statements, and facts, and names, and their 
qualifications, and you change in the same de- 
gree, inthe views, and in the feelings of the 
mind, the actual state of things as they exist in 
Jehovah and in his character, and as they. exist 
in the relations which men and the universe sus- 
tain to him. By this alteration you convert 
truth into error, and you obscure, mar, or muti- 
late the glorious image of God as it shines in the 
face of Jesus, which is designed, and is the only 
ordained mean too, as it shines there, to renew 
the heart of man, and the world of men, into 
the image of him whocreated him by the knowl- 
edge of him. You moreover form the very ele- 
ments of sectarianism and sectarian hatred. 
God’s nature is love, and his perfections form a 
unity. The knowledge of them produces love 
and unity in all those who receive a full renova- 
ting impression of them in the gospel. 

What is a creed? I answer that it is a short, 
or a summary account of the chief articles of the 
christian faith compiled by men. 

What is a confession of faith? I answer that 
it denotes a list or enumeration and declaration 
of the several articles of belief in a church. 
Such are professedly taken from the scrip- 
tures,—they are, however, not the scriptures. 
They have different names, and are the cove- 
nants or the constitutions of different churches, 
which are not found in the scriptures. Where 
do you find the Philadelphia Confession of Faith, 
or the Westminster, or the Methodist Book of 
Doctrine and Discipline, or a Baptist church, or 
a Presbyterian church, or a Methodist church, 
or any other church than the church of Christ, 
in the New Testament? 

But it is asked, Are we not free to do as we 
please in these matters, and have. we not a right 
to form creeds and sects? I answerinthe name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, Vo! they have not a 
right to act thus! The assumption that they 
have the right, isthe foundation of popery, both in 
the exercise of human legislation and of human 
authorityinreligion. What! shall we whocannot 
think, or know, or feel, or.act righteously and 
truly in any thing relative to religion, without the 
names, and doctrinal statements, and facts in the 
gospel, change or alter them, and substitute 
others in their place? In this case they cannot 
fail adding to, or taking from the word of God. 
There is one lawgiver who can save the obedi- 
ent and destroy the disobedient, who has for- 
bidden, under a most awful penalty, any altera- 
tion in the wordsof his book. Rev. xxii. 19. 

The gospel is the charter of the mutual rights 
of all christians. No man or set of men hasa 
right to alter that charter. He that does so, for- 
feits his rights and privileges urder it. He in- 
vades the prerogative and sovereignty of King 
Messiah, and impairs or destroys the rights of 
his subjects. The glory of Immanuel is essen- 
tially concerned in the unity and happiness of 
the members of his body. The gospel, * its 
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integrity, is designed to produce them and to 
advance his kingdom, and it must and will pro- 
duce these effects when unaltered. 

What! establish new names and sects in the 
ehristian religion, to the exclusion of Christ and 
the name Christian? Is this true? Look into 
the New Testament. There the church is the 
church of Christ, and his disciples are christians. 
Look out of the New ‘Testament, and look into 
creeds and confessions. Here we see a Baptist 
church, a Methodist church, and a Presbyterian 

.chureh, &c. and answerable to these, here, we 
see, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, &c. 

The New Testament names, which all must 
approve of, are thrown aside to give place to 
sectarian names, which all are offended at, in 
some degree, and think invidious, except those 
who belong to them, and they ought to be tired 
of them. With these sectarian names are united 
sectarian feelings and affections, and sectarian 
sympathies and antipathies, which have taken 
the place of true christian feelings and affections. 

But it is said, these are only names. We have 
seen that, in religion, names, and words, and 
sentences, are every thing in order to right ideas. 
If we alter them by adding to them or taking 
from them, in the original order of the revela- 
tion, we change the truth and the effects of it 

into error; and when this is done there is no- 
thing to correct it by. In nature, if we give a 
wrony description of an object, that description 
can be corrected by examining the object. In 
religion, the objects, the facts, and the doctrines 
areonly known through the description—alter 
that, and the error is without remedy. 

When we give a name and a creed toa church, 
other than the name of Christ, or Christian, and 
the New ‘Testament, or the Gospel, that church 
acquires immediately in our imaginations and 
feelings, and in fact, a character altogether dif- 
terent from what the church of Christ really 
possesses in the light of the New Testament. 
The character of Christ in authority and domi- 
nion, as the one lawgiver; and the character of 
christians in faith, and hope, and love, are 
merged in the sectarian names given to the 
church and tothe members, 

In this case we see that a difference of names 
is more than a verbal difference. Different names 
and different creeds have occasioned a more 
persevering combat in the christian world, among 
christians in their ecclesiastical councils, bitter 
controversies, and bloody persecutions and wars, 
to settle what they have called the christian 
faith, and the order of the church, according to 
their names and creeds, than all the conquerors 
of the world have employed to make themselves 
masters of it. All this hos arisen from entire 
ignorance of the use and the design of the gospel. 

But it is asked, Are all christians to agree in 
this union? I answer, that in all the fundamen- 
tal truths they must and do agree. The union 
requires of them that they throw away nothing 
that they possess but error and falsehood. They 
must agree, and they do agree, in the character 
of King Jesus, and in the authority of his statute 
book, agreeably to the scripture statements of 
both. Without these men cannot be christians, 
and ought to have no.place in a church. Re- 
ceive members into the church and discipline 
them according to the gospel, and all things will 
be done in good order. 

Every christian has a divine right toadmission 
into the church of Christ, and to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges therein, wherever he may 
be, if he presents himself according to the gos- 
pel, unencumbered by sectarian names and 
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creeds; and no church has a divine right to re- 
fuse him admission, or to require of him secta- 
rian conditions in order to his admission. 'T'wo 
opposing divine rights is a contradiction. The 
love and fellowship of christians is the inheri- 
tance and happiness of every individual saint. 
They are his spiritual property, and in the pos- 
session and enjoyment of them the Saviour has 
given it tohim in charge to “stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made him free.” 
He has a right, a divine right, to require of every 
church to relinquish its sectarian name and 
creed in order to his entering it. If the church 
refuse this, he has a right to complain to his 
Lord against the injury done to him, and that 
complaint will be sustained. 

The great error among christians is in their 
forming their consciences in religion on the opi- 
nions of men. By reason of this, that love and 
zeal which ought to be felt for God and man, are 
transferred to a party, and are engrossed by sec- 
tarian views and principles. Hence the con- 
science is performing different sentences in dif- 
ferent churches and sects at the same time, and 
in direct opposition to each other. There isa 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
and Roman Catholic conscience, and a Christ to 
answer each, and thus Christ is divided. In 
Kentucky there is a Licking Association con- 
science among the Baptists, or a Particular Bap- 
tist conscience, founded by cutting up the serip- 
tures, and taking out and stringing together a 
few scraps or verses torn from their connexions. 

Conscience should refuse her homage to any 
other than God in his word. The man who 
submits his conscience to the unauthorized de- 
cisions of men in religion, does not in his con- 
duct rise to the dignity of religious worship. 
Such a subjection is a criminal surrender of 
christian liberty, and a violation of the apostolic 
precept, **Stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made you free.” Nor can they who 
make it feel the true spirit on which the whole 
law and prophets, the gospel, Christ, and the 
apostles, hang; viz. “love to God and love to 
man.”? 

I repeat what I formerly observed: Adjust the 
term faith according to the scriptural meaning 
of it, which is agreeable to the true philosophy 
of the human mind in spiritual knowledge, and 
you rectify all error. You extinguish the deist’s 
and the divine’s natural religion or deism, and 
all human inventions in religion, or forgeries and 
corruptions—you establish the Bible as the only 
instructor in religion in our schools and out 
of them, and you wipe out all sectarian names 
and creeds, and unite the whole church in one 
name, and establish it upon Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God, and the gospel, or the New Testa- 
ment, as the statute book of his kingdom. This 
will be the commencement of millennial glory. 
The happiness of christians will approach to the 
heavenly state. Jesus will be all and in all. 

In the present’ divided and distracted state 
of opinion and practice, I would say to every 
one, throw aside your sectarian names and hu- 
man creeds as soon as practicable, and assume 
the name given to the disciples at Antioch—. 
christians—and admit the name of Christ to 
grace your association and to be the crown 
of your rejoicing. Open your hearts and con- 
sciences to the light and influence of the word 
of God in the gospel, and be always exercised 
to have a conscience void of offence towards 
all in what youdo. If that word tells you to 


sprinkle infants, do it; or if it tells believers to 
be immersed, obey. Do all in the name — 
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the express authority of Jesus,Christ. I would 


not have dominion over your faith, but be a. 


helper of your joy. Continue in the word of 
Christ, then shall you be his disciples indeed, 
and you shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. In that case we will lose 
nothing but error, and ignorance, and sectarian 
bigotry, and we shall gain the knowledge of the 
truth and the true christian character, and our 
hearts will be filled with love to God and love 
to man; and we will necessarily be one as cer- 
tain as that Jesus lives; and the world will be- 
lieve in him. John xvii. 20, 21. 
I have much more to write. 
CuristT1an UNIon. 





A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
0. V. 
Order of Worship. 

We shall now inquire what was the ancient 
order of worship in the christian church. Pre- 
paratory to this it may be expedient to consider 
whether there be any divinely authorized wor- 
ship in the assembly of saints. As this is a 
theme of great importance, and of much diffi- 
culty with some, we shall bestow some attention 
to it. And in the first instance we shall attempt 
to demonstrate from rational principles, that 
there is a divinely instituted worship for the 
assemblies of the Heciglen. In order to do this 
as convincingly as possible, and to circumscribe 
the arena of conjecture, we shall take but two 
positions, which we hope to hold as impregnable 
fortresses against all assault. These we shall 
exhibit in the form of dilemmas. The first is, 
either there is a divinely authorized order of 
christian worship in christian assemblies, or 
there is not. This every man must admit, or 
cease to be a man. Now to remove all ambi- 
guity from the terms of this dilemma, we shall 
explicitly state that, by a christian assembly, we 
mean a congregation or assembly of disciples 
meeting in one place for social worship. ‘The 
day agreed upon by christians for this meeting 
is the first day of every week. The authority 
that ordains this day we have already noticed in 
this work, and it is not now a subject of inquiry. 
It is also unnecessary to our present purpose, 
inasmuch as this day is agreed upon by all 
christians, with the éxception of some Sabbata- 
rians, for whose consideration we have some- 
thing to say at another time. By the phrase, 
“order of christian worship,” we do not mean 
the position of the bodies of the worshippers, 
nor the hour of the day in which certain things 
are to be done, nor whether one action shall be 
always performed first, another always second, 
and another always third, &c. &c. though in 
these there is an order which is comely, appo- 
site, or congruous with the genius of the re- 
ligion, and concerning which some things are 
said by the apostles; and, perhaps, even in some 
respects, these things may be determined with 
certainty as respects the practice of the first 
congregations of disciples; but that there are 
certain social acts of christian worship, all of 
which are to be attended to in the christian 
assembly, and each of which is essential to the 
peseones of the whole as-every member of the 
1uman body is essential to the perfect man—is 
that which we wish to convey by the phrase, 
“order of christian worship.” These remarks 
may suffice in the mean time to prevent misap- 
prehensions; but in the prosecution of our in- 
quiries every ambiguity will be completely re- 
moved, We shall now repeat the first position 
we have taken—either there is a divinely au- 





thorized order of christian worship in christian 
assemblies, or there is not. 

On the supposition that there is not, then the 
following absurdities are inevitable: There can 
be no disorder in the christian assembly; there 
can be no error in the acts of social worship; 
there can be no innovation in the department 
of observances; there can be no transgression 
of the laws of the King. For these reasons, 
viz. where there is no order established there can 
be no disorder, for disorder is acting contrary to 
established order; where there is no standard 
there can be no error, for error is a departure 
or a wandering from a standard; where there is 
nothing fixed there can be no innovation, for to 
innovate is to introduce new things amongst 
those already fixed and established; and where 
there is no law there can be no transgression, for 
a transgression is a leaping over or a violating 
of legal restraints. Those, then, who contend 
that there is no divinely authorized order of 
christian worship in christian assemblies, do at 
the same time, and must inevitably maingain, 
that there is-no disorder, no error, no innovanon, 
no transgression in the worship of the christian 
chureh—no, nor ever can be. This is reducing 
one side of the dilerggna to what may be called 
a perfect absurdity. 

But, to make this matter evident to children as 
well as men, we will carry it a little farther. 
One society of disciples meets on the first day 
morning and they all dance till evening, under 
the pretext that this is the happiest way of 
expressing theif joy, and when they have danced 
themselves down they go home. Now in this 
there is no disorder, error, innovation, or trans- 
gression, for there is no divinely authorized order 
of christian worship, ‘The reader will observe 
that we do not suppose human laws or regula- 
tions of any consequence in this matter. Men 
may regulate the worship they require for them- 
selves and for one another; and in relation to 
those regulations there may be disorder, error, 
innovation, and transgression. _ But as none but 
the Lord can prescribe or regulate the worship 
due to himself and profitable to us; so, if he 
have done it, human regulations are as vain and 
useless as attempts to prevent the ebbing of the 
sea or the waxing and waning of the moon. 
But to proceed: Another society meets for wor- 
ship, and they sing all day; another shouts all 
day; another runs as in a race all day; another 
lies prostrate on the ‘ground all day; another 
reads all day; another hears one man speak all 
day; another sits‘silent all day; another waves 
palm branches all day; another cries in the fore- 
neon and listens to the organ in the afternoon; 
and it is all equally right, lawful, orderly, and 
acceptable; for there is no divinely authorized 
order of christian worship. We are then, on 
the principles of reason, constrained to abandon 
this side of the dilemma, and give up the hy- 
pothesis that there is no divinely authorized order 
of christian worship. Now as one of the only 
two supposable cases must be abandoned, it 
follows by undeniable consequence, that there is 
a divinely authorized order of christian worship 
in christian assemblies. 

Our second position we hope to make appear 
equally strong and unassailable. Having now 
proved that there isa divinely authorized order 
of christian worship in christian assemblies, our 
second dilemma, is, Either this christian wor- 
ship in christian assemblies is uniformly the 
same, or itis not. To clear this position of am- 
biguity, it will be observed that we = of the 
assembling of the disciples on the day oe 
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upon for the purpose of social worship, and that 
the same acts of religious worship are to be per- 
formed on every first day in every assembly of 
disciples, or they are not. If the same acts of 
worship, or religious ordinances, or observances, 
be attended to in every assembling of the saints, 
then their worship is uniformly the same; but 
if not, then it is not uniformly the same. The 
position we again repeat, this exposition being 
given, Either the christian worship in christian 
assemblies is uniformly the same, or it is not. 
We shall follow the same method of demon- 
stration as in the preceding dilemma. We shall 
take the last of the only two supposable cases 
and try its merits. It is not uniformly the same. 
Then it is different. These differences are 
either limited or unlimited. If they are unlim- 
ited, then it is uniformly different; and what is 
uniformly different has no order, standard, or 
rule, and thus we are led to the same absurdities 
which followed from supposing there was no 
divinely authorized order of christian worship; 
for a worship uniformly different is a worship 
without order. But supposing that those differ- 
ences are limited, those limitations must be 
defined or pointed out somewhere. But they are 
not. Now differences thagare no where limited 
or pointed out are unlimiféd, and consequently 
may be carried ad infinitum, which is to say 
there is no order appointed, and thus we are 
again encompassed with the same absurdities. 
To level this to every apprehension, it may be 
remarked that the worship of the Jews, though 
divinely authorized, was not uniformly the same. 
The worship at the feast of Tabernacles, at Pen- 
tecost, at the Passover, and in different seasons 
of the year, and even of the Moon, varied from 
what was attended to on ordinary occasions. 
These varieties and differences were pointed out 
in their standard of worship. But no such vari- 
eties are pointed out, no such differences are 
ordained in any part of the standard of christian 
worship. Yet we find amongst the professed 
christians as great variety existing as amongst 
the Jews—though with this difference, that 
divine authority ordained the one,/and human 
authority the other,s The worship of a: class 
meeting, of a camp-meeting, of a monthly con- 
cert, of an association, of a sacramental occa- 
sion, of a preparation, and of an “ordinary Sab- 
bath,” differ as much as the Jewish Passover, 
Pentecost, annual atonement, or daily sacrifice. 
Now there were in the Jewish state solid and 
substantial reasons for all these varieties, but in 
the christian state there is no reason for any 
variety. The changing types of the Jews relig- 
ion have received their consummation, and now 
there exists at all times the same reasons for the 
same observances. There is no reason why a 
society of disciples should commemorate the 
death or resurrection of Jesus on one first day 
more than another. All the logic and philoso- 
phy of the age, as well as the New Testament, 
fails in producing one reason. He. that invents 
or discovers it, has discovered a new principle. 
But we are only establishing or demonstrating 
on rational principles that the worship of a 
christian assembly is uniformly the same, and 
the method we have chosen is that of supposing 
the contrary and reducing the hypothesis to an 
absurdity, or a series of absurdities. In brief, 
the sum of our remarks on this position is, that 
_if the worship of the christian church is not uni- 
formly the same, then it is either occasionally or 
uniformly different. If uniformly different, then 
there is no established order, ‘as proved in the 
first dilemma; and if occasionally different, 
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there must be some reason for these varicties; 
but no reason exists, therefore a difference with- 
out reason is irrational and absurd. | It follows 
then that there isa divinely authorized order of 
ichristian worship in christian assemblies, and 


that this worship 1s uniformly the same, which 
was to be demonstrated on principles of. reason, . 


These positions are capable of rational demon- 
stration on other grounds than those advpted; 
but this plan was preferred because it was the 
shortest, and, as we supposed, the most con- 
vincing. 

This is only preparative or introductory to the 
essays which are to follow upon the ancient wor- 
ship of the christianchurch. We are hastening 
through the outlines and shall fill up the interior 
after we have given an essay on each of the fol- 
lowing topics. ‘They continued stedfastly in the 
apostles’ doctrine—in breaking of bread—in 
fellowship—in prayers—praising God. As we 
have paid more attention in the general to the 
apostles’ doctrine than to the other items, our 
next essays will be on the breaking of bread, 
the fellowship, and prayers of the primitive 
church. 

Hoping that the christian reader will bring all 
things to the test, and hold fast that which is 
good, we bid him adieu for the present. 

E:prTor. 


The Third Epistle of Peter, to the Preachers and 
Rulers of Congregations.—.4 Looking Glass 
Jor the Clergy. 

One of the best proofs that a prophecy is what 
it purports to be, is its exact fulfilment. If this 
rule be adopted in relation to the “Third Epistle 
of Peter,” there can be no doubt that it was 
written in the true spirit of prophecy. We 
thought it worthy of being preserved, and have 
therefore given it a place in this work. 

Ep. C. B. 
Preface. 

How the following epistle came to be over- 
looked by the early saints of christendom and by 
all the fathers, or whether it was purposely sup- 
pressed by the Council of Nice, and why it was 
at last destined to be found with other old man- 
uscripts among the ruins of an ancient city by a 
miserable wandering Monk, are all circumstan- 
ces which my limited knowledge of these sub- 
jects does not enable me to explain. I am 
answerable only for the accuracy of the transla- 
tion from a French copy presented by the Monk 
himself. Neither can | prove the authenticity 
of the original, unless it be on the strict corres- 
pondence of the actual state of the church with 
the injunctions contained in the epistle, a cor- 
respondence which seems to hold with as much 
veracity as that which is found in the fulfilment 
of any prophecy with the prediction itself. 

TRANSLATOR. 


— 


Cuarter I, 
The Style and Manner of Living. 


Now you who are called and chosen to go forth 
to all nations’ and among all people, in time 
present and time to come, to preach the word, 
see you take to yourselves marks, nay, many 
outward matks, whereliy you shall be known 
by men. 

Be you not called as men are called; but be 

ou called Pope, Archbishop, Archdeacon, or 

ivine, or Reverend, and Right Reverend, or 
some like holy name; so may you show forth 
your honor and your calling. | 
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Vor. II.] 


And let your dwelling places be houses of 
splendor and edifices of cost; and pr doors 
be decked with plates of brass, and let your 
names, even your reverend titles be graven 
thereon; so shall it be asa sign. Ir 

Let your garments in which you minister be 
garments not as the garments of men, neither 
jet them be “seamless garments woven through- 
out;” but let them be robes of richest silk and 
robes of fine linen, of curious device and of 
costly workinanship; and have you robes of 
black and robes of white, that you may change 


the one for the other; so shall you show forth. 


your wisdom and humility. 

Let your fare be sumptuous, not plain and 
frugal as the fare of the husbandman who tills 
the ground; but live you on the fat of the land, 
taking **good heed for the morrow and where- 
withal you shall be fed.” 

And drink you of the vines of the vintage 
brought from afar,-and wines of great price; 
then shall the light of your spirits be the light of 
your countenances, and your faces shall be bright, 
even as the morning sun shall your faces glow 
in brightness; thus shall you show forth your 
moderation and your temperance in all things. 

Let the houses in which you preach be called 
churches, and let them be built in manner of 
great ornament without, and adorned with much 
cost within; with rich = and paints, and 
with fine altars and pedestals, and urns of pre- 
cious stones, and cloths and velvet of scarlet, 
and vessels of silver. 

And let there be rooms for the changing of 
robes, and places for the precious metals and 
mitres. 

And let the houses be divided into seats for 
the congregation, and let every man know his 
own seat; and let the first seats in front of the 
altar be for the rich that pay by thousands; and 
the next for the poorer that pay by hundreds; 
and the last for those that pay by tens. And let 
the poor man sit behind the door. 

And let the seats be garnished with cushions 
and crimson cloth, and with fine velvet; for if 
the houses of players and vain people who.deal 
in idle sayings and shows of mockery, be rich 
and gorgeous, how much more so should be the 
houses that are dedicated to him “ that is meek 
and lowly of spirit.” 

Cuarter II. 
The Choosing of Ministers. 


WHEN you go out to choose holy ones to be of 
your brethten, and to minister at the altar, choose 
you from among the youth, even those whose 


judgments are not ie ripe, and whose hearts’ 


now not yet whether they incline to God or 
Mammon. 

_ But you are wise, and you shall know the 
inclining of their future spirits, and you shall 
make them incline to the good things which the 
church has in store for them that are called, even 
those that shall be called by you. 

Then shall you have them taught exceeding 
many things. They shall not be as “ignorant 
fishermen,” or husbandmen, or men speaking 
one tongue, and serving God only by the knowl- 
edge of his law. 

Nay, you shall make them wise in the things of 
your wisdom; yea, exceedingly cunning in many 
mysteries, even the mysteries which you teach. 

Then shall they be fitted for the “laying on 
of hands,” and when the bishop has done his 
office then shall a be reverend divines. 

But if any man believe that he is called by 
God to speak to his brethren “without money 
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and without price,” though his soul be bowed to 
the will of the Father, and though he work all 
righteousness, and “speak as with the tongue of 
an angel”—if he be not made a divine by your 
rulers and by the hands of a bishop, then is he 
not a divine, nor shall he preach. 

He that is chosen by you shall give you honor, 
and shall be honored by men, and honored by 
women; and verily he expects his reward. 


Cuarter III. 
The Performance of Preaching. 


WHEN you go to the church to preach, go not 
by the retired way where go those that would 
shun the crowd, but go in the highway where 
go the multitude, and see that you have on the 
robes of black, and take heed that your pace be 
measured well, and that your anil be stately. 

Then shall your * hearts be lifted up,” even 
as the hearts of mighty men shall they be lifted 
up. And you shall be gazed upon by the mul- 
titude, and they shall honor you; and the men 
shall praise you, and the women shall glorify you, 
even by the women shall you be glorified. 

And when you go in, go not as the ordained, 
amp only with a soul to God and with a 

eart to men, and a spit filled with the Holy 
Ghost; but go you withyour pockets full of pa- 
pers and full of divine words; even in your 


. pockets shall your divinity be. 


And let your sermon be full of “the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom,” and let it be beautified 
With just divisions, with tropes and with meta- 
phors, and with hyperbole, and apostrophe, and 
with interrogation, and with acclamation, and 
with syllogisms, and with sophisms, and through- 
out let declamation be. 

And take good heed to your attitudes and 
your gestures, knowing when to bend and when 
to erect, when to lift your right hand and when 
your left, and let your motions be graceful, even 
in your attitudes and in your. gestures let your 
grace be. Thus shall you be pleasing in the 
eyes of the people and graceful in their sight. 

Let yourvoice at times be smooth as the stream 

of the valley, and soft as the breeze that waves 
not the bough on its bank; and at times let it 
swell like the wave of the ocean, or like the 
whirlwind on the mountain top. 
' Then shall you charm the ears of your hearers 
and their hearts shall be softened, and their 
minds shall be astounded, and their souls shall 
incline to you; and the men shall incline to you, 
and likewise the women; yea, tc your sayings 
and to your persons shall they be inclined. 

And be you mindful not to offend the people; 
rebuke you not their sins; but when you rebuke 
sin, rebuke it at a distance; and let no man ap- 
pry your sayings to his own case; so shall he not 

e offended. 

If a brother shall raise up the banner of war 
against brother, and christians against christians, 
rebuke them not; but be some of you on the one 
side and some on the other; and tell the one host 
that God is on their side, and the other host that 
he is on their side; so make them bold to kill. 
And even among swords and lancets let your 
black robes be seen. 

Preech you not “Peace on earth and good will 
to men,” but preach you glory to the victor, and 
victory to the brave. 

If any man go into a foreign lend and seize 
upon his fellow man, and put irons on his feet 
and irons on his hands, and bring him across the 
great deep into bondage; nay, if he tear asunder 
the dearest ties of nature, the tenderest leagues 
of the human heart; if he tear the wife — a 
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husband, and force the struggling infant from its 
mother’s bleeding breast, rebuke him not! 

And although he seil them in foreign slavery 
to toil beneath the lash all their days, tell hii 
not that his doings are of Antichrist; for lo! he 
is rich and gives to the church, and is esteemed 
pious, so sligll you not offend him, lest peradven- 
ture he withdraw himself from your flock. 

Teach them to believe that you have the care 
of their souls, and that the saving mysteries are 
for your explaining; and when you explain your 
mysteries, encompass them round about with 
words as with a bright veil, so bright that 
through it no man can see. 

And lo! you shall bind the judgments of men, 
(and more especially of women,) as with a band 
of iron: and you shall make them blind in the 
midst of light, even as the owl is blind in the 
noon day sun; and behold you shall lead them 
captive to your reverend wills. 

Cuarter IV. 
The Clergy’s Reward. 


“In all your gettings’ get money! Now, 
therefore, when you go forth on your ministerial 
journey, go where there_are silver and gold, and 
where each man will according to his mea- 
sure. For verily I say yOu must get your reward. 

Go you not forth asthose that have been sent, 
“without two coats, without gold or silver, or 
brass in their purses; without scrip for their jour- 
ney, or shoes, or staves;”? but go you forth in the 
good things of this world. 

And when you shall hear of a church that is 
vacant and has no one to preach therein, then be 
that a call to you, and be you mindful of the call, 
and take you charge of the flock thereof and ot 
the fleece thereof, even of the golden fleece. 

And when you shall have fleeced your flock, 
and shall know of another call, and it the flock 
be greater, or rather if the fleece be greater, then 
greater be also to you the call. Then shall you 
leave your old flock, and of the new flock shall 
you take the charge. 

Those who have “freely received” let them 
“freely give,” and let not men have your words 
“without money nor without price,” but bargain 
you for hundreds and bargain for thousands, even 
for thousands of silver and gold shall you bar- 
gain. 

And over and above the price for which you 
have sold your service, take you also gifts, and 
be you mindful to refuse none, saying, ** Lo! | 
have enough!” but receive gifts from them that 
goin chariots, and from them that feed flocks, 
and from them that earn their morsel by the 
sweat of their brow. 

Yea, take you gifts of all, and take them in 
gold and in silver, and in bread; in wine and in 
oil; in raiment and in fine linen. 

And the more that the people give you the 
more will they honor you; for they shall believe 

| that “in giving to you they are giving to the 
Lord ;”* for behold their sight shall be taken from 
them, and they shall be blind as bats, and “ shall 
know not what they do.” 

And you shall wax richer and richer, and grow 
greater and greater, and you shall.be lifted up in 
your own sight, and exalted in the eyes of the 
multitude; .and lucre shall be no longer filthy in 
your sight. And verily you have your reward. 

In doing these things you shall never fail. 
And may abundance of gold and silver and bank 
notes, and corn, and wool, and flax, and spirits 
and wine, and land be multiplied to you, both 
now and hereafter. Amen. 
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Extracts from my Sentinental Journal.—No. LIT. 
Popular Worship. 





Snortty after my arrival at N I went to 
the Presbyterian meeting-house. It was a tast 
and magnificent edifice, and well filled with 
fashion and beauty. .The wooden throne wag 
superb, and in the first boxes sat and reclined the 
wealthy and proud on seats as soft as sofas, 
After a silent contemplation of the polite crowds 
entering and walking to their respective pews, 
in all the majesty of the theatre, which feasted 
the eyes of those already seated, and furnished 


‘texts forthe first half of the week, the grave 


young parson commenced the public worship of 
God, who delights in a fine exterior, and in a 
proud and aspiring heart; who despises the poor 
cottage and the cottager, the rough meeting- 
house, and the rude and rough frequenters of it. 
He sang and prayed one hour and six minutes; 
or rather he offered songs for the sweet singers, 
who expressed their piety in all the gracious 
flexions of symphonious voices, while the devout 
audience worshipped in admiring the harmony 
of music, and praised their God for having given 
such fine voices and charming music to men and 
women. His prayer was well pronounced, in 
periods such as Dr. Blaircommends; and, in the 
true philosophy of rhetoric, he worshipped, if not 
in spirit and in truth, certainly in taste and ele- 
gance. Iis sermon was forty-five minuies long, 


‘and was all built on this clause, “ Why will you 


die, O house of Israel!’ He finished with one 
song and prayer twenty-seven minutes long, and 
then blessed the people and sent them home for 
one week. Next day | inquired after his stipend 
and found it was annually two thousand dollars, 
besides marriage fees and funeral sermons extra, 
amounting to perhaps one thousand more. Six 
months in the yearhe gave them two orations per 
diem, and six months one, averaging forty-five 
minutes each, making in all fifty-eight hours and 
one-half in a year, valued at thirty-four dollars 
per hour, or twenty-six dollars per sermon. His 
sermon on “ why will you die, O house of Israel!” 
cost the congregation twenty-six dollars, except 
we should count something on the prayers; but 
as he was hired to preach, and not to pray, it is 
just to fix this value upon his sermons. Now if 
one clause of a verse cost that people twenty-six 
dollars, the question with me was, How mu®h 
would it cost them to have the whole bible thus 
explained? | soon found, by the rule of three, it 
would require rather more than a thousand years 
to get once through, and cost the congregation 
one million three hundred thousand dollars to 
have it thus explained. But the misfortune was, 
that they must all die before they would hear it 
all explained, and pay all their lives for that 
which would never be accomplished. But they 
were amused once in a week for their money, 
and their life was only a frolic throughout, and 
the parson might as well have some of their 
money as the play-actor or the confectioner. 
During the evening I was entertained by con- 
trasting the present state of the “christian con- 
gregations”’ with that of the first disciples, and 
their teachers with those who were first employed 
in this work. Blessed revolution! when the same 
sort of men, and actuated by the same motives 
too, now pay dollars instead of stripes for hear- 
ing preachers; when the children of thoge who 
whipped and scourged the first teachers now 
contribute by tens and twenties to those who call 
themselves the successors of those who freely 
received and freely gave. Ep!Tor. 
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Vor. II.] 


Five Querics .4nswered. 

Tue following questions are from a teacher 
of the christian religion in Ohio: 

“¢}st. Was Jesus a priest while on earth? 

«2d. Did he make an atonement when he 
died on the Roman cross? 

“3d. Did he appease the wrath of himself ac- 
cording to the common preaching of the clergy? 

“4th. Did humanity die and divinity leave the 
Son of God? 

“5h. What kind of a body will the ungodly 
rise with in the resurrection? 

“My design isto understand the scriptures 
and act accordingly, not fearing the frowns of 
the clergv nor the power of the Sectarians. 

“+ April 18, 1824.” ; 

‘To the first question the scriptures answer, 
No. The life of the victim was taken without 
the tabernacle, according to the types of Israel, 
and the priest officiated in the holy place in 
offering or presenting the sacrifice and in inter- 
ceding. The Messiah's life was taken on earth; 
and in heaven, the true holy place, he officiates 
as priest. He could not be a priest on earth 
according tothe law; but having suffered with- 
out the gate, he entered into heaven itself, and 
there officiates as our great High Priest, conse- 
crated by an oath, a Priest upon his throne after 
the order ot Melchisedec. 

To the second question the scriptures respond, 
and inform us that he died for our sins,.or was 
delivered up for our offences, and has by his 
death atoned or reconciled us to God. The 
phrase “atonement of Christ” is unscriptural. 
We have, by him, received the reconciliation. 
It is rather our atonement by means of his death. 
(iod has reconciled or atoned usto himself by 
the death of his Son. His death upon the cross 
is, then, the means or cause of our atonement. 

To the third question the record gives no an- 
ewer. It is an absurdity growing out of the dog- 
mas of the schools. It was the love of God and 
his lovely character that required the death of 
his Son. The death of Jesus isthe highest proof 
in the universe of God’s philanthropy. 

To the fourth question the scriptures do not 
respond. It has arisen from the dissecting knife 
of theological anatomists. It is the northern 
extreme of frigid Calvinism. The immense ice 
mountains of those regions have prevented their 
most expert captains from finding a passage to 
those latitudes which would confirm their theory 
of sphere within sphere. They are as skilful to 
feparate and treat of humanity and divinity in 
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| the Son of God, as is Colonel Symmes in forming 
| this globe into so many hollow spheres, each 


| having its own properties and inhabitants. 

To your fifth question the new testament 
deigns no reply. It is kind enough to inform us 
of the bodies of the saints at the resurrection, 
and thus sets before us an object of hope the 
most engaging, purifying and ennobling, that is 
conceivable, and leaves the bodies of the wicked 
in impenetrable darkness and awful gloom; and 
it might be as impious and as absurd for us to 
attempt to draw an image of that which has no 
model and which is designedly as far from hu- 
man view as those chains of darkness which 
bind fallen angels unto the judgment of the great 
day. 

Things not revealed belong to the Lord, and 
those revealed belong to us and our race in all 
ages. And happy are they who believe and obey 
what God has revealed, and who labor to stand 
approved before him at his coming. 

Eprror. 





Severa baptist congregations in the western 
part of Pennsylvania, and in the state of Ohio, 
have voted the Philadelphia Confession of Faith 
out of doors, as not woay of a place among 
them. They are determMed on being free to be 
guided by that old fashioned book that exhibits 
the faith once delivered to the saints, in the order 
and connexion best adapted to mankind, as ap- 
peared to the founder of the religion. 

Eprror. 


a 


At a meeting of sundry teachers of the chris- 
tian religion and brethren from different sections 
of the country, held in Warren, Trumbull county, 
Ohio, on the last day of May and first of June, 
at which the editor was present, the greater part 
of two days was occupied in discussing the an- 
cient order of things. A great desire was ex- 
pressed by most of those present to see the an- 
cient order of things restored; and the discussion 
was free, candid, and general. Many topics were 
introduced subservient to the grand topic of 
investigation; and from the zeal and harmony 
that was apparent in this investigation, it is to 
be hoped that those congregations of disciples 
who have begun in the spirit will not end in the 
flesh, but that the ancient order of things will 
soon be exhibited in the practice of the disciples 
meeting on the first day of the week. 

Epitor. 
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